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THE ETON COLLEGE HARE-HUNT 

" I have told the Master of the Beagles that he must not do anything 
which is unlawful. I am sure he would not do anything cruel willingly. 
But until the common-sense of the nation expresses itself in the shape 
of a law forbidding the hunting of wild animals, I cannot interfere 
with the Beagles, which are here an old institution/' 

Such were the terms in which some six or seven years 
ago Dr. Warre, then Headmaster of Eton, expressed his 
refusal — his first of many refusals — to substitute a drag- 
hunt for the hare-hunt now in favour at Eton College ; 
and his argument has since been the subject of much 
humanitarian agitation, and of not a few memorials to the 
Governing Body. But there is one point concerning 
Dr. Warre's remarks which seems to have almost escaped 
attention — that the Eton Beagles are not, after all, so old 
an " institution " as his words would imply, in the sense 
of being recognised and encouraged by the school authori- 
ties, for, as a matter of fact, they have only been openly 
permitted since about fifty or sixty years ago, and they 
were not actually legalised until 1871. In the old Eton 
Statutes of Henry VI. it was ordained under the head of 
" Discipline " that " no one shall keep in the college any 
hounds, nets, ferrets, hawks, or falcons for sport," and for 
this reason the authorities long refused to give official 
recognition to the Beagles. In the reign of Dr. Keate 
the hunt, according to Mr. Wasey Sterry's book on Eton, 
was " unlawful though winked at," and this state of affairs 
continued until about the middle of the past century, 
when the Beagles began to be regarded as on a par with 
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cricket and football. At last, under the revised Statutes 
framed by the new Governing Body, which was called 
into being by the Public Schools Act of 1868, all earlier 
regulations were repealed, and the Beagles became 
legalised, having thus passed through the three successive 
stages of being prohibited, winked at, and recognised as 
"an old Eton institution.** 

It may seem strange that the sporting propensity of 
schoolboys should have thus defied and survived the ban 
placed upon it by the pious Founder ; but the history of 
Eton shows it to have been always the home of cruel 
sports. We are told by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the historian 
of the school, that "sports which would now be con- 
sidered reprehensible were tolerated and even encouraged 
at Eton in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries." 
" No work,** he says, " was done on Shrove Tuesday after 
8 a.m., and at Eton, as elsewhere on this day, the practice 
prevailed of torturing some live bird. The college cook 
carried off a crow from its nest, and, fastening it to a 
pancake, hung it up on the school door, doubtless to 
serve as a target." Then, again, there was the once 
famous and popular ram-hunt. "The college butcher 
had to provide a ram annually at election-tide, to be 
hunted and killed by the scholars,*' the unfortunate 
animal being hamstrung and beaten to death in Weston's 
Yard; while even in the nineteenth century such sports 
as bull-baiting, badger-baits, dog-fights, and cat and duck 
hunts, were " organised for the special edification of the 
Eton boys." 

It is from these good old times that the present hare- 
hunt is a survival, and though it is now conducted, as 
Dr. Warre has stated, in a legal and sportsmanlike 
manner, this certainly was not the case at a period no 
more remote than the headmastership of Dr. Balston 
(1857-1864), as we learn from Mr. Brinsley Richards' 
well-known book, "Seven Years at Eton," from which 
the following passage is quoted : 
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^' It is not pleasant to have to write that the Beagles were often 
made to hunt a miserable trapped fox which had lost one of its pads. 
Those who bought maimed foxes, as more convenient for beagles to 
hunt than strong, sound foxes, should have reflected that they might 
thereby tempt their purveyors to mutilate these animals. How could 
it be ascertained whether the fox supplied by a Brocas 'cad ' had been 
maimed by accident or design ? It was an exciting thing for jumping 
parties of Lower Boys, when out in the fields they saw the beagle-hunt 
pass them in full cry — first the fox, lollopping along as best he could, 
but contriving somehow to keep ahead of his pursuers ; then the pack 
of about ten couples of short, long-eared, piebald or liver-streaked 
hounds, all yelping ; then the Master of the Hunt, with his short 
copper horn ; the Whips, who cracked their hunting-crops and bawled 
admonition to the dogs with perhaps unnecessary vehemence ; and 
lastly the Field of about fifty." 

It is specially worthy of note, as bearing upon a later 
controversy, that Mr. Brinsley Richards states that 
" runs were far better when a man was sent out with a 
drag." The drag is thus proved to have been in suc- 
cessful use at Eton almost as long ago as when the 
Beagles were first openly tolerated. 

The prohibition once being cancelled, the popularity of 
the hare-hunt grew apace, until it reached its zenith in 
the recent reign of Dr. Warre, when the doings of the 
hunt were regularly reported — in choice sporting jargon — 
in the Eton College Chronicle, so that the whole school, 
even to the youngest boys, was made aware of them. 
A reference to old numbers of the Chronicle will show 
numbers of instances. Here are one or two extracts 
taken almost at random from these records of the chase : 

"'March 20, 1897. — A hare was soon put up in the first wheat-field, 
and, running back through two small spinneys in the field she was 
found in, went away towards Ditton Park. Hounds ran very fast over 
the Bath Road and straight away into Turner's gardens. After being 
bustled about for fifteen minutes in the gardens, our hare went away 
at the far end. Turning left-handed, our hare was viewed running 
parallel with the road and into some brickfields. . . . After we had 
been casting round for some time without success among the rows of 
bricks, hounds were taken back into a small hut. Hardly had they got 
inside before old Varlet pulled her out from under a rafter, absolutely stiff." 

A 2 
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" February 23, 1899. — Time, one hour, fifty minutes. A very good 
hunt, since scent was only fair, and we were especially onludcy to lose 
this hare, which was beat when she got back to Salt Hill. On the 
next day we heard that our hare had crawled up the High Street to 
Bumham, and entered a public-house so done that it could not stand, 
and was caught by some boys, who came to tell us half an hour after- 
wards, but we had just gone home. Too bad luck for words !" 

And so on, with repeated references to " breaking her 
up," and hounds " thoroughly deserving blood." 

Here, again, is the published testimony of a gentleman 
who witnessed one of these successful runs : 

**On February 4, 1899, being in the vicinity of Eton^ I had an 
opportunity of seeing one of these hare-hunts, and I will give a short 
and exact description of what took place. 

''At 3 o'clock some 180 boys, many of them quite young, sallied 
forth for an afternoon's sport with eight couples of the College Beagles. 
A hare was found at 3. 1 5 near the main road leading to Slough. It 
was chased through the churchyard and workhouse grounds at this 
town into a domain dotted with villas, called Upton Park. Escaping 
from this spot, it ran towards Eton, but soon doubled back to Upton 
Park, the numerous onlookers in the Slough Road lustily shouting at 
the dazed creature all the time. These circular chases were thrice 
repeated, the hare always getting back to Upton Park. 

''Twice did the animal come within a few paces of where I was 
standing, and its condition of terror and exhaustion was painful to 
behold. The boys, running after the hounds, were thoroughly enjoying 
the thing, and two masters of the College, I was told, were amongst 
them. Now for the final scene, at which a friend of mine was present 

"The hare, which had been hunted for two hours, having got into a 
comer at Upton Park which was bounded with wire-netting, was seized 
by the hounds and torn. The master of the pack then ran up, got 
hold of her, and broke her neck. The carcase was handed to one of 
the dog-keepers, who cut off the head and feet, which trophies were 
divided among the followers. The keeper with his knife then opened 
the body, and the master, taking it in his hands and holding it high 
above the hounds, rallied them with cries, and finally threw it into 
their midst, as they had, in the language of the Eton College ChranicU^ 
• thoroughly deserved blood.* 

" I make no comments upon these doings ; I only say that I think 
the British public ought to know how boys are being trained at our 
foremost school in respect to the cultivation of compassionate instincts 
towards the beings beneath us." 
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Well might a humanitarian parodist suggest that a 

famous stanza of Gray's " Ode on a Distant Prospect of 

Eton College" should be reconstructed as follows, and 

that the new reading should be adopted in the Eton 

Gray : 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Blood-sporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of Beagling trace ; 
Who foremost now, with glad halloo. 
The draggled quarry loves to view 

Dead-beat and circling vainly round ? 
Who most, for boyish pastime's sake, 
Delights the mangled hare to break. 

And blood the ravening hound ? 

It is not surprising that the Humanitarian League 
should have addressed remonstrances to Dr. Warre on 
the subject of the Beagles ; one wonders rather that this 
old Eton institution should have so long remained un- 
challenged by societies which profess to protect animals 
from injury, and to teach humanity to the young, 
especially as Dr. Warre was himself a member of the 
committee of the Windsor and Eton Branch of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
Etonian subscriptions go yearly to provide a fund for 
prosecuting carters and drovers who ill-use the animals 
under their charge ! 

To all these protests Dr. Warre had practically but one 
answer — that hare-hunting not being illegal, he could not 
interfere with the liberty of the boys in the matter, many 
of whom, he stated, are in the habit of hunting " when 
at home in the holidays, and with the approval of their 
parents." But this plea is at once invalidated by the fact 
that many things are prohibited to schoolboys which may 
(or may not) be permitted to them at home, and which 
are not in themselves illegal. Some of the elder boys, 
for example, smoke when at home in the holidays, and 
with the approval of their parents ; yet if these young 
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gentlemen, reljang on Dr. Wane's argument, had started 
a smoking-club at Eton, he would not have hesitated to 
interfere very promptly with their freedom. Why, then, 
should an excuse which is not nearly good enough to 
justify a smoking-club be seriously put forward by the 
headmaster of a great public school when a cruelty-club 
is in question ? 

On one point only would Dr. Warre make any con- 
cession — viz., with regard to the reports that appeared in 
the Eton College Chronicle of the " breaking up " of hares 
and the " blooding " of hounds. " The phrases in ques- 
tion," he said, "are among those current in sporting 
papers, and I regret that they should have found their 
way into the pages of the Eton College Chronicle, being 
objectionable in sound, and liable to misinterpretation. 
I understand, however, that these phrases do not imply 
anything more than that the dead hare is devoured by the 
hounds." This led to a pertinent inquiry in the press, 
whether the Eton boys were in the habit of hunting 
"a dead hare." The cruelty of the sport obviously 
consists less in the actual killing of the hunted animal 
than in the prolonged torture of the hunt that precedes 
the death — the " bustling " which, as we have seen in the 
extracts from the Eton College Chronicle, often renders the 
panic-stricken little animal "dead beat," "absolutely 
stiff," " so done that it cannot stand." And, really, if the 
boys are encouraged to do this thing, it is a somewhat 
dubious morality which is content with forbidding them 
to speak of it ! " Objectionable in sound " such practices 
are, beyond question; but are they not also somewhat 
objectionable in fact ? 

Even the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, though most unwilling to make official refer- 
ence to Dr. Warre's disregard for its principles, was fain 
to issue the following statement in its journal (The Animal 
World, March, 1902) : 
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*' We desire to endorse the words of a letter recently sent by the 
Humanitarian League to the Chairman of the Governing Body of 
Eton, to the effect that the countenance given to Eton boys to indulge 
in the sport of hare-hunting, and the publication of a record of the 
breaking-up of hares and the blooding of hounds in the Eton school 
journal, is to be deplored, and is contrary to the principles of the 
parent society." 

Thus, while, on the one side, Dr. Warre hardened his 
heart, and would not lay a sacrilegious finger on the time- 
honoured institution which had been forbidden in the 
Statutes of the Foundei;, humanitarian feeling, on the 
other side, became more and more aroused, and memorial 
after memorial was presented to the Eton authorities, 
suggesting that, ** as there is now an increasing tendency 
among teachers to inculcate a more sympathetic regard 
for animals, it is desirable that Eton College should no 
longer stand aloof from this humane spirit." It is signifi- 
cant of the growth of public opinion on this subject that, 
whereas a few years ago the very existence of the Eton 
Hunt was unknown to many except Etonians, we now 
find among the signatures appended to these memorials 
such diverse names as those of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Archbishop Temple, the present Bishops of Durham, Ely, 
and Newcastle, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, Sir John Gorst, Sir Frederick Treves, and Lord 
Wolseley, also a number of heads of colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the headmasters of numerous grammar 
schools and training colleges, officials of the branches of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and many distinguished clergy and laymen, representative 
of almost every shade of opinion. It has been truly said 
that this protest "calls together from all the ends of 
literature and thought a number of exceedingly well- 
known and well-respected names." 

When it was known that Canon Lyttelton was to be 
Dr. Warre's successor in the headmastership of Eton, it 
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was thought probable that his notorious humanitarian 
sympathies would lead him to the desired reform ; but 
these expectations have for the present proved to be too 
sanguine. The immense stability of an " old institution," 
in so conservative a stronghold as Eton, is a fact that 
must be reckoned with ; for Eton is not like Rugby, 
where a reforming headmaster might venture, as Dr. 
Arnold did, to sweep away at a stroke an ancient sport- 
ing custom which had nothing but its age to recom- 
mend it. We all know the passage in "Tom Brown's 
Schooldays" — the speech of "old Brooke" — where 
Arnold's abolition of the Rugby Beagles is incidentally 
referred to : 

" A lot of you think and say, for I've heard you, * There's this new 
doctor hasn't been here so long as some of us, and he's changing all 
the old customs. . . .' But come, now, any of you, name a custom 
that he has put down. 

" * The hounds,' calls out a fifth-form boy, clad in a green cutaway, 
with brass buttons, and cord trousers, the leader of the sporting 
interest. 

** Well, we had six or seven mangy harriers and beagles, Til allow, 
and had had them for years, and the doctor put them down. But 
what good ever came of them ? Only rows with all the keepers for 
ten miles round ; and big-side Hare and Hounds is better fim ten 
times over." 

If we compare this passage with the report of Canon 
Lyttelton's address to the Eton boys at the commence- 
ment of his headmastership, in which he frankly avowed 
his own " strong opinions '* on the subject of the hare- 
hunt, but added that he did not hold these views in his 
boyhood, and did not see why he should force them on 
the boys, we see the difference, not so much between an 
Arnold and a Lyttelton, as between a Rugby and an 
Eton. It is doubtful if even an Arnold could have safely 
flouted Etonian susceptibilities in this matter of worrying 
hares with hounds. The reason given by Canon Lyttelton 
for allowing the hare-hunt to continue is that all legis- 
lation which outstrips " public opinion " is injurious and 
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unwise, by which he presumably means the "public 
opinion" of Eton itself— for it is certain enough that 
public opinion outside Eton would bear the disappearance 
of the hare-hunt with equanimity — and undoubtedly Eton 
opinion, to those who dwell under the shadow of the 
" antique towers," is a matter of serious consideration, 
however medieval it may be. It is a curious fact that 
the large majority of Etonians, though nowadays a bit 
ashamed of the ram-hunt and other sporting pleasantries 
of a bygone period, do not in the least suspect that their 
beloved hare-hunt belongs in effect to the same category 
of amusement. Thus, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in his history 
of the school, referring to the earlier barbarities, remarks 
that " it is evident that in the time of Elizabeth cruelty to 
animals was not counted among the sins for which peni- 
tents require to be shriven." But what, it may be asked, 
of the time of Edward VIL? When the Bishop of 
Oxford holds the annual Confirmation at Eton, at the end 
of the Lent school-time, does it ever occur to him that 
many of the boys who offer themselves as candidates have 
spent their half-holidays during the term in the sport of 
*' breaking up " the most timid and defenceless of animals 
— a strange sort of preparation for a religious rite ? It is 
entertaining to find the Eton College Chronicle itself re- 
ferring to the ram-hunt of the eighteenth century as a 
" brutal custom," and remarking that Etonians were 
*" once so barbarous." Once ! 

The value of the moral instruction given at Eton under 
Dr. Warre, as far as the duties of mankind towards the 
lower races are concerned, may be estimated from the 
following sentiment of an Eton boy, quoted from a letter 
of dignified remonstrance addressed to the interfering 
humanitarians: ''A hare is a useless animal, you must 
own, and the only use to be made of it is for the exercise 
of human beings." It will be seen that Etonian philosophy 
is still decidedly in the anthropocentric stage. It is not 
easy, even for the most progressively-minded headmaster. 
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to make any immediate impression on such dense and 
colossal prejudice. 

But let us at least take courage from the fact that the 
ram-hunt is no more, that the college cook no longer 
hangs up a live crow to be pelted to death on Shrove 
Tuesday, and that the Eton boys are not now invited to 
indulge in the manly sports of bull-baiting, dog-fighting,, 
and cat-hunts. These recreations have gone, never to- 
return, and it is equally certain that, sooner or later, the 
hare-hunt will also have to go. It is not to be supposed 
that Canon Lyttelton, who is keenly alive to the best and 
most humane tendencies of the age, and whose courage is 
reputed to be not inferior to his refinement, is insensible 
to the discredit which Eton incurs by thus prolonging 
into the twentieth century a piece of savagery which 
Rugby, Harrow, and the other great public schools have 
long outgrown and abandoned ; or that he does not feel 
the sting of Mr. W. J. Stillman's remark that " the per- 
mission given to the boys of Eton to begin their education 
in brutality, when they ought to be learning to say their 
prayers, is the crowning disgrace of all the educational 
; abuses of a nation which instituted the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals." 

To those, of course, who regard blood sports as not only 
a proper pastime for men, but a desirable recreation for 
schoolboys, and a fit form of training for military service, 
the whole protest against the Eton hare-hunt must needs 
seem ridiculous ; but even these thorough-going sportsmen 
will have to admit that the trend of public opinion is 
against them, else why does Eton now stand alone among 
public schools in this matter? If the reasoning of the 
Etonian apologists be sound, the absence of Beagles at 
Rugby, Harrow, and the other great schools, is a glaring^ 
defect in their system which ought speedily to be remedied ; 
yet we have not heard that any enthusiast has gone sa 
far as to suggest that the schools which have long since 
abandoned hare-hunting should now make a return to it». 
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and short of this complete approval of the sport the 
excuses put forward on its behalf are about as feeble as 
could be imagined. 

It cannot, for instance, be seriously argued that boys 
whose studies are notoriously endangered by the very 
numerous athletic exercises — cricket, rowing, football, 
fives, racquets, running, etc. — in which they are able to 
indulge, are in need of yet another pastime in the form of 
hunting hares. Granted that it would be inadvisable for 
the school authorities to preach advanced humanitarian 
doctrines to boys whose family traditions and prejudices 
they are bound to consider, still, it is not necessary to go 
to the other extreme of encouraging them in familiarity 
with sights and scenes which must tend to deaden the 
sense of compassion. From the moral standpoint, blood 
sports cannot be regarded in quite the same light as 
athletic exercises ; and there are many persons nowadays 
who, without raising the question of the morality of field 
sports for adults, think that the license given to young 
boys to spend their half-holidays in the "breaking up" 
of hares is as great a stain on the English public-school 
system as any of the admitted " immoralities " by which 
that system is undermined. 

For to contend that these pastimes have no injurious 
influence on the minds of the lads who practise them 
seems about as rational as to assert that effect does not 
follow cause. It is frequently urged in defence of such 
sport that the pleasure is found, not in the killing of the 
animal, but in the excitement of the chase. That may be 
true in a sense. What humanitarians assert is not that 
the Eton boys derive pleasure from the mere infliction of 
pain, but that it is the tendency of the sport to seek 
excitement without regard to the pain inflicted, and that 
this is apt to breed in some cases a positive love of killing. 
Take, for example, the following editorial note in the 
Eton College Chronicle : " At the time we are writing, the 
Beagles have killed but twice, though by the time the 
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Chronicle appears they may have increased this number 
by one." Here it will be seen what the boys' journal 
dwells on is not the hunting, but the killing — surely a 
significant sidelight on the influence of the sport. There 
is no escaping the question, Why, if the painful pursuit 
of the hare be not an essential part of the amusement, 
is the drag refused as a substitute ? And if the drag be 
rejected as not sufficiently exciting, how can the inference 
be avoided that the zest of the pastime is enhanced by 
the peril of the hunted hare ? 

There is, in the opinion of many persons, a grave incon- 
sistency between the inculcation by preachers and teachers 
of the duty of kindness and consideration, and the sanction 
accorded by the Eton authorities to practices the very 
reverse of these. Unconsciously, perhaps, but none the 
less surely, the youthful minds which are trained under 
such influences are affected in their turn, and learn to 
conform superficially to maxims of piety and honour, while 
practically in their own lives they are setting those virtues 
at defiance. 

There is a further consideration which bears specially 
on the management of the Eton College Beagles — that, 
owing to the beagling being carried on only in the short 
term between Christmas and Easter, it is customary to 
hunt to a late date in March, a practice which the best 
sportsmen deprecate. " It is no kind of sport," says the 
County Gentleman, with reference to the Eton Beagles, 
" to run heavy hares, and a heavy hare chopped in March 
means so many good hares lost to the next season. Seasons 
vary, of course, but it must happen more often than not 
that a pack hunting late into March manages — on one 
day, at least — to chop a heavy hare. That is a point on 
which the Humanitarian League might have tested public 
opinion with some kind of valuable result." 

Were it not for the non possumus attitude on the part of 
Etonian opinion, an easy way out of the controversy might 
be found by the adoption of the drag-hunt, which would 
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preserve all that is valuable in the boys' sport in the way 
of manly exercise, while getting rid of one thing only — 
the cruelty to the tortured animal. In face of the fact 
that the drag, as recorded by Mr. Brinsley Richards, was 
successfully used at Eton half a century ago, it is absurd 
to pretend that it could not be used there again ; but if 
further testimony be needed, it is, fortunately, available in 
the following letter, which I am permitted to publish, from 
Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Headmaster of Mostyn House School, 
Parkgate, Cheshire. It will be seen that the idea, very 
commonly held, that the drag-hunt is suitable only for 
those following on horseback, and that it would too severely 
tax the energies of boys running on foot, is absolutely 
erroneous. 

** December 16, 1903. 

'* On the subject of Beagle Drag-Hunting at Schools, I think you 
will be pleased to know that we have owned and run a pack of beagles 
at this school for the last ten years on the lines that you suggest, and 
with the greatest success. The drag affords any amount of healthy 
and interesting exercise without cruelty. Ours is just an ordinary 
preparatory school, with ten masters and ninety boys. Our hounds 
are twenty-three or twenty-four in number. The sport of following 
them is very popular with all of us, and it would be hard to devise an 
easier or better form of school variant to the everlasting football. Not 
only does drag-hunting keep boys from tiring of the regulation game, 
but it is to the wind and endurance these runs give us that we owe the 
fact that we seldom^ if ever, lose a match against boys of our own size 
and weight. The beauty of the drag-hunt is that you can pick your 
course, you can choose your jumps, you can regulate your checks and 
keep your field all together, and you can insure the maximum of sport 
and exercise." 

It is obvious, then, that the Eton hare-hunt could easily 
be turned into a drag-hunt without any loss of physical 
advantage, and with great moral gain. All that the 
authorities are asked to discontinue is the cruelty of their 
sport, not the sport itself. Surely this demand is not an 
unreasonable one. Etonensis. 



THE ETHICS OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 

The subject of corporal punishment is one which, though 
often discussed, is usually discussed in vain, for its real 
issue lies too deep for purposes of controversy. The mere 
utility of flogging as a deterrent from evil-doing may, 
indeed, be matter for argument, and its advocates may be 
rashly content to take their stand on its efiicacy; but to 
its opponents this method of reasoning can never be fully 
conclusive, for, however clearly they may grasp the proo& 
that history gives of the uselessness of flogging, they must 
feel that, even if it were effective, there are other and 
higher reasons for condemning it; whatever its success 
might be, its cost would be deemed too great. In so far, 
then, as the practical failure of corporal punishment is 
urged by humanitarians, as in Mr. Collinson's recently 
published treatise on " Facts about Flogging," such argu- 
ment is merely auxiliary to the main one ; it is fatal to the 
claims of corporal punishment if it be established, but the 
counter-argument is not fatal to the humanitarian view. 
I would therefore briefly refer the reader to Mr. Collinson's 
pamphlet for the most thorough exposure of the futility of 
flogging that has ever been written, and pass on to the 
proper subject of this article — the immorality of flogging 
as a means of punishing offenders. 

In all civilised or, to speak more correctly, semi-civilised 
races like our own, a question arises as to the continuance 
or discontinuance of certain ancient customs that have 
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descended from a barbarous past, and are repellent to the 
more refined modern feeling. Corporal punishment is one 
of these immemorial customs, once widely practised and 
accepted as a matter of course, now the subject of very 
acute controversy in several departments of life, and 
regarded with the strongest detestation and abhorrence 
by an increasing number of social reformers. What is the 
origin of this intense dislike of a practice which is still 
lauded in some quarters as wholesome and irreproachable, 
and what can account for so marked a diversity of opinion 7 
Doubtless, the hatred of corporal punishment is, in its 
origin, instinctive. We feel that there is something of a 
degradation in its infliction — degrading alike to those who 
inflict it and to those who sufler — and this sentiment is 
confirmed, on further reflection, by the teachings of history 
and experience ; for flogging, when we give careful thought 
to it, is seen to be the very sum and substance of personal 
tyranny — the quintessence of all that is opposed to the 
growth of human freedom. It is an epitome of that love 
of dominion, mental and physical, which is the mortal foe 
of the natural movement; and we find accordingly that 
the protest against the lash, like the protest against slavery, 
has grown up, step by step, with the modern enfranchise- 
ment of thought. This aspect of corporal punishment 
was well expressed, more than a century ago, in that once 
overrated, but now much underrated work, the " Political 
Justice " of William Godwin : 
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Corporal punishment is an expeditious mode of proceeding, which 
has been invented in order to compress the effect of much reasoning 
and long confinement, that might otherwise have been necessary, into 
a very short compass. In another view it is difficult to express the 
abhorrence it ought to create. The genuine propensity of man is to 
venerate mind in his fellow-man. With what delight do we contem- 
plate the progress of intellect, its effort for the discovery of truth, the 
harvest of virtue that springs up under the genial influence of instruc- 
tion, the wisdom that is generated through the medium of unrestricted 
communication i How completely do violence and corporal infliction 
reverse the scene I From this moment all the wholesome avenues of 
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the mind arc closed, and on every side we see them guarded with 
a train of disgraceful passions, hatred, revenge, despotism, cruelty, 
hypocrisy, conspiracy, and cowardice. With what feelings must an 
enlightened observer contemplate the furrow of a lash imprinted upon 
the body of a man !" 

In this, as in so many other matters, Godwin was a 
true pioneer of modern ideas; but if his judgment be 
suspected as that of a revolutionary doctrinaire, let me 
refer the reader to the similar opinion of that high old 
Tory, De Quincey, who certainly cannot be charged with 
any lack of respect for constitutional authority. 

"All corporal punishments whatsoever," says De Quincey, "and 
upon whomsoever inflicted, are hateful and an indignity to our common 
nature, which (with or without our consent) is enshrined in the person 
of the sufferer. Degrading hiniy they degrade us. . , • Thanks be to 
God — in this point, at least, for the dignity of human nature — that, 
amongst the many, many cases of reform destined eventually to turn 
out chimerical, this one, at least, never can be defeated, injured, or 
eclipsed. As man grows more intellectual, the power of managing 
him by his intellect and his moral nature, in utter contempt of all 
appeals to his mere animal instincts of pain, must go on parifassu,^* 

Here, then, I think, is the true ethical objection to 

corporal punishment ; it is the supreme negation of free 

thinking — the symbol of the slavery of the mind. I do 

not, of course, mean to say that it is equally detestable in 

all its forms ; for in practice there is, no doubt, a vast 

difference between its degrees, and the sense of proportion 

which Horace long ago advocated in the infliction of the 

lash, 

Ne scutici dignum horribili sectere flagello, 

must equally be observed by humanitarians in their 
denunciation of corporal punishment itself. But the 
principle is the same throughout, from the flogging of 
Russian ''intellectuals" by brainless Cossacks and police 
agents, to the flogging of ignorant children, and even of 
the lower animals, by those who are their guardians and 
keepers. Whatever the authority that prescribes the act. 
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legitimate or illegitimate, established or usurped, the act 
itself is always repugnant to a refined moral sense — is 
always apprehended as being of itself an evil, and only to 
be justified as " the lesser of two evils " under the faulty 
social conditions in which we live. 

What, then, is the origin of this widespread repugnance, 
and of the passionate detestation in which the practice of 
corporal punishment is held by not a few men and women 
who are no more liable than their fellows to the charge 
of "sentimentality"? It were hard to say; but in this 
connection the psychopathic, as well as the ethical, side 
of the question must not be wholly overlooked, for there 
is no doubt that there is such a mental disease as ''fiagello- 
mania," and police court records have frequently shown 
that the cry for flagellation has its vicious as well as its 
cruel aspect. It is not, of course, to be supposed that the 
well-meaning persons who clamour in the press for " more 
flogging ** are conscious of this fact ; but the fact remains, 
and has to be faced. Nor is it merely fanciful to suggest 
that the hatred of flogging in every shape and form may 
be partly due to a recoil from such sensual craving for 
the infliction of pain on others. There are well-known 
instances of suicide, or attempted suicide, on the part of 
those whose self-respect has been outraged by the lash ; 
and De Quincey has pointed out that as many women 
have rightly preferred to die than to be dishonoured, so 
in the case of the other sex, where corporal punishment 
" is its peculiar and sexual degradation,** there is nothing 
blameworthy in such self-vindication. At any rate, the 
term " morbid,'* so often applied to those who act or think 
in defiance of the vulgar opinion in this matter, is an 
absurd misnomer, for the morbid tendency is altogether 
on the other side. 

But why, it will be asked, if there is this disreputable 
element in flogging, is the practice approved and advocated 
by so many healthy-minded persons ? The answer is to 
be found in the fact that the prevalence of corporal 
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punishment in English schools is responsible for a tone 
of mind, at once tyrannical and servile, which prompts 
our public-school men to applaud the infliction on others 
of what they have themselves undergone. It is the old 
story of the fox who has lost his tail. How unreasonable 
it is of the lower orders, so runs the complaint of the well- 
educated pro-flogger, to object to their children being 
birched by a burly policeman or schoolmaster, when his 
sons are *' swished " at Eton and do not feel it to be a 
disgrace ; and he often goes on to state with the utmost 
complacency that he himself — whose present condition, 
mental and moral, can obviously leave nothing to be 
desired — was several times birched in his youth ! The 
conclusion is irresistible. The country is going to ruin, 
morally and intellectually, for want of a more general 
application of the birch I 

And what is the precise nature of this sound and 
ennobling discipline ? In one of the standard books about 
the greatest of • English public schools, Mr. Brinsley 
Richards's "Seven Years at Eton," there is a graphic 
account of the flogging system by one who had personal 
experience of it, and whose evidence cannot be ignored as 
that of a mere faddist and ''outsider." Here is an extract 
which may, perhaps, serve to explain why so many good 
people can see nothing indecent in a practice into which 
they were themselves initiated as boys : 

'*When I first came to the school, and was told how culprits were 
dealt with, I ^cied I was being hoaxed. I never quite believed the 
stories I heard until I actually saw a boy flogged, and I can never 
forget the impression which the sight produced upon me. . . . Several 
dozens of fellows clambered upon forms and desks to see N. corrected, 
and I got a front place, my heart thumping and seeming to make great 
leaps within me. Next moment, when he knelt on the step of the 
block, and when the Lower Master inflicted upon his person six cuts 
that sounded like the splashings of so many buckets of water, I turned 
almost faLinL I felt as I have never felt but once since, and that was 
when seeing a man hanged. It is true that the eyes and nerves soon get 
accustomed to cruel sights. I gradually came to witness the executions 
in the Lower School not only with indifference, but with amusemenL** 
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Let us further quote a sentence in which Mr. Brinsley 
Richards describes his own state of mind when he, too, 
had been to the block : ^' I rose from my knees completely 
hardened as to any sense of shame either in the punish- 
ment I had undergone, or in others of the same kind 
which I might have to suffer thereafter." 

It is not surprising that men who have themselves been 
" hardened " in this way, or who live in a society which 
accepts and extols such '' discipline,'* should be untrust- 
worthy judges of the morality of subjecting other persons 
to such punishments; for just as tattooed savages are 
eager to induce every stranger to submit himself to their 
rites, so it is with these well-bred brethren of the birch, 
on whose minds a belief in the necessity of flagellation 
has been stamped by schoolboy tradition. What else 
could account for the revelations that take place from 
time to time of the " ragging " scandals in the army and 
navy, where, except in the rarest cases, young English 
officers have tamely submitted to humiliations which 
any foreign officer would have died rather than endure 7 
Naturally these flagellated gentlemen do not see anything 
indecent in corporal punishment, for the very sense of 
decency (in that particular relation) has been birched out 
of them in their youth. 

In this matter, as in not a few others, the instinct of 
the English working classes, which regards corporal 
punishment as a personal disgrace, is far truer and less 
morbid than that of their so-called superiors. Working 
men have, at least, never submitted their minds to these 
gross indignities, but have rightly regarded such punish- 
ments as forcibly imposed on them and their children by 
alien laws which they had no share in making. The poor 
ladSy in the Royal Navy and elsewhere, who have attempted 
suicide rather than undergo such outrage, have proved 
themselves to be possessed of far more dignity and self- 
respect than the young aristocrats of the Guards. To 
acquiesce in such things is a sign, not of manliness, but 
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of callousness — of a lower, not higher, state of moral 
development. 

I lay stress on this question of the corporal punishment 
of the young, not only because it seems to furnish a clue 
to a right understanding of the ethics of corporal punish- 
ment as a whole, but also because I would protest against 
the common assumption that while the flogging of men is 
at least a grave responsibility, and the flogging of women 
is an abomination, the flogging of children, the weakest 
and most helpless class of all, is a wholesome and meri- 
torious practice, which needs no more serious justification 
than to quote — and quote incorrectly — s. dubious saying 
attributed to Solomon many ages ago. Humanitarians 
maintain that all flogging is an abomination, whether its 
victim be a man, a woman, or a child ; but that it is, 
perhaps, most injurious in the case of a child, because at 
that age the ethical sense is more liable to be permanently 
confused and distorted by a lesson in personal violence as 
a substitute for moral persuasion. To beat the feeble and 
defenceless is an act which, in every other relation, is seen 
at once to be unspeakably cowardly and mean ; it is also 
extremely likely to implant in the mind of the child who 
suflers it a tendency to act in a similar manner when the 
conditions are reversed, and when the slave is grown into 
the tyrant. Who shall say how much of the cruelty of 
adult life is due to the object lessons of childhood ? 

It is an unpleasant fact that, in spite of the general and 
gradual decrease of corporal punishment in England, there 
has been a reactionary attempt in several quarters during 
the past few years to increase the flogging of the young. 
For example, the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children made the deplorable mistake in 1900 
of promoting a Bill (fortunately defeated) for the whole- 
sale whipping of juvenile offenders at the discretion of 
magistrates; and the National Union of Teachers has 
made every effort to retain for its members the privilege — 
for it is regarded a privilege rather than a disgrace — of 
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being empowered to thrash the ill-fed children in Board- 
Schools. In schools^ in reformatories, in police courts, in 
the Royal Navy — everywhere there is the same craze for 
rod and cane as heaven-sent implements of education, 
and the same complete forgetfulness of those wise words 
of Sir Benjamin Richardson, which every teacher should 
know by heart : 

'*To me, as a physician, nothing is more tainted with injurious 
iniquity than the corporal punishment of children, which proceeds to 
teach what is believed to be wrong by the instant infliction of physical 
pain. To the punished and punisher alike the system is as mischievous 
as it is barbarous. On the punished it brands hate, or servility, or 
palpitating fear. On the punisher it brands coward, tyrant, hasty 
adjudicator of rights and wrongs ; while it so perverts the judgment 
that he who would scorn himself if he struck a woman will think the 
act right if a child be the object of its infliction." 

When we turn to the case of adult offenders against the 
law, we find the same insensate cry for a recourse to bodily 
pain, regardless of the fact that such punishments have 
been ^' tried" ad nauseam in the past, and have merely 
succeeded in brutalising the people who imposed them, 
without deterring the criminals against whom they were 
aimed. During recent years the correspondence columns 
of the " yellow " press have teemed with letters demanding 
the lash as the sole adequate penalty for hooligans, wife- 
beaters, dynamiters, train-wreckers, burglars, ill-users of 
children or of animals, and various other types ; and the 
latent or open ferocity which many of the writers betray 
is quite as hideous and appalling as the crimes which they 
seek to avenge. Take, for example, the plea deliberately 
made by Mr. Raymond Blathwayt for the punishment 
of certain violent forms of crime — " that when a powerful 
brute beat a poor, inoffensive woman whom he had never 
seen before, and beat her in such a way that she sank 
dead at his feet, such a man should himself be officially 
flogged to death." It is undoubtedly a terrible blot on 
our civilisation that violent crimes should be perpetrated 
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by brutal and unthinking ruffians ; but is it a less sinister 
fact that a man of culture and education should desire to 
repay violence with torture? I purposely use the word 
" torture," because it is absurd to pretend that torture has 
been abolished in a society which defends itself with the 
cat-o'-nine-tailsy which is in the most literal sense as much 
an engine of torture as the rack, or the boot, or the thumb- 
screw. Witness the following description, taken from the 
Sydney Bidletin, of a flogging with the " cat " : 

"As they bared the prisoner's back, the officials spoke in half- 
whispers ; but as soon as the subject was strapped to the frame, with 
arms and feet spread wide, one called out with startling loudness, 
* Fifteen lashes I' Immediately the flagellator stepped forward, whirled 
the knotted thongs once around his head, and brought them whistling 
down across the white shoulders. The stroke was dealt with the 
precision of long practice, and the victim, taken by surprise, caught 
his breath with a gasp and strained desperately at the unreleasing 
bonds, the muscles of his shoulders and arms quivering convulsively 
in the effort to free his limbs and get one solacing writhe under the 
sudden, unavoidable, tormenting sting. Failing this, the wretch threw 
back his head, and screeched forth the pent and raging resentment of 
his body with an intonation hideous, heart-piercing, and unforgettable. 
The sound was comparable to nothing else in nature ; it expressed all 
that is meant by despair and mortal agony. 

"The other strokes followed in orderly mechanical sequence, and I 
watched them every one. At each stripe the tortured wretch howled 
anew, but above his screams could be heard the shouts of the man 
whose duty it was to count the strokes and, between, the vicious * sing ' 
of the lash and its gruesome ' splash ' upon the wealed flesh. At the 
ninth stroke the doctor ordered the hangman to vary the direction of 
his blows. He did so, after staying to run his fingers through the 
clotted lashes, and to flick the gouted blood from them upon the floor. 
The five last strokes were punctuated only by deep, rhythmic sobs 
from the victim, who now seemed to be numbed and stupefied by 
pain. 

" When it was finished, they covered up his face and body, and took 
him quickly away to the hospital.** 

Less inhuman, no doubt, than the cat-o'-nine-tails, but 
perhaps even more degrading in its effects, is the prison 
birch, which some English judges have of late shown a 
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tendency to prescribe for the punishment of adults, espe- 
cially of those convicted of being "rogues and vagabonds" 
under the infamous Vagrancy Acts, once nearly obsolete, 
but now revived again in this enlightened age« It is 
difficult to imagine anything more loathsome or insulting 
to our common manhood, even in the case of a criminal 
tramp, than this abominable judicial practice of inflicting 
the birch on men. 

But it is said that we cannot degrade these scoundrels 
who are already so deeply degraded in crime. The state- 
ment itself is untrue, and even if it were true the argument 
founded on it would be false. There is no living being 
who is so sunk as to be beyond the reach of human 
sympathy and aid — not even the gentlemen who think 
and speak so vilely of their fellows ; but even if it were so 
— if there were a criminal who had reached the lowest 
conceivable depth of bestial shame — it would none the 
less be a bestial act to subject him to the lash, because 
of the insult thereby offered to the general dignity 01 
mankind. Here again the words of De Quincey are full 
of significance : 

" Corporal punishment is usually argued with a single reference to 
the case of him who suffers it, and so argued, God knows that it is 
worthy of all abhorrence ; but the weightiest argument against it is 
the foul indignity which is offered to our common nature lodged in the 
person of him on whom it is inflicted. His nature is our nature ; and 
supposing it possible that he were so far degraded as to be unsusceptible 
of any influences but those which address him through the brutal part 
of his nature, yet for the sake of ourselves — no, not merely for our- 
selves, or for the human race now existing, but for the sake of human 
nature, which transcends all existing participators of that nature — we 
should remember that the evil of corporal punishment is not to be 
measured by the poor transitory criminal whose memory and offence 
are soon to perish. These, in the sum of things, are as nothing ; the 
injury which can be done him, and the injury which he can do^ have 
so momentary an existence that they may be safely neglected. But 
the abiding injury is to the most august interest which for the mind of 
man can have any existence — viz., to his own nature — to raise and 
dignify which, I am persuaded, is the first, last, and holiest command 
which the conscience imposes on the philosophic moralist." 
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It is amusing, in so far as anything can be amusing in 
so painful a subject, to observe the various futile arguments 
that are again and again put forward in defence of the 
brutalities of the lash. One of the silliest of these fallacies 
is to charge the opponents of corporal punishment with 
being more concerned to protect the criminal than the 
victim of the crime, and to ask them whether thq^ would 
not desire the wrong-doer to be flogged if they themselves 
had been the sufferers by his deed. Yet, presumably, the 
reason why civilised societies have abandoned the use of 
the rack is not that they sympathise unduly with the 
criminal, but that they have come to regard the rack as 
an improper form of punishment ; and so in like manner 
it will be with the use of the lash — it will be abolished, 
not from mere pity for the offender, but because it is a 
vicious method of correcting him. And what could be 
more comical than the assertion made by the advocates 
of flogging hooligans to death, that the relatives of the 
hooligan's victim would readily say "Yea" to such a 
course ? " You can only treat a brute as a brute," says 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, "and I am quite sure that 
the husband, brother, or father of a woman so murdered, 
whether he were a peer from Mayfair or an artisan from 
Battersea, would heartily agree with me in so arguing." 
Perhaps so. But it is also possible that the relatives of 
the murdered woman would agree as heartily to the use 
of boiling oil or melted lead for the "brute's" extinc- 
tion, though in that case Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, 
curiously enough, would be grievously shocked ! The 
theory that the nature of the punishment to be inflicted 
on a criminal should be fixed to gratify the exasperation 
of his victims is one that will hardly commend itself to 
modern jurisprudence. We see how that system works 
in some of the Southern States of America, where, under 
lynch law, offending negroes are tied to a tree, drenched 
in paraflin, and burned alive. 

But of the many sophisms urged in favour of corporal 
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pnnisbment, the most plausible (and the most impudent) 
is that which contrasts the undoubted evils of imprison- 
ment with the pretended beneficence of the lash, and then 
assumes that flogging is the more humane alternative. 
"What else are we to do with him?" asks the philan- 
thropic flagellant, who, unable to bear the thought of 
sending a law-breaker to prison, is eager to score his back 
with the rod. Now, in the first place, imprisonment, even 
in the present state of our prisons, is less barbarous than 
flogging ; it does not so utterly break a man's spirit and 
destroy his self-respect. And, secondly, it is the very 
persons who oppose corporal punishment who have been 
foremost also in working for the amelioration of the prison 
system, so that they, at any rate, are not responsible for 
what barbarity it may still retain. It is the obvious duty 
of the State to turn its prisons into reformatories, instead 
of drawing from their present unsatisfactory condition 
disingenuous excuses for inflicting yet another form of 
torture on those who are convicted of crime. The true 
alternative lies not between the lash and the cell, but 
between the brutal old methods, of which the pro-floggers 
are the champions, and the newer, more rational, methods 
to which humanitarians appeal. 

There is one thing, and one only, that can be truly said 
in favour of flogging. It " saves time " — that is, it saves 
time at the beginning to lose it at the end. It is a " short 
cut," and, like many other short cuts, it aptly illustrates 
the proverb, "More haste, less speed." For a society 
which will not spend labour on reclaiming and reforming 
its oflenders, it is, no doubt, " economical " to flog them ; 
but the economy is of the penny-wise, pound-foolish order, 
which re-creates the evil it would destroy. It way, under 
present faulty conditions, and in certain rare cases, be the 
lesser evil to flog some man or boy who has offended (and 
why not equally some woman or girl ?) in the absence of 
any more rational plan of procedure ; but it will probably 
not deter that particular offender, and it will certainly not 
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deter other offenders, from repeating the offence. The 
lash is, in fact, a mere fictitious makeshift for genuine 
correction ; it attempts by the hasty, slipshod method of 
bodily pain-giving what can only be effected by mature 
reason and thought. 

To conclude, then, corporal punishment, as the very 
antithesis of moral suasion and the compact embodiment 
of brute force, is an outrage on what should, above all 
things, be held sacred — the supremacy of the human mind 
and the dignity of the human body. It would be quixotic 
to hope that all use of physical violence, odious though it 
is, could be at present dispensed with in a society which 
is but half emerged from barbarism ; but this form of it — 
at least, the most barbarous, because the grossest and 
most sensual — must be uprooted and abandoned before 
any true measure of civilisation can be attained. 

Henry S. Salt. 
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There are always to be found in this world a number of 
people who cannot go slow. They love heroic measures, 
drastic remedies to apply to those diseases which man- 
kind has rightly or wrongly determined it is impossible to 
eradicate, and has directed all its efforts to diminish. 
Mankind in this matter has, if we are to credit the con- 
tention of some latter-day critics, always been wrong. 
Desperate diseases, they assert, need desperate remedies, 
and, whatever we may think of the diseases, it must 
be admitted that the proposed remedies are decidedly 
desperate. This parrot cry — because it is a parrot cry — 
has been uttered incessantly of recent years in regard to 
one particular disease — that of crime. The advocates of 
the desperate remedy for this malady have put forward 
their panacea in season and out of season, but although 
their clamour has been loud and prolonged they have 
failed to create any deep or lasting impression. They 
have made the mistake of promising too much, and they 
have suggested the progress to a new era when pro- 
fessional crime shall be a thing of the past by paths, not 
only slipi)ery but dirty, which did not commend them- 
selves to the minds and consciences of the community at 
large. For some time past, having figured in this matter 
as voces clamantes in deserto, the advocates of drastic 
measures for extinguishing the criminal have preserved 
a discreet silence, and it was hoped they had seen the 
error of their ways and had, metaphorically, mounted a 
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stool of repentance. Apparently, however, such is not 
the case. The trial of two or three notorious scoundrels 
on a forgery charge at the Old Bailey, in November last, 
gave occasion for the reappearance of one of these advo- 
cates, and Sir Robert Anderson, undaunted by many 
previous failures in his suggestions for a short way with 
criminals, once again permitted his sentiments to be 
voiced in print. 

Originally, if I recollect aright. Sir Robert Anderson's 
suggestion was that a professional criminal was a beast of 
prey, a danger and a terror to the community in whose 
interests he should be exterminated. When tackled sub- 
sequently with having proposed that professional criminals 
should be put out of existence, the charge was indignantly 
denied. It is unfortunate that when Sir Robert Anderson 
again ventilated his views respecting the method of dealing 
with criminals, the article should have been headed: 
" High-Class Criminals : Scheme of Extinction." The 
man who only reads head-lines — and there are many such 
in these high-pressure days — might be excused if he deduced 
from this that Sir Robert was still urging a dogs' home 
lethal-chamber policy in regard to the professional criminal. 
I say still urging, advisedly, because I have a letter before 
me from his pen, addressed to a London newspaper in 
April of last year, in which he remarks that " a man who 
commits a crime under pressure of strong temptation may 
deserve helping, whereas a high-handed offender deserves 
hanging." It is easy from this letter to glean what is in 
Sir Robert Anderson's mind. 

The trial of Bridgewater and his confederates at the 
Old Bailey afforded Sir Robert Anderson an opportunity 
of once again proclaiming his old gospel, if I can apply 
such a word to one of the most extraordinary schemes 
ever put forward in a Christian and civilised country — a 
scheme based on utterly erroneous premisses, faulty 
throughout in its logic, and absolutely futile in its con- 
clusions. There are, he tells us, a gang of expert scoun- 
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drels of marvellous intelligence and brain power who 
engineer most of the big crimes which from time to time 
startle the community, but are so astute that they almost 
invariably manage to keep out of the clutches of the 
police. Their persons and procedure, we are asked to 
believe, are well known, but it is impossible to procure 
evidence to secure their conviction. Occasionally, it is 
said, one of these men is caught and sentenced. In due 
course if he lives he is released. " Why should he be ?" 
inquire Sir Robert Anderson and those of his school. *' A 
fox has been raiding a circle of hen-roosts. One night he 
is caught, but the loss of only one chicken can be proved 
against him at the moment, and a month would probably 
be enough for that. But you do not give him a month ; 
you kill him. I would not,*' says Sir Robert Anderson, 
*'kill the criminal, though I am inclined to think that 
hanging would do a great deal of good in some cases. I 
would simply shut him up where he could no longer carry 
on his profession, and make him work for his living." 
Now, reasoning by analogy is a fascinating process, but it 
very frequently lands the reasoner in a quagmire of diffi- 
culties. There is no analogy between a man and a fox, 
and the treatment meted out to the latter does not afford 
any guidance in regard to the best method of treating 
the criminal. Here is the manner in which Sir Robert 
Anderson justifies his short way with professional 
criminals : 

"Imagine the case of a new society. They put no 
bolts on their doors, and no fastenings on their windows, 
for there is no need of such things. Years pass, and the 
society grows, and they suddenly wake up to the fact that 
they have a thief in their midst. They capture him and 
give him a month. At the end of that time they release 
him, and he naturally returns to theft. They capture him 
again and give him three months, and this time they take 
his photograph and finger-prints. The new sentence does 
not deter him. He is released again, and he pursues his 
life of crime. Surely the sensible thing would be to say. 
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* We will have no more of this. This man has declared 
war on us ; we will get rid of him.' He would then no 
longer be able to multiply crime by his example and 
through heredity. In ten years there would be no pro- 
fessional crime at all. While the law stands as it does 
men are willing to take the chance of being caught, 
knowing that if they are it is not the end, and they will 
be at liberty again to follow what they have laid down as 
their business in life. If you are content to put the Ten 
Commandments behind you, crime is not an unpleasant 
way of making a living. But if a man knew that when 
caught there was the possibility that he would never have 
another chance he would give it up. If he did not he 
would sooner or later be got out of harm*s way." 

In criticising Sir Robert Anderson's proposals on a 
previous occasion I remarked that the fundamental fallacy 
which lies beneath all his suggestions is that crime is a 
thing apart in modern civilisation, and that a professional 
criminal can easily be ear-marked. In fact in his most 
recent pronouncement, Sir Robert puts forward the 
astounding statement that the really clever criminals do 
not amount to more than a few dozen! What is a 
criminal? what is crime, may I ask? I can, I think, 
answer this question. What Sir Robert Anderson has 
in his mind is not a criminal who commits crime, but 
a vulgar criminal who commits vulgar crimes — forgery, 
burglary, house-breaking, larceny, picking pockets, and 
so on. He affects to be oblivious of the fact that outside 
this coterie of criminals, very properly so called, there is 
another far larger, and much more dangerous class of 
criminals — professional criminals, too — who are at work 
every day — men of great intelligence and vast brain 
power. They do not commit the foregoing crimes in 
their nakedness, but as their methods are more insidious, 
their depredations larger, and their immunity much greater, 
they are evidently far more dangerous to the community 
at large than the few dozen of whom Sir Robert Anderson 
speaks, the locking up for life or extinction of whom will. 
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he suggests, render England an Arcadia where crime will 
be unknown, and bolts and bars be quite unnecessary. 
Unfortunately, there is another side to this pleasing 
picture of a future ideal state of things. I will not 
attempt to depict it myself, but will utilise the bird's- 
eye view thereof afforded by Lieutenant - Colonel Sir 
Henry Smith, late Chief of the City of London Police, 
in an article recently contributed by him to Blackwood's 
Magazine. Referring to commercial morality in the City, 
Sir Henry remarked : " Half the gentlemen one sees in 
the morning tumbling out of the trains from Bayswater 
and Putney intent on picking their neighbours' pockets, 
would be engaged in 'picking oakum' if there were in 
the city an official similar to the Procurator-Fiscal in 
Scotland." 

Now this is not a pleasing picture, and in my opinion 
it quite spoils the effect of Sir Robert Anderson's painting 
of the ideal England when the few dozen professional 
criminals whom the police know are safely under lock 
and key or under the sod — for good or bad. If we apply 
the analogy of the fox and the hen-roost to these silk- 
hatted, gloved, and well-groomed city gentlemen, what a 
plethora of prisons we shall need ! Are all these pick- 
pockets, at it every day and all day be it remarked, to be 
locked up for life or "extinguished"? What are they, 
if Sir Henry Smith's picture be true, but professional 
criminals, carrying on their crime with almost absolute 
unpunity ? 

Were Sir Robert Anderson's premisses correct — viz., 
that there are about a few dozen professional criminals 
in England, men who organise crime and keep in the 
background themselves, and that, were it possible to 
capture and permanently incarcerate these men, crime 
would be largely diminished, the remedy would be simple 
enough. But any man who know^ anything of crime or 
criminals, or of modern civilisation, knows full well that 
Sir Robert Anderson's panacea is a chimera, the outcome 
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of a ludicrous delusion. Crime is an evil induced or 
produced by certain causes which cannot be determined 
merely by locking up 50 or 500, 5,000 or 500,000 men. 
It can be diminished by various means, and indeed some 
species of crime have largely diminished while others have 
increased. The most effective method of decreasing crime 
is by elevating the moral tone of the community ; and the 
most effective, indeed the only effective, means of dealing 
with the convicted criminal is by seeking during his 
period of punishment to raise his moral tone, to inculcate 
moral ideas, to teach him through his reason, his judg- 
ment, and his intellect to "cease to do evil." That a 
man who has occupied the position Sir Robert Anderson 
has should tell the public that "Crime is not an un- 
pleasant way of making a living " is to me astounding. 
I can hardly believe that such a statement as this deludes 
him : I am sorry that he should attempt to delude the 
public by making it. I have met thousands of criminals 
in gaol, where men certainly do not lead artificial lives as 
regards their fellows, and I have no hesitation in declaring 
such a statement as that put forth by Sir Robert Ander- 
son to be absolutely false, if he means that criminals so 
think. I fear that Sir Robert has written and spoken so 
much about crime and criminals, and is so anxious to 
bolster up theories he has formed, that his mind in this 
matter is incapable of reasoning thereon. He may take 
it from me that no criminal loves crime or regards it as 
other than an odious means of existence of which he 
would be gladly quit were such a thing practicable. But, 
as Sir Robert Anderson has perchance discovered in the 
course of his existence, circumstances are often too strong 
for men, and once a man come to mature years gets into 
any groove, good or bad, it is difficult for him to get out 
of it, unless he be taken out of it. 

I sincerely hope that the people of this country will not 
be glamoured by the sophistries of Sir Robert Anderson, 
or bamboozled by his empirical suggestions. A man is 
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not a fox, I once more repeat. All our legislation, all 
our religion, our hospitals, our societies, charitable and 
philanthropic, exist just because man is not as the beasts 
of the field or even as Sir Robert Anderson's fox. In a 
book which Sir Robert Anderson reveres we are told that 
man has been made a little lower than the angels, that he 
has been endowed with an immortal soul, while not only 
revealed religion but the custom and usages of the world 
boldly declare that man, each individual man or woman, 
is not a thing apart, a mere beast seeking his prey, but a 
member of a society bound together in a mysterious 
manner. Society has an undoubted right to punish its 
members for breaches of those laws which it has agreed 
to observe, but it has no right to seize a member and 
punish him not for what he has done but for what it is 
possible he may do. That is in effect the gist of Sir 
Robert Anderson's proposal. Indeed he broadly outlines 
it because he admits the extent of his crime ought not to 
affect the punishment of the professional criminal. '' It 
would not matter," he says, " if a man only stole sixpence, 
if he is known as a professional criminal." That is the 
matter in a nutshell. You are to be locked up for life not 
for what you have done, but because Scotland Yard 
declares you to be a dangerous criminal, and there is 
no knowing what you may do. Such a scheme would, 
in my opinion, have more appropriately emanated from 
Bedlam. It is the desparing cry of a man in a hurry, of 
the man who is cocksure he is right and wants to experi- 
ment on the corpus vile of his fellow creatures. 

It is easy to ridicule the absurd proposals of Sir Robert 
Anderson for extinguishing crime and criminals, but un- 
fortunately there are here and there a few persons who 
are glamoured by his forecast of halcyon days when 
" clever criminals " shall be things of the past and crime 
will, in consequence, have dwindled into insignificance. 
It is, I admit, a pleasing prospect, and it allures some 
persons who think that, because Sir Robert Anderson has 
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been at Scotland Yard, he is necessarily a specialist in 
rooting out crime. It is regrettable to think that Sir 
Robert Anderson's panacea should have imposed on a 
man so inteUigent as Sir Edward Fry. In giving evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the care of the feeble- 
minded, that eminent lawyer a short time back expressed 
the opinion that '* the law ought to allow the absolute 
segregation or imprisonment for life of persons who will 
go on committing crimes. The State," he went on to 
say, " ought to have the right to imprison a person for life, 
whenever the evidence goes to show that he is an habitual 
criminal who, directly he comes out of prison, is com- 
miting crime again. I would," continued Sir Edward, 
" give the judge the power of trying the question whether 
the man was an habitual criminal, and if he was found to 
be such the judge should have the power to protect society 
from him for life." Sir Edward Fry is, however, not so 
cocksure as Sir Robert Anderson, because, when putting 
forward these views, he was careful to preface them by 
the remark, "I may be wrong." I do not think the 
possibility of his being wrong on any subject has ever 
entered into Sir Robert Anderson's mental vision. 

Sir Robert Anderson proposes to extinguish crime by 
locking up for life a few dozen professional criminals who, 
he says, organise it. Sir Edward Fry suggests reducing 
crime by permanently incarcerating men who habitually 
commit it. The remedy in each case is heroic, but the 
fact of its being put forward shows that both these gentle- 
men have an imperfect knowledge of what crime is and of 
the causes which frequently induce men to commit it. 
The subject is one on which a whole volume might be 
written, and I shall not enlarge on the matter here. In an 
article I contributed to the Ethological Journal last year on 
this question, I remarked : *^ It seems to me that the royal 
road to making our prisoners reputable members of the 
community is to prevent them on their release from gaol 
from returning to the conditions which have made them 
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criminals. If, like the transported criminal, the criminal 
of to-day were given a chance to live, not by chopping 
wood in what is sarcastically, I suppose, termed a 'home,' 
where he is and feels himself degraded ; but under such 
conditions as will give him not only a chance to live, but 
to cultivate self-respect and learn to keep the animal 
portion of his nature under restraint, the criminal will 
show that he too can become as respectable as any man." 
Until society has made some effort of this kind — and it 
has never yet been attempted — society in my opinion has 
no right to listen to these counsels of despair. The very 
same arguments as are now advanced by Sir Robert 
Anderson and those of his way of thinking were in days 
gone by urged in opposition to any amelioration of the 
penal code. The sacred rights of property in the opinion 
of these people should be the first consideration. The 
bodies and souls of a few thousand criminals are nought in 
comparison. It is to me inexplicable that men who 
profess a profound belief in and veneration for Christianity 
should permit themselves to be associated with such 
schemes. Christianity which, divested of its theological 
encrustation, teaches boldly and plainly the dignity of 
man, the infinite value of even one human soul and the 
nothingness of property and other material and ephemeral 
things. 

Let me in conclusion tell Sir Robert Anderson and Sir 
Edward Fry and other like advocates of perpetual im- 
prisonment for paltry offences if repeated, that not in 
cruelty but in kindness lies the true remedy for crime. If, 
as you now do, you segregate men from their fellows, not 
in gaol but in the world, if you create, not by legislation 
but by custom, a class of outcasts and pariahs, men who 
have infringed the criminal law against property who have 
been punished for their crime and against whom in 
consequence every door is shut, you perpetuate crime and 
regularly recruit a class which is not only a danger to the 
community but a plague spot on our modern civilisation, 
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a terrible object lesson that our Christian preaching is a 
sham, our religion a lie. The past teaches us that the 
diminution of crime is not effected by brutal and revolting 
punishment but by education, enlightenment, the ameliora- 
tion of social conditions. The lessons of the past are, 
however, profitless for some persons. Vanity, which is so 
potent a factor in the lives of many men and women, 
induces them to believe that they and they alone possess 
the nostrum which is to work the miraculous cure. These 
men are really quacks, it may be unconscious quacks. 
Their nostrum would merely accentuate the evil and 
demoralise those employing it. No, the extinction of 
crime lies not in that direction. It lies, in my opinion, in 
the direction of preaching in season and out of season the 
divine gospel of the brotherhood of man. The more that 
gospel is proclaimed and believed, the more potent its 
results. Were mankind to accept it implicitly and ex- 
plicitly the whole of our social economy would be revo- 
lutionised. In that ideal state no man would wrong his 
fellow citizens actively or passively, either by his action or 
his callousness. The rights of property would be respected. 
So, too, would the duty of man to his fellow man. When, 
if ever, such a condition of things is realised the fact that 
man, to render more secure his few miserable pieces of 
metal, whether in the shape of coins, watches, spoons, 
forks, or what not, should torture human lives and imperil 
human souls will be deemed a fact almost too horrible to 
contemplate. "The man in the street" of those days 
will regard Sir Robert Anderson and his proposals for 
extinguishing crime and criminals very much as we of 
to-day regard Torquemada and his myrmidons of the 
Spanish Inquisition ; he will utterly fail to comprehend by 
what process of reasoning, in accordance with what divine 
law a police official in this year 1905 gravely declared that 
" the safety of the property of the public is of more im- 
portance than the reformation of the criminal." 

H. J. B. Montgomery. 



•• FIFTY YEARS AMONG SAVAGES " 

Books of adventure do not often come within the scope of 
the Humane Review, but on this occasion we propose to 
give our readers some excerpts from an unpublished work, 
which we have been permitted to see in manuscript, en- 
titled " Fifty Years Among Savages," the author of which^ 
though unknown as a writer, has strong humanitarian 
sympathies. In reading this strange narrative we have 
been somewhat puzzled by the lack of any precise state- 
ment as to the whereabouts of the savage people whose 
habits are described ; it may be, however, that the absence 
of maps or charts is due solely to the fact that the book is 
not yet fully prepared for publication. We have certainly 
no reason to doubt the bona fides of the writer, who insists 
strongly in his preface on the entire truthfulness of the 
story ; so we must leave it to our readers to supply what 
is missing from a geographical point of view as their own 
judgment may suggest. But here let the author speak for 
himself, and if we find a too romantic tone in his remarks, 
let us make allowance for one whose feelings have so long 
had to suffer restraint during the grievous experiences 
recorded by him. 

" The tales of travellers, from Herodotus to Marco Polo, 
and from Marco Polo to the modern ' globe-trotter,' have 
in all ages been subject, justlv or unjustlv* to a good deal 
of suspicion, on the ground that those who go in quest of 
curious information among outlandish tribes are liable in 
the first instance to be imposed on themselves, and in the 
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sequel to impose on their readers. No such doubt, how- 
ever, can attach to the following record of * Fifty Years 
among Savages,' for I am myself a native of the land 
whose customs are described hy me, and what I have to 
narrate is not some brief excitmg spell of adventure, but 
facts of lifelong experience. I cannot think that my story, 
true as it is, and admitting of corroboration by the similar 
witness of others, is any the less adventurous on that 
account; for, like previous writers who have recorded 
certain startling discoveries, I, too, have to speak of soli- 
tudes and remotenesses, vast deserts and rare oases, in- 
extricable forests and dividing gulfs, and such experiences 
are none the less noteworthy because they are not of the 
body but of the mind. At any rate, the tale which I have 
to tell deals with incidents which have had a very real 
significance for myself— quite as real as any of those 
related by the most venturesome of voyagers — and I am 
not without hope that some of my readers may be able, 
from their own personal observation, to lend weight to my 
conclusions. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"The fifty years spent by me among savages form the 
subject of this story, but not, be it noted, fifty years of 
consciousness that my life was so cast, for during the first 
half, and more, of my residence in the strange land where 
I was born, the dreadful reality of my surroundings was 
quite unsuspected by me, except now and then, perhaps, 
in a passing glimmer of apprehension. Then, by slow 
degrees, incident after incident brought a gradual awaken- 
ing, until at last, as the heroine of Ibsen's play was aroused 
to the fact that she had for years been living 'with a 
strange man,' there flashed on my mind the tremendous 
conviction which alone could explain and reconcile for me 
the many contradictions of our society — that we were not 
* civilised ' but * savages ' — that the * dark ages,' far from 
being part of a remote past, are very literally present to 
us at the beginning of this twentieth century. 

" And here, in explanation of my long blmdness to this 
unwelcome truth, it must be remarked that there is a fixed 
and almost insuperable superstition among my savage 
fellow-islanders — and indeed among all the surrounding 
nations — that they are a cultured and highly-civilised race. 
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living in an age which has wholly emerged from the bar- 
barism of their forefathers, the * good old times ' to which 
some of them even affect to look back with feelings of 
pious regretfulness. It was this delusion, to which of 
course I was at first fully subject, that made it so difficult 
for me to see things in their true light, and still makes it 
well-nigh impossible to communicate the truth to others, 
except to those whose suspicions have in some measure 
been aroused. In reality, it will be seen, the difference 
between the earlier 'barbarism' and the later so-called 
* civilisation ' is, in the main, a mere matter of the absence 
or presence*of certain materialistic * sciences', which, while' 
largely altering and complicating the physical conditions 
of life, leave its essentially savage spirit almost entirely 
untouched. 

« « « « « 

" It was not till I was nearly thirty years of age, I think, 
that I felt any serious concern as to the manners and 
customs with which I was familiar, and which I had un- 
questioningly accepted from childhood as part of the 
natural order. I had heard and read of * savages,' but felt 
the more satisfaction to know that I was a native of a land 
which had for centuries enjoyed the blessings of civilisa- 
tion, which it was anxious to disseminate as widely as 
possible throughout the earth. Why the food of my 
countrymen' should have been the first thing to set me 
wondering I am unable to say, for as my later discoveries 
convinced me, the dietetic habits of these people are not 
more astonishing than many kindred practices which I 
still regarded without mistrust. But it was so; and I 
then found myself realising, with an amazement which 
time has not diminished, that the * meat ' which formed 
the staple of their diet, and which I was accustomed to 
regard — like bread, or fruit, or vegetables — as a mere com- 
modity of the table, was in truth the dead flesh — the 
actual flesh and blood — of oxen, sheep, swine, and other 
animals that were slaughtered in vast numbers under con- 
ditions so horrible that even to mention the subject at 
polite dinner-tables would have been an unpardonable 
offence. 

" Now, when I began to put questions to my friends and 
acquaintances about this apparently glaring inconsistency 
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in our civilisation, I could not help observing, novice 
though I was in such discussion, that the answers by which 
they sought to parry my awkward importunities were 
extremely evasive and sophistical — reminding me of the 
quibbling explanations which Herman Melville received 
from the hospitable cannibals of Typee, when he inquired 
too closely into certain dietetic observances; and from 
this I could not but suspect that, as far as diet was con- 
cerned, we differed in degree only from the savages whom 
we deemed so debased. 

" It must be understood, however, that here, and in all 
my references to * savages,' I use that term in its natural 
and inoffensive meaning, as implying simply a lack of the 
higher civilisation and not any personal cruelty or blood- 
thirstiness. What I write is just a friendly account of 
friendly savages (by one of them) ; and I would emphasise 
the fact that the kindliness and good-nature of my fellow- 
countrymen are in one direction quite as marked features 
of their character as their savagery is in another. In 
their own families, to their own kith and kin, to their 
personal friends — to all those whom Fortune has placed 
within, instead of without, the charmed circle of relation- 
ship—their conduct, in the great majority of cases, is 
exemplary ; it is only where custom or prejudice has dug 
a gulf of division between their fellow-creatures and them- 
selves that they indulge in the barbarous practices to 
which I refer. 

^n ^^ ^^ r^ ^^ 

" It may be convenient if I speak of the native customs 
under two heads : first, those that relate to human beings ; 
and, secondly, those that relate to the so-called lower 
animals. In few ways, perhaps, is the barbarism of these 
islanders more apparent than in their wars and in their 
preparation for wars. For what they call * peace * is, in 
fact, only an armed truce — an interval between two out- 
breaks of hostility — during which, so far from being at 
genuine peace witn their neighbours, they are occupied in 
speculating on where the next attack shall be delivered, 
or, rather (for they love to depict themselves as always 
standing on pious self-defence against the wanton aggres- 
siveness of others), how they shall repel the next attack 
from abroad. It is their custom always to have, for the 
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time being, some bugbear among neighbouring tribes, 
whose supposed machinations against the richer portions 
of their empire gives them constant cause for unrest, and 
prompts them to cement undying, but equally transitory, 
alliances with other nations, so that their very friendships 
are based less on the spirit of amity than on that of dis- 
trust. Under pretence of believing in an unbelievable and, 
indeed, wholly ridiculous maxim — Si vis pacem,para bcllum, 
' If you wish for peace, prepare for war' — they keep their 
minds for ever set on wars and rumours of wars, with the 
result that wars periodically come to pass, and, in spite of 
all their profession of benevolence and brotherhood, the 
trade of killing is that which is above all others respected 
by them. Is money required for purposes of national 
welfare, such as education or the relief of the poor? 
Every difficulty is at once put in the way of such expen- 
diture for such ends. But let there be the least suspicion, 
however irrational, of some foreign slight to ' the flag,' 
and there is scarce a savage in the island who is not will- 
ing that the public treasury should be depleted in pursu- 
ance of a childish revenge. To remonstrate against such 
folly is to incur the charge of being ' unpatriotic' 

"But comical as their foreign policy is, their social 
system is still more so, for, under the guise of * charity ' 
and 'philanthropy,' there exists, in fact, a civil war, in 
which each individual, or group of individuals, plays a 
remorseless game of * Beggar my neighbour ' and * Devil 
take the hindmost' in the mad scramble for wealth, whence 
results, of course, a state of gross and glaring inequality, 
under which certain favoured persons wallow in the good 
things of life, while others pass their years in the pinch of 
extremest poverty. Thus, in due course, and by an un- 
erring process, is manufactured what they call *the 
criminal class ' — that is, the host of those who are driven 
by social injustice to outlawry and violence. And herein, 
perhaps, as much as in any other of their customs, is shown 
the inherent savagery of their natures, for, instead of 
attempting to eradicate the cause of these evils by the 
institution of fairer and juster modes of living, my fellow- 
islanders are almost to a man in favour of ' punishing' (that 
is the expression) these victims of their own foolish laws 
by the infliction of barbarous sentences of imprisonment. 
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or by the lash, or, in extreme cases, by the gallows. To 
inculcate habits of honesty they shut a man in prison, and 
render him more than ever incapable of earning an honest 
livelihood. As a warning against robbery with violence, 
they give a lesson in official violence by flogging the 
criminal ; and, by way of teaching the sanctity of human 
life, they judicially murder the murderer. Every grotesque 
absurdity that might occur to the mind of a dreaming 
drunkard is solemnly and deliberately enacted in their so- 
called 'courts of law.' And anyone who ventures to 
suggest that this is the case is regarded as a fool and 
reprobate for his pains ! 

« « « « « 

" But it is when we turn to their treatment of the non- 
human races that we And the surest evidences of barbar- 
ism ; yet their savagery, even here, is not wholly * naked 
and unashamed,' for, strange to say, these curious people 
delight to mask their rudeness in a cloak of fallacies and 
sophisms, and to present themselves as * lovers ' of those 
very creatures whom they habitually torture for ' sport,' 
* science,' and the 'table.' They actually have a law for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, under which certain 

J)rivileged species, classed as * domestic,' are protected 
rom certain specified wrongs, though all the time they 
may be subjected with impunity to other and worse in- 
juries at the hands of the slaughterman or the vivisector ; 
while the wild species, though presumably not less sensi- 
tive to pain, are regarded as almost entirely outside the 
pale of protection, and as legitimate subjects for those 
brutalities of * sport ' which are characteristic of the 
savage mind. Nothing can exceed the ferocity of their 
national pastimes, in which, under the plea of affording 
healthful exercise to their tormentors, park-bred deer, that 
have been kept in paddocks for the purpose, are turned 
out before a mob of men and dogs to be baited and 
worried ; foxes, otters, and hares are hunted and ' broken 
up'; bagged rabbits are 'coursed' in small enclosures by 
yelling savages on the afternoon of the weekly religious 
festival ; pheasants and other * preserved ' birds are mown 
down in thousands in an organized butchery euphemistic- 
ally known as the battue ; pigeons are released from traps in 
order to be shot by gangs of ruffians, who gamble over the 
result of their skill ; and almost every conceivable form of 
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cowardly slaughter is practised as 'sportsmanlike' and 
commended as 'manly.' All this, moreover, is done 
before the eves, and for the example, of mere youths and 
children, who are thus from their tenderest years in- 
structed in the habit of being pitiless and cruel. Nay, in 
some cases they are even encouraged to take part in such 
doings, and on the first occasion when they are ' in at the 
death ' are initiated by being * blooded ' — that is, baptised 
with the blood of the slaughtered animal by way of pious 
ceremonial. 

" Nor is it, perhaps, so strange as it might at first 
appear, that my fellow-countrymen should thus take 
delight in the torture of helpless animals ; for, in spite of 
their boasted progress in science and ethics, they are still 
practically ignorant of the real kinship which exists be- 
tween mankind and the other races, and of the duties 
which this kinship implies. They are still the victims 01 
that old anthropocentric superstition which pictures Man 
as the centre of the universe, and separated from the 
inferior animals — mere playthings made for his august 
pleasure and amusement — by a deep intervening gulf; and 
It is probable enough that it any one of these unthinking 
savages who * break up ' a hare, or baptise their children 
in the blood of a butchered stag, were reminded that he 
himself is in very truth an ' animal,' he would resent such 
statement of a scientific fact as a slight on his religious 
convictions and on his personal self-respect. The very 
scientists themselves, who have in theory renounced the 
old-fashioned idea of a universe created tor mankind, are 
the first in practice to belie their own biological faith, for 
they claim the moral right to sacrifice large numbers of 
the lower animals, without scruple or remorse, to the 
demands of 'scientific research,' just as if the fact of a 
close kinship between the philosopher who wields the 
scalpel and the dog who lies m the trough were a notion of 
which Science is unaware I 

* * . m * m 

** Is it surprising that, to those of us who have gradually 
realised that we are dwelling in a wild land among savages 
such as these, the consciousness of the discovery should at 
times bring with it a sense of unutterable loneliness and 
desolation — that we should feel cut off, as it were, by in- 
terminable leagues of misunderstanding, from all human 
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intercourse, and from all possibility of expressing our- 
selves ? What appeal can be made to people whose first 
instinct, on seeing a beautiful animal, full of joyousness 
and vitality, is to hunt, or vivisect, or eat it ? One can 
only marvel how such sheer, untempered barbarism has 
come down to us from the past. As Thoreau says, 
'Where are the heathen? Was there ever any supersti- 
tion before ?' 

" But the facts, though terrible in their first impression, 
are capable of being more hopefully regarded. There is a 
consolatory, as well as a discomforting, way of interpret- 
ing them. For if these countrymen of ours be indeed 
savages (as who can doubt ?), have we not at least reason 
to rejoice that, being savages, they in many ways conduct 
themselves so discreetly — that, as far as their sense of 
relationship extends, they are so civil, so kindly, so law- 
abiding? Instead, therefore, of too loudly upbraiding 
them for hunting or eating their little brethren, the 
animals, ought we not, perhaps, to feel and express some 
gratitude to them that they do not hunt each other — that 
they have not eaten us ? Their self-restraint in many 
directions is, perhaps, quite as remarkable as their self- 
abandonment in others ; and the mere fact of one's having 
lived fifty years among savages is in itself a testimonial to 
their good-nature. Looked at in this light, the trouble is 
not so much that they are in reality savage, as that they 
profess themselves to be civilised ; for it is from the false 
garb of civilisation that the misapprehension has sprung. 

But, however that may be, they are, when the worst is 
said of them, a quaint and interesting people, and it is my 
earnest wish that, by the publication of this story, I may 
be the means of drawing to my fellow-islanders the closer 
attention of anthropologists and savants in all lands. 
Surely, in an age when the wild tribes of Africa, America, 
and Australasia have been the subject of so much learned 
discourse, it is desirable that a race which has carried into 
the twentieth century the primitive customs which I have 
described should be critically and exhaustively studied. 
If such should indeed be the result of my book, I shall be 
more than compensated for whatever pain I may have felt 
in the writing of these strange but faithfully -recorded 
experiences." 



THE CRUELTY OF FIELD SPORTS 

TWO PRIZE ESSAYS 

L 

What is sport ? One meaning of the word is, " to 
practise field diversions." Diversion is "amusement, 
recreation." Now, what is cruelty ? The *' infliction of 
pain ; pleasure at suffering ; lack of pity or mercy." Field 
sports, then, are amusements or recreation out of doors. 
Now, why should cruelty be associated with such desirable 
pursuits ? Because the term " field sports " is now almost 
exclusively used for expeditions having for their object 
the pursuit of some creature with the intention of killing 
it. A great variety of ways are employed, and a large 
number of fiirred and feathered creatures selected for the 
furtherance of these objects. Often these have done their 
pursuer no harm, and sometimes they have proved them- 
selves good friends to man by reason of their food consist- 
ing of insects and other small creatures, which would 
destroy vegetation useful to mankind. 

Picture to yourself a field near a wood where rabbits 
and hares are peacefully nibbling their food. All at oncQ 
the barking of dogs is heard, and a crowd of schoolboys 
is seen sending the dogs to chase the hare. The latter 
makes a run for dear life, to be followed by boys and 
dogs in hot pursuit. The hare is chased through wood 
and field, across roads and ditches, becoming more and 
more terrified as it finds strength going from it, thus 
making it less able to escape. After being chased one, 
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or, it may be, two hours, the hare is overtaken by the 
dogs, sometimes because it is dead-beat and can therefore 
run no longer ; sometimes because it comes to an im- 
pediment, such as wire-netting, or a high wall which it 
cannot surmount. The dogs seize it fiercely, and would 
tear it linjb from limb if left alone. Usually the leader of 
the hunt coming up takes from the hare the little life 
still remaining. And this is reckoned to be amusement, 
recreation ! It is certainly not so to the hunted one, and 
what have the hunters gained ? A good run over the 
country? That could have been obtained without the 
doing to death of a beautiful, harmless, defenceless 
animal. The exhilaration of the chase ? If this be the 
only way to obtain exhilaration, then it is dearly bought. 

What have the hunters lost ? Not life, like their victim, 
but a sense of fair play, supposed to be one of the special 
traits of the English. No one can assert that it is fair 
play when perhaps a hundred boys and a dozen dogs 
chase one small animal. The hunters have lost, too, 
some degree of sensitiveness, else they could never have 
witnessed, much less have been the means of causing, that 
keen struggle for life without trying to help the one so 
unfairly placed. They have also lost a sense of the 
sacredness of life — that which none but a Divine Power 
can bestow. To create denotes a higher power than to 
destroy. Anyone with sufficient brute strength can take 
life, but the cleverest and strongest can never restore the 
breath of life to the dead body. But the mere killing of 
the creature pursued is oftentimes the most merciful act 
of all ; it would often be a great gain to the victim if the 
taking of its life had been the first instead of the last 
transaction, for thus it would have been saved much 
suffering. During a shorter or longer time, as the case 
may be, the hunted one has been relentlessly pursued by 
its foes, compelling it to exert all its powers to their fullest 
extent. Not for one moment can the cruel tension be 
relaxed, until at length nature becomes exhausted, and 
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the animal realises that the brave, desperate struggle has 
been in vain. Nor must we forget that all through the 
struggle the animal has been subjected to great fear, even 
amounting to terror. It occasionally happens that the 
pursued one escapes. In some cases the animal or bird 
is wounded to such an extent that it cannot go in search 
of food, so it dies the slow death of starvation/ having to 
bear the pain of its wounds as well as the pangs of 
hunger. Or, perchance, a limb is broken, and it goes 
maimed for the rest of its life. It is said that the hare, 
even when successful in eluding its pursuers, often dies 
from a burst heart, owing to the undue exertion to which 
it has been put, for the hare does not possess a strong heart. 

Some individuals assert that the fox enjoys the run as 
much as the sportsman. It is idle to talk thus, for when 
enjoyment is being experienced a creature does not 
exhibit all the signs of fear, terror, and suffering that a 
hunted fox does. He runs into all kinds of danger, such 
as into dwelling-houses and up chimneys, which if he 
were on an expedition of enjoyment he would certainly 
never go near. Why? Because his sole object is to 
avoid the greater danger he knows is following him. 
Another element of cruelty is the hunting of the female 
when she is with young. In the human race this is 
always the time when extra consideration and care is 
shown to the one about to become a mother. The lower 
animals are not essentially different from the human in 
some respects, and this is one, so that to put a female 
with young to all the alarm and violent exertion of being 
hunt^ is an added wrong done to her. 

When dealinjg with the hare-hunt reference was made 
to boys engaging in it, but hunting is by no means con- 
fined to boys. Men of all ages and positions, and even 
women, " amuse " themselves by sport. Yes, women ! 
Some of them, doubtless, themselves mothers, who do all 
in their power to guard their own Uttle ones from danger 
and harm, can go into woods and fields armed with 
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weapons, and assisted by trained horses and dogs, to 
wound and kill the young of animals and birds, or to take 
from them the fostering care of one or both parents. And 
to do all this harm just for sport ! 

Hitherto we have considered wild animals which are 
pursued \>y man in their native haunts, having left to 
them their natural means of defence, and being on ground 
well known to them. But sometimes animals and birds 
are what is called " preserved." These are more or less 
domesticated, therefore they are less prepared for self- 
defence, because some of their wants have been provided 
for, and they have learned, in some measure, to depend 
on man. But one day these half-tame creatures find the 
process reversed, and those who have hitherto to a certain 
extent cared for them, are now using all their endeavours 
to pursue and destroy them. Time and space, if not 
heart, would fail to expose all the cruelties practised in 
connection with the pursuit of these semi-domesticated 
creatures. To describe one or two must suffice as a fair 
example of the full long list. 

Take the hunting of the tame stag. The stag is taken 
from his peaceful grazing in a quiet park, put into a cart, 
and carried to a strange place. He is then put on the 
ground, and after a short time a pack of hounds are let 
loose on him. The stag, which has previously been deprived 
of his antlers, instinctively knows these dogs are his enemies, 
and runs whichever way he deems will give him the best 
chance of escape. Men on horseback follow, and for some 
time the unlucky stag is pursued by shouting men and 
barking dogs. His terrors increase, he either enters for 
shelter any building which he can find available, or he 
attempts mounting iron or wood fences; sometimes he 
clears the fence, sometimes his legs become entangled, 
then the dogs get their reward by tearing his flesh and 
tasting his blood. At other times, after a long run, the 
stag is caught unhurt, and carted back to the park until 
his masters are again inclined for " sport." But the stag 
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never gets used to being hunted, for he always shows fear 
and terror when thus chased. 

Observe how the grouse and partridge shooting expedi- 
tions are managed. The bird^ are gathered together by 
men called beaters, to within a certain distance from the 
sportsmen who are waiting with loaded guns. The" beaters 
suddenly make a great noise, which causes the birds to 
fly. Then guns are fired, and birds shot, as quickly as 
may be. The birds which are shot quite dead are for- 
tunate. Many are disabled in the legs or wings, some 
wounded in other places. Dead birds are collected and 
bagged, when shooters go home and boast of the murders 
committed by them. Wounded birds are sometimes left till 
next day, when they are killed after having borne their 
misery some sixteen or twenty hours. But some have 
crept under cover, and linger in great suffering for many 
days. Think of the pigeon-shooting and rabbit-coursing 
which regularly take place. Pigeons are brought to the 
shooting ground in crates, probably having been closely 
packed therein all through the previous night. They are 
taken out one at a time, each one being put into a small 
box. As each bird is released from its box and flies up- 
wards, a man ready with loaded gun flres, and usually 
either kills or wounds it. If possible, the rabbit-coursing 
is still more cruel. Carried in sacks to the course, so 
huddled up that sometimes their legs are broken, they are 
turned out dazed, frightened, and partially exhausted, to 
be followed by greyhounds sent in hot pursuit of the 
terrified little creatures. The dogs soon overtake the 
rabbits, tear their ears and flesh, break their legs, and 
generally mutilate them before death takes place. 

But, enough ; although the tale of suffering is by no 
means ended. These things are not done in secrecy — 
nothing of the kind. The man of wealth and leisure 
engages in sport as one means of spending his surplus 
money, and one way of occupying time which hangs 
heavily on his hands. He calls together his friends and 
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a right merry company they make, although each one 
knows the end and aim of the outing is to wound and 
kill. The working-man, doubtless influenced, though per- 
haps unconsciously, by his " superiors* " example, also 
seeks his mates ; together they spend their hard-earned 
leisure in taking the life from furred and feathered creatures. 
Hundreds go purposely to watch these sports, and news- 
papers readily publish full details. 

As cruelty is the infliction of pain, also the lack of mercy 
and pity, then it is undeniably true that both those who 
engage in, and those who merely watch field sports of 
the above and similar kinds, are guilty of cruelty, whether 
it be the rich, hunting stag or fox, and shooting grouse, or 
the poorer man, shooting pigeons or chasing (or setting 
dogs to chase) hares and rabbits. 

It must never be forgotten that the bulk of this sufiering 
to sentient animals and birds is quite unnecessary. When 
it is absolutely necessary for man to deprive a lower creature 
of its life, it should be done in the quickest and most humane 
way possible. Other ways can easily be found for de- 
veloping the physical powers to which the hunt and chase 
give exercise. 

Little wonder that so many of our men are willing to be 
soldiers, whose chief business is to wound and kill their 
fellow-men, and that mothers and wives applaud their 
doings, when such a wanton disregard of the needless 
suffering caused to the lower creatures is exhibited by rich 
and poor alike. Moreover, these field sports are allowed, 
and even countenanced, by our laws ; for even the supreme 
Assembly of the nation always so arranges its aflairs that 
its honourable members may be at liberty part of every 
year for shooting grouse. 

" Live and Let Live." 
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Perhaps one of the strongest evidences that man has 
inherited a cruel nature is his love of killing, which» in 
the case of wild creatures, is called " sport." " Let us go 
out and kill something " is at all times his eager longing 
when living in the country and possessing sufficient means 
to enable him to carry out his desire. And once having 
tasted the joy (and it is, alas ! a joy) of chasing and killing, 
he speedily sinks into being a sporting maniac, and thinks 
and talks of little else. People never seem so happy as 
when there is a prospect of seeing something killed. That 
a poor animal is in distress seems sufficient to send the 
the great mass of people into the wildest spirits. I have 
seen some eight hundred men leave off playing and watch- 
ing a football match to chase one poor little rabbit that 
had somehow managed to get away from some rabbit- 
coursing men that were holding their devilish carnival of 
cruelty in an adjoining field. I have seen, too, an ardent 
fishing gentleman tremble, as if stricken with the palsy, 
when taken to a river in which there were salmon. I have 
known many pass sleepless nights when a meet of the 
hounds was to take place on the following morning in the 
neighbourhood. Verily, blood-sporting is a madness ! The 
very name " sport " seems to deprive a great many other- 
wise sensible people of their senses. 

Unfortunately, this intense craze, this awful madness, 
cannot be indulged in without causing an incalculable 
amount of terror, suffering, and death to countless 
thousands of intelligent, sensitive, and beautiful creatures. 
And field sports are, too often, carried out with quite a 
needless ferocity, cowardice, and bullying. Justice, fiair 
play, sympathy for the weaker in their distress, and all 
other noble and manly qualities seem scattered to the 
winds when worrying and killing is being enacted. It is 
truly sad to see how the gentleman is overcome by the 
sportsman. The misery that must follow a " big shoot," 
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for instance, cannot be estimated. Whilst those who 
have been armed with two and three guns respectively, 
and have fired for four or five hours a perfect fusillade 
into driven pheasants, hares, and rabbits, are making 
merry in luxurious drawing-rooms and at sumptuously 
laid dinner-tables, the poor, wounded victims of their 
day's '* sport " are wandering about the wet or per- 
chance frozen woods, with broken wings or legs, eyes 
shot out, and bodies riddled with pellets, some sobbing 
out their poor lives in damp ditches, others limping 
about, wondering, it may be, what fault they had com- 
mitted; and those not released from misery by death 
waiting the advent of keepers, whose coming would not be 
for hours, perhaps days, to give them their coup de grace. 

Then there is the prolonged bullying and half-drowning 
and worrying of the otter, continued for hours and hours 
(I have known it last for nine) — the poor, hunted creature's 
frantic efforts to live being watched by hundreds of, alas ! 
both sexes, without apparently a shred of pity. This is 
what an eye-witness told rae he had lately seen : an otter, 
only partly grown, being followed by a horde of persons, 
owing to the paucity of water, left the stream and took to 
the land. It was there set upon by a number of men and 
boys with sticks, who beat it till it was half dead. The 
master then came up, took the poor, beaten animal by the 
tail, carried it back to the stream, placed a row of men at 
the foot of the stream, so that the wretched beast could 
not make for a deep pool lower down, and then, for some 
two hours, kept tossing the otter up and down the shallow 
stream, to excite the hounds, and show the people " sport." 
And this is looked upon to-day as a fitting and praiseworthy 
form of recreation for gentlemen, and, grievous to relate, 
gentlewomen, for girls and boys ! 

And what does the poor, gentle, timid hare endure 
when chased by greyhound, harrier, or beagle ? None 
can estimate ; but, from their terrified look, from the fact 
that they not infrequently die of a "bursted" heart when 
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successfully eluding their pursuers, and that their colour 
often changes from that of fawn to a dark brown from 
sheer terror, one can gather what torture they must 
undergo ; and all to find amusement for cowardly, heart- 
less, human beings! ''I was once," said a gentleman 
a few years ago to me, "tempted to go out with the 
beagles. When standing near a bush the hare came 
and sat near my feet. I looked at its poor, quivering 
form, its heaving sides, its trembling nostrils, its pleading 
eye. I felt a brute to think that I, with scores of others, 
was making pleasure out of that one solitary, timid, lone- 
some creature's distress and death. I went home, and 
never again joined in such a recreation." I, too, have done 
much to animals that I now regret, under the name of 
** sport "; but never have I followed harrier or beagle in the 
pursuit of a hare. Too often have I been the unwilling 
witness of the sad and pathetic sight, and thankful shall I 
be if I have seen the last of the cowardly and cruel business. 

The fox, reared, imported, or cherished, is subjected 
to shameful ill-usage during the hunting season, more 
especially so, perhaps, when " cubbing " is going on, and 
hounds being " blooded." The wild and carted deer are 
made the victims of savage ferocity and cruelty when 
hunted. In the Highlands of Scotland deer are driven 
like calves to the very feet of so-called sportsmen, and 
butchered in a relentless and cowardly fashion. Even 
fishing — ^the " gentle art " — is made needlessly barbarous 
by the use of live bait and night-lines ; and in India what 
is known as pig-sticking is attended by fearful displays of 
hideous cruelty, the unfortunate boar occasionally getting 
into the jungle with one or more spears impaled in its body. 

Ah, sport, sport 1 what cowardly, mean, unmanly acts 
are carried on in thy name 1 

William Lisle B. Coulson. 



THE TRANSFORMATION OF YOUNG 
CRIMINALS IN HUNGARY 

Although the recognition and practice of humanitarian 
principles are lamentably imperfect, yet it cannot be denied 
that, looking back upon the past, we can see in many 
respects distinct signs of improvement. If we are not yet 
fully cognisant of the bond of brotherhood between man 
and the other animals, we are becoming more sympathetic 
— more humane, as we say — in the treatment of our own 
species. Slavery has been abolished by civilised nations, 
and punishments for crime are no longer harsh and 
brutal. 

We are beginning to recognise that it is possible to 
navigate a ship of war without flogging the sailors or 
birching the boys. We have done with flogging in the 
army; and the cat, if not abolished, is very sparingly 
resorted to in judicial procedure. Formerly the insane 
were whipped, loaded with chains, and kept in filthy 
dungeons. Such treatment, which was to a great extent 
based upon the theory that an insane person was possessed 
by the devil, happily, has become a thing of the past, and 
unnatural and absurd ferocity of punishment for compara- 
tively slight crimes is looked upon with disfavour. To this 
extent there has been great improvement. But it is equally 
evident that we have yet much to learn. It is generally 
admitted that even the present treatment of criminals in 
this country is almost completely a failure, for in most 
cases the released prisoner soon begins to qualify for 
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another term of punishment. This seems to show that 
we have not been very successful in the prevention of 
crime by the reforming of the criminal. 

It is pleasant to know that a more humane system of 
dealing with adult criminals has already been practised 
in America, with good results. For the latest example 
of the best method of making war, not against the 
criminal, but against criminality, we must go to Hungary. 
A Blue Book has lately been issued by the Royal 
Hungarian Minister of Justice* showing the steps taken 
by him for the prevention and cure of juvenile criminality, 
so as to cut off the supply of criminals at the source. 
This official report deals with three classes of State 
institutions, namely: 

(i) Infant asylums ; (2) houses of correction for young 
people; (3) prisons for juvenile offenders. 

The first of these classes will be referred to now very 
briefly. 

In Hungary there are thirteen State infant asylums 
including 466 colonies, in which in 1903 there were under 
careful training 16,660 children of tender age. Something 
had been done previously in Budapest by private enter- 
prise, but the Hungarian State now regards itself as 
responsible for all infants and children who have been 
abandoned by their parents; and evidently the word 
*' abandoned " is construed by them in a very liberal sense, 
so as to insure that no child shall suffer by the fault or 
the misfortune of its parents. 

Still more interesting are the Hungarian reformatories, 
or houses of correction, as they are called, of which there 
are four for boys and one for girls. The idea here con- 
veyed by the word "correction" is amendment rather 
than punishment. 

In these five establishments the crusade against crime 
is at once obvious, earnest, and direct, although the 

* ^ La Lutte contre la Criminality des Mineurs en Hongrie/' by 
Dr. Bdla Kun and Dr. Elemer Ldday ; Budapest, 1905. 
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method employed is intended to combat not so much 
crime as the tendency to criminality. 

To the infant asylums children are admitted at any age 
less than fifteen, the only qualification for admission being 
the absence of proper parental care. The houses of correc- 
tion are open to young people whose age is not less than 
twelve nor more than twenty. Admission is by order of 
the Minister of Justice, consequent on a conviction for 
some breach of the peace, or on a declaration by parent 
or parents, or a tutor, that the child is beyond control. 

The fundamental idea in these establishments is to 
improve the environment and to foster the formation of 
good habits. In every case the buildings of the corrective 
colony are handsome, spacious, and well adapted in every 
respect for the purpose for which they were designed. 
They are surrounded by well-kept gardens, stocked with 
trees, shrubs, and flowering plants, which, with the fresh 
verdure of the trim lawns, are rather suggestive of a 
pleasure resort or a sanatorium. The inmates are termed 
pensionnaires or boarders, not prisoners, and they are 
grouped in families. In the boys* homes each head of 
a family has twenty foster-children to look after, and he 
has constantly to exercise the duties of a parent toward 
them, and to teach them to be forbearing, kind, and 
courteous to each other. The children are classified 
according to behaviour and age, each family being dis- 
tinguished by colour of dress or by a special badge. 

The remedial measures employed may be described as 
moral, religious, social and aesthetic, educational, and 
industrial. 

The moral teaching is supplied by the head of each 
family, who is required to inculcate pure ethics at all times. 

The religious influences are provided by having places 
of worship in the grounds of each establishment, repre- 
senting the principal religious denominations, both Catholic 
and Protestant, and including a Jewish synagogue. 

These churches are made architecturally attractive. 
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and the interiors are richly decorated in accordance with 
the canons of religious art. The minister of each church 
is required to give two hours' instruction weekly on religion, 
morality, the Bible, the history of religion, and (for the 
Catholics) religious ritual. 

This last requirement is a concession to the fact that 
Catholics constitute the major part of the population, and 
a still greater proportion of the " boarders." The religious 
classification of the boarders who have been under tuition 
at Aszod is as follows : Roman Catholics, 689 ; Greek 
Catholics, 117 ; Calvinists and Lutherans, 103 ; Jews, 125 ; 
others, 3 ; total 1,037. 

On reading the Blue Book it will be noticed that in 
addition to the weekly services the denominational 
religious instruction is limited to two hours per week. 

The State, however, has taken the daily teaching of 
religion into its own hands. It has prescribed forms of 
prayer — the same for all the institutions — which all the 
boarders are required to use every day. These forms, 
given at length in the official report, are six in number 
— i.e.f for night and morning, before and after each meal, 
and before and after receiving instruction. 

These prayers are brief, so that they may be easily 
remembered. But the most interesting characteristic of 
them is that they are purely Theistic or Unitarian, 
although at Aszod there have been but two Unitarian 
inmates of that establishment in ten years. 

Thus, in these houses of correction there exists what 
has been pronounced impossible of attainment in this 
country, a State religion — that is, a generalised form of 
religious idea employed solely with regard to its efficiency 
for the end aimed at, which is the strengthening of the 
moral life, and of the impulses to right action. 

There can be no doubt that the theistic idea of a 
Father in Heaven does appeal strongly to the suscepti- 
bilities of the young, just as the thought of Zeus as the 
Heaven-Father appealed to the ancient Greeks. 
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On the social and aesthetic side, every endeavour is 
made to form useful habits, and to make the conditions of 
life, not penal, but pleasant. 

For example, the boarders are allowed various games, 
bands of music, athletic exercises, the use of a swimming- 
bath, and other recreations, so far as time permits. They 
may even visit their parents for two or three days occa- 
sionally, and the parents may be present at the periodical 
prize-givings. For their personal advantage, each is re- 
quired to use a tooth-brush regularly, and to fold up his 
or her clothes neatly every night. 

On the educational side, provision is made for instruc-- 
tion (in the case of the boys) in the following subjects : 
religion and morality, reading, writing, Hungarian 
literature, elocution, composition, geography, natural 
history, general history, constitutional history, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, physiology, hygiene, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, drawing and designing, singing and 
music, and gymnastics. Prizes are given for excellence, 
as in other schools. 

But the chief object of these establishments is to pro- 
mote the transformation of the inmates into good citizens — 
by first getting them to find pleasure and satisfaction in 
work, and secondly by teaching them some remunerative 
employment. 

It is the duty of the Director of each establishment ta 
ascertain the particular bent or aptitude of each boarder, 
and then to give him agreeable employment. The trades 
systematically taught by experts are various, such as 
horticulture, farming, joinery, basket-making, book-bind- 
ing, tailoring, bootmaking, bag- and trunk-making, textile 
manufactures, etc. 

In the workshops, the most modern machinery and 
methods are employed. 

When no particular aptitude or desire exists for any 
indoor occupation, then vegetable gardening and horti- 
culture are usually taught, as they favour an outdoor life. 

As an acknowledgment of diligence and efficiency, the 
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inmates are allowed to earn wages, and they are encouraged 
to persevere in right-doing by suitable rewards, such as 
eulogy in the presence of the family or class, promotion 
to the office of monitor, permission to walk in the grounds 
later than the others, increase in rate of wages, and so on. 

These privileges may be diminished or entirely forfeited 
by misconduct ; therefore the desire to retain them fur- 
nishes a strong incentive to good behaviour. 

The Blue-Book shows that the direct punishment of 
wrong-doing in these corrective establishments has been 
very carefully thought out. Arranged in ascending order, 
the penalties are graded as follows : 

(a) Private admonition. 

(b) Reprimand in the presence of the family to which 
the offender belongs. 

(c) Meals to be taken apart from others, and no amuse- 
ments allowed. 

(d) Loss of distinctions which may have been gained, 
and of special favours, such as the right to receive visits, 
write letters, and to walk outside the bounds. 

(e) Meals of a less varied character than usual, to be 
taken at a separate table. 

(f) Banishment from the family, and enrolment in one 
of lower class. 

(g) Complete isolation from the other inmates. 

(%) Expulsion from the establishment, and consignment 
to prison. 

As all the punishments are here specified, it is obvious 
that corporal punishment is never practised or even thought 
of. The aim is not to brutalise, but to amend character. 

Last autumn I visited the establishment for boys near 
Kassa, and was very favourably impressed by all that I 
saw ; and the impressions made were so deep and durable 
that the various indoor and outdoor scenes frequently 
reconstruct themselves before my mental vision. 

In the extensive grounds beauty met the eye in every 
direction ; and in the large, well-lit, and airy workshops, 
it was pleasant to see the lads at their benches turning 
out good work, and apparently performing their duties 
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cheerfully and zealously. My imperfect knowledge of 
the Hungarian language limited conversation with them, 
but to the questions which were put, answers were given 
readily and intelligently. 

It was truly delightful to look around the well-appointed 
workshops, and to think that, not only was raw material 
there being converted into useful articles, but also that 
the potentially moral material was being transformed to 
newness of life, to the lasting benefit of the individual 
subjects and of society at large. 

This important change I believe to be in great measure 
due to the patience and gentleness of the skilled instructors 
and others who exercise oversight. All of these whom I 
encountered, by their manner proclaimed themselves to 
be gentlemen in the best sense of the word, and their 
dress was such as would be appropriate in private life. 

The only State establishment for the corrective educa- 
tion of girls is at Rdkospalota, a fashionable suburb of 
Budapest, easily reached by electric car. An estate was 
secured there in 1899, ^^^ suitable accommodation pro- 
vided for the staff and the thirty-three boarders, who 
formed one family under the care of two foster-mothers. 
As usual in these institutions, there are separate places of 
worship for Catholics, Protestants, and Jews ; and these, 
by the elegance of their interiors, are calculated to 
awaken any sense of beauty which may be dormant in the 
inmates. 

In the five years which have elapsed since the beginning 
of operations here, 206 girls have been received for moral 
education. Of these, 95 had been guilty of various criminal 
acts, 12 had been incendiaries, and 99 were charged with 
moral corruption — altogether, about as bad a lot as can 
be imagined. They were admitted on the demand either 
of parents, tutors, the police, or the Vigilance Committee. 
More than half had been manual workers, 59 domestic 
servants, and 7 were children of members of the liberal 
professions. 
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Only in two cases were the parents called upon to con- 
tribute anything toward the cost of education. 

The girls are occupied for three hours a day in scholastic 
studies, the subjects being nearly the same as in the boys' 
schools. 

The time-table shows that next after reading, writing, 
and morality, more time is devoted to mathematics than 
to any other subject. 

Beside scholastic exercises, the girls are employed in 
gardening, plain and artistic needlework, and in house- 
hold duties. 

As might be expected, there have been occasions when 
the old nature manifested itself in acts of insubordination, 
and there have been attempts at escape, some of which 
were for a time successful. 

Now let us see what has been the moral result of the 
education given at this establishment. 

During five years ii6 girls were liberated, and it is 
highly interesting, and indeed very surprising, to learn 
that of this number the subsequent conduct of no less 
than 80 was described as good. 

The general result after liberation is here tabulated: 
conduct good, 80 ; conduct variable, 10 ; conduct bad, 9 ; 
conduct unknown, 11 ; deceased, 6 ; total, 116. The 
fact that out of 116 individuals who were all bad, and 
many very bad, on being taken in hand, no less than 80, 
equal to 68*98 per cent., should have become thoroughly 
reformed after an average detention of about three and a 
half years, fiilly justifies the humane treatment here 
described, and recommends it as being worthy of adop- 
tion in other countries. 

It is interesting to learn something of the further 
careers of the 116 girls who were liberated. 

The report shows that of these 21 married, 6 died, and 
2 became mentally disordered. Nearly all the others 
adopted some form of domestic service ; 2 became 
cashiers, and 2 others went on the stage. 
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Some of the individual records are of the most sur- 
prising character. For instance : 

N. N. was a State boarder from 1891 to 1805. Her 
conduct prior to entry had been so bad that it drove her 
father to commit suicide. After liberation she led a 
religious life, and worked hard to maintain her invalid 
mother, whom she tended most affectionately. She 
married in 1898, and continued to lead an exemplary life. 

M. B. L. became an inmate at the age of fourteen in 
consequence of incendiarism and two attempts at infanti- 
cide. She was civilised in two years, having meanwhile 
developed a strong religious spirit, which prompted her 
to devote herself to the care of infants. Soon after she 
married satisfactorily. 

A very extraordinary case is that of E. C. At the age 
of fourteen she, with the help of a younger brother, 
murdered her father. On her admission in 1895 she was 
taciturn and morose, yet afterwards became one of the 
most exemplary of the boarders. In 1898 she was set 
free, and in domestic service deservedly earned the reputa- 
tion of being a model helper. In 1904 she became the 
wife of a factory workman. 

F. W. was one of the most adroit criminal vagabonds 
of Budapest, who for her gross misdeeds had been punished 
forty times ! Liberated after five years' training, she was 
employed for a time as cook, and afterwards became the 
wife 01 a prosperous master tailor. 

Y. K. was a noted vagabond and thief. After two years' 
instruction, she was liberated with an excellent character, 
and eventually became the wife of a proprietor of a 
flourishing dressmaking business. 

G. L., when only eight years old, became a victim of 
immoral traffic. Four years later the police took charge 
of this poor child, then in very bad health, and took her 
to the Rdkospalota home. For a long time she was 
nursed very carefully, until health and strength returned. 
After liberation in 1898, she obtained employment in a 
house of business, and of her subsequent career nothing 
but good is known. 

Let us now see how this enlightened treatment affected 
the boys under instruction at Kassa. 
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During the three years the establishment there has 
been in existence, 36 inmates were released — 23 definitely, 
and 13 conditionally; 22 had been committed for some 
legal offence, and 14 at the request of their parents. 
Inquiries which were made with regard to their sub- 
sequent conduct showed the following result: conduct 
good, 26 ; conduct variable, 2 ; relapsed, 6 ; unknown, 2; 
total, 36. Those who were released conditionally show 
better results — namely, good, 12; variable, i; total, 13. 

Again remembering that in all cases the character of 
those admitted must have been bad, the results set forth 
above must be regarded as satisfactorily establishing the 
fact that the humane system carried out in these houses 
of correction is very efficient, and is in the end the most 
profitable way of dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

And what are the general results of this system of 
treating young criminals of both sexes ? 

Altogether, it appears to have been an unqualified 
success. This may be inferred from the foregoing in- 
stances and statistics, and also from the fact that at 
the recently-built institution at Kassa the Minister for 
Justice adopted the same regulations as those which had 
been on trial in the older houses. 

It should be remembered that young people are not 
sent to these institutions for any fixed term ; the period 
of their stay is determined by the necessities of each case, 
subject to the provision that no person can be detained 
after attaining the age of twenty. Although there is the 
power to detain an inmate up to that age, it may be 
mentioned that the period of detention frequently is very 
short. Under this beneficent system every child is studied 
and kept under observation, just as a careful gardener looks 
after each of his valuable plants. Thus, in the case of six- 
teen of the thirty-six who have been discharged from Kassa, 
the period of detention ranged from three to six months. 

These establishments are not prisons, nor are they 
prison-like. An inmate can run away from one, as from 
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a boarding-school. There are no warders in uniform, 
nor any dreary white-washed corridors. 

In all these institutions the diet is good, nourishing, 
and ample. Truth compels us to state that beef is 
allowed three times a week, and on seven days a year 
roast pork or veal. Fruits, milk, legumes, and other 
vegetables are given, with plenty of bread. 

The third class of corrective establishments is con- 
nected with the punishment of lads who have committed 
very serious offences. In this case the offenders are 
consigned to a prison for a definite period, according to 
the gravity of their crimes; but this period is always 
shorter than the corresponding term would have been if 
they had been of age. The prisoners are employed in 
useful work, as far as possible in the open air, partly 
agricultural, and partly basket-making. They receive 
wages in addition to their food, which is not so varied 
as at the houses of correction, no meat being allowed, 
and they are clothed differently from the adult prisoners. 
Simple instruction is given to the illiterate. There is no 
special feature in the treatment of this class of offenders, 
beyond classiBcation into seven groups and their separa- 
tion from adults. 

In reviewing all these facts, it is particularly interesting 
to notice that the attempt to prevent crime by dis- 
ciplinary training, and by humane methods, has been so 
successfully initiated by a nation who are mainly the 
descendants of a nomadic race of non-Aryan origin, who 
for several centuries, and up to comparatively recent 
times, laboured under the very great disadvantage of 
having been oppressed by other nations, and thereby 
hindered in their attempts at national development. 

In all her affairs in the future may Hungary be as 
eminently successful as undoubtedly she has been in the 
noble work of transforming young criminals into useful 
citizens ! 

W. H. Shrubsole. 
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PASTEURISM IN INDIA 

From the fifth annual report of the Indian Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli it appears that last year there were 
877 patients, showing an increase of 265 as compared 
with the 612 of the previous year, and the advocates of 
Pasteurism take this to show that the Institute is more 
widely appreciated than it was expected to be when first 
started. In India, however, any institution patronised 
and supported by the Government is pretty sure to be 
appreciated both by the natives and Europeans ; hence it 
is not at all surprising that the number of patients at the 
Indian Pasteur Institute should increase year by year. It 
has been asserted that the Indian Government were obliged 
to establish this Institute because the expense of sending 
dog-bitten soldiers to Paris for treatment at the Pasteur 
Institute was becoming so heavy. But why were they 
sent there? Had they been let alone no harm would 
have happened, as they were in almost every case bitten 
by their own pet dogs, which were not rabid at all, but 
were teased or irritated till they snapped. Of course the 
idea of getting a free trip to Paris was an almost irresistible 
temptation to the soldiers, but it is difficult to understand 
how the Indian Government was induced to tempt them 
in such an extraordinary manner. 

To return to the above-mentioned report. The patients 
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were divided into three classes — namely, Class A : Those 
bitten by animals proved by experiment to have been rabid. 
Class B: Those bitten by animals certified rabid by a 
veterinary surgeon or by a medical officer. Class C : 
Those bitten by animals suspected to be rabid. With 
regard to the cases in Class A — noted as " proved rabid " — 
it must be remarked that the inoculation test is fallacious 
and misleading, inasmuch as its results in the case of 
animals that are not rabid, may be, and doubtless often 
are, mistaken for rabies. As to Class B, the certificates of 
rabies given by veterinary surgeons or medical officers are 
of no value, as there are no post-mortem s^ppearances 
which can be regarded as absolutely characteristic of the 
disease. Nothing need be said about Class C, the cases 
under this head having been merely suspected. Hence it 
is extremely probable that nearly all of these patients had 
been bitten by animals that were not rabid, and therefore 
were in no danger at all, since hydrophobia never occurs 
from the bites of any but rabid animals. Some, probably, 
had been bitten by rabid animals, but a large majority of 
these would naturally escape unharmed, the proportion who 
contract hydrophobia having been variously estimated at 
from 5 to 20 per cent. Hence the likelihood of a dog-bite 
causing hydrophobia is extremely small, as was plainly 
shown by the experience of the London Police during the 
prevalence of the M uzzling Order of 1885-1886. In carrying 
out the duty of capturing stray dogs the police received 
hundreds of bites, but in no single instance did any of these 
bites cause hydrophobia, though some of them probably 
were inflicted by rabid animals. The experience of the 
attendants at the Battersea Dogs' Home is even more 
striking. That institution has been more than thirty years 
in existence, and the bites inflicted on the attendants 
during that time have amounted to many thousands, some 
of which must have been received from rabid dogs. 
Nevertheless there has never been a case of hydrophobia 
among the attendants. John Hunter mentions a case in 
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which, out of twenty-one persons bitten by a rabid dog, 
only one subsequently died from hydrophobia. 

If these returns and the conclusions drawn from them 
are accepted, the following question at once presents itself: 
"What became of the numerous cases of hydrophobia 
which, on this view, must have occurred in India during 
previous years, but which neither appeared in the official 
mortuary returns, nor came under the observation of Indian 
medical officers ?'* As a matter of fact, hardly any such 
cases occurred, from which it is evident that the Pasteurian 
view is altogether erroneous. It is well known that 
hydrophobia is a very rare disease. Many medical men 
have never seen a case of it during their whole pro- 
fessional lives, and I only saw one case (European) during 
my Indian career, which extended over thirty-five years. 
Some Pasteurians, indeed, have asserted (but without a 
tittle of evidence) that " the pariah dogs of India are a 
serious danger to the public, as cases of rabies are frequent 
and general." I positively deny the truth of this absurd 
statement, and can easily demonstrate its fallacy. Pariah 
dogs have always abounded in the East, not only in India 
but also in Turkey, Persia, and other countries, and had 
they been affected by rabies to any great extent the people 
of those countries would assuredly have suffered much 
from hydrophobia. But this is not the case, as I can 
testify from personal experience. 

I was for many years in medical charge of a large Indian 
district, with a population of nearly two millions, and had 
under my superintendence several dispensaries where about 
100,000 sick and injured persons, including numerous cases 
of dog-bite, were treated annually ; yet with all this large 
experience, I never saw a case of hydrophobia in a native 
of India ; and I have reason to believe that the experience 
of others who have practised in India is similar to mine. 
From this it is evident that hydrophobia is, and always 
has been, a very rare disease, and the assertions to the 
contrary by certain Pasteurians are totally incorrect. With 
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regard to the seven cases which, the report states, termi- 
nated fatally, it must be remarked that some or all of them 
may possibly have been due to the treatment employed, 
for it is certain that the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment 
has, in some instances, produced the very disease it was 
intended to prevent. The case of the postman Rascol, 
related by Dr. Lutaud, of Paris, may be cited in proof of 
this assertion. On February 28, 1889, Rascol and another 
man were attacked by a dog suspected to be rabid. In 
Rascol's case the dog's teeth did not penetrate the skin, 
but the other man was severely bitten. Neither of them 
wished to go to the Pasteur Institute, but Rascol was 
compelled by the French postal authorities to do so. He 
remained there under treatment from March 9 to 14, and 
on March 26 he resumed his duties. On April 12 severe 
symptoms set in, with pain at the points of inoculation, 
not at the bite, for he had not really been bitten. On 
April 14 he died of paralytic hydrophobia, which evidently 
must have been caused by the Pasteurian inoculations. 
The other man, who refused to submit to this anti-rabic 
treatment, remained well, though he had been severely 
bitten by the suspected dog. This is a crucial case, and 
comment is unnecessary. 

Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, of Nottingham, in his article 
in the National Review for July, 1890, gives several cases 
which furnish decisive proof that hydrophobia is some- 
times brought on by the Pasteurian inoculations, as the 
patients referred to died of hydrophobia after undergoing 
the Pasteurian treatment, while the dogs that bit them 
remained quite well ! The following are some of these 
cases: 

Leopold N6e was bitten at Arras on November 9, 1886. 
He was subjected to the Pasteurian treatment on Novem- 
ber 17 and following days, and died of hydrophobia on 
December 17 a month later. The dog that bit him was 
perfectly healthy. 

In July, 1887, Arthur Stoboi, one of the scholars at the 
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Lyceum at Lublin in Russia, was bitten by a dog, and 
was immediately sent to the Pasteur Institute at Warsaw, 
where he received the usual treatment by inoculation, and 
was discharged on August 11 with a certificate of cure, on 
the strength of which he was re-admitted to the Lyceum 
and resumed his studies. On November 9, however, three 
months later, he felt pain in the region of the inoculations, 
and shortly afterwards he died of hydrophobia. The dog 
that bit him remained quite well. 

The groom of Signor Camello Mina was bitten by a sheep- 
dog, and subsequently died of hydrophobia after having 
been subjected to the Pasteurian treatment at Milan for a 
month. The dog had nothing whatever the matter with it. 

A young painter of Antwerp, named De Moens, when 
visiting a friend, was bitten slightly by his friend's dog. 
He was urged to go to M. Pasteur at once, which he did, 
and was subjected to the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment 
from March 20 to April 2, 1889. After his return he was 
suddenly attacked by hydrophobia and died on May 17, 
1889. ^^^ ^S ^^^ ^^ ^^^ remained perfectly well. 

It is quite evident that these persons died from hydro- 
phobia communicated to them by the Pasteurian anti- 
rabic treatment, and it behoves Lord Lister, Mr. Stephen 
Paget, and the other advocates of this treatment, to explain 
these cases otherwise if they can. 

The question may be asked, how is it that the Pasteurian 
inoculations are not more frequently fatal if they are thus 
capable of producing hydrophobia ? The reason is that 
the rabic virus is generally so attenuated as to be harm- 
less, and hence the inoculations produce no effect of any 
kind in the vast majority of cases. But sometimes, either 
from the inoculations being stronger than usual (as in the 
" intensive " treatment of Pasteur), or from certain indi- 
viduals being more than usually susceptible, the inoculations 
produce hydrophobia. 

The microbic origin of rabies is assumed by the Pas- 
teurians, but the required microbe has never been discovered. 
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and its existence is merely theoretical. Nevertheless this 
theory, though quite unproved, is taken for granted, as the 
Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment is based upon it, and with- 
out it would be destitute of any foundation. 

The Pasteurian system of anti-rabic treatment has been 
extensively carried out in France since 1885, and had it 
been of any value it ought to have reduced the mortality 
from hydrophobia in that country. The very reverse is 
the case, for the average annual mortality from that disease 
in France from 1850 to 1885 was twenty-three, while from 
1885 to 1890 it rose to thirty-nine. Thus Pasteur's treat- 
ment caused the death-rate to rise by sixteen per annum 
in his own country, and it is worthy of note that a similar 
result has invariably followed wherever Pasteur Institutes 
have been established. Particular attention should be 
given to this argument, as it can neither be contradicted 
nor explained away, and it plainly shows the utter worth- 
lessness of the Pasteurian treatment. 

It would have been far better for the world if Pasteur 
had never turned his attention to hydrophobia, as his 
proceedings have done much harm, and it cannot be 
proved that his treatment has prevented the disease in 
a single instance. Pasteurism has been the cause of incal- 
culable suffering to animals, and an unreasonable panic 
among timid, nervous people all over the civilised world, 
insomuch that some of them actually developed nervous 
symptoms simulating hydrophobia. Besides all this mis- 
chief there is no doubt whatever that this treatment has 
directly caused the deaths of many persons who were in 
no danger until they were induced to resort to it. 

The apparent success of the Pasteurian anti-rabic treat- 
ment has been due to the circumstances that the vast 
majority of the patients were in no danger of hydrophobia, 
and that the fluid with which they were inoculated was 
generally inert, and therefore harmless. It is obviously 
very easy to cure any number of people who have nothing 
the matter with them, and this is what the Pasteurians 
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have been doing for the last twenty years. As Dr. Bell 
Taylor, of Nottingham, said, ** the Pasteurian anti-rabic 
system is the most extraordinary delusion that has affected 
men of science for centuries," and it is much to be regretted 
that so many members of the medical profession, at home 
and abroad have aUowed themselves to accept it without 
proper inquiry, on the strength of audacious statements 
and unreliable statistics. 

A few remarks on the kindred antitoxin treatment of 
diphtheria may not be out of place here, as the preparation 
of antitoxin forms part of the work of the Indian Pasteur 
Institute. The returns of the Registrar-General show that 
the mortality from that disease instead of diminishing has 
considerably increased since the introduction of antitoxin. 
According to these returns, the average annual death-rate 
per million from diphtheria for England and Wales, for 
the ten years 1881-1890, was 162, and for the ten years 
1891-igoo (during which period antitoxin was introduced), 
it was 262. The advocates of antitoxin, indeed, assert 
that the results of this treatment in the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and elsewhere have been 
very favourable, and that the increased mortality from 
diphtheria, shown in the Registrar-General's returns, is 
merely due to the increasing prevalence of that disease. 
But this increase of mortality is evidently too large to be 
so accounted for, and there is good reason for doubting 
the accuracy of the statistics favourable to antitoxin, since 
they are open to suspicion of bias (conscious or unconscious), 
and they are incompatible with the Registrar-General's 
returns, the accuracy of which cannot be questioned. 

Many medical men have, indeed, reported excellent results 
from the use of antitoxin in diphtheria, but these results 
were due to the carbolic acid, trikresol, or other preser- 
vative, which is always added to the serum. It has never 
been proved that the serum, without the antiseptic, has 
any effect in diphtheria ; but it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that carbolic acid, trikresol, etc., are very valuable 
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in that disease, and that the effects of these antiseptics are 
similar to those produced by the antiseptically-prepared 
serum. Hence, obviously, the antiseptic is the active agent 
in both cases. The serum in one solution is effectually 
sterilised, and becomes as inert (if properly prepared) as 
the water in the other. But if any mistake be made in 
preparing the serum very serious and even fatal conse- 
quences may ensue. It would be far better and safer to 
avoid such dangerous methods, and to trust in a careful 
and precise observance of the laws of health, and in 
medical treatment based on the observation and experience 

of the past. 

J. H. Thornton. 



BLAKE AS HUMANITARIAN 

That the poets should be found upholding the humani- 
tarian view of life seems, somehow, natural enough ; 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Bums, Shelley were with us, they watch from their graves. 

For the poet stands in all ages for the harmonising of life 
on the one hand, for the unifying factor, and on the other 
for the emphasising, in our mundane existence, of the 
reality of that intuitive, imaginative life of the mind which 
stands behind the world of physical sensation. And what 
have harmony, unity, and the inner life in common with 
the vulgar, corporal brutalities, the blood sports, the coarse 
cruelties of the cattle-ship and the shambles, the refined 
cruelties of the physiological laboratory, the criminal code, 
and the commercial system, which play so great a part in 
the life of civilised man ? The poet, by the very nature of 
the case, by his very sensibility, will have little sympathy 
with the materialistic harshness and discord of life, must 
be " the firiend of every friendless beast," and will view 
life from the humanitarian standpoint. 

Yet each poet lives in his own world, has his own 
consciousness; and some are much nearer to one side 
of life, and some to another. The world of each has 
its own wonderful interest. That of Milton, of Dante — 
how different from that of Shelley or of Rossetti I 

But the humanitarian movement is very largely a 
modem one, bom in the days of the French Revolution, 
and for the distinct expression of thoughts and feelings 
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in harmony with this movement we must not go far behind 
the great days of 1789. 

The poet who in some ways gave the most living utter- 
ance to these thoughts and feelings was, indeed, a child of 
the Revolution. William Blake was born in 1757, and 
died in the same year as Beethoven, 1827. His life, there- 
fore, led up to, and beyond, the Revolutionary period, and, 
as we might perhaps expect, he was an ardent admirer of 
the Revolution, a red-hot Republican, friend of Thomas 
Paine, whom he possibly saved from " British justice" by 
timely warning, and alone amongst the Republican group 
in London a wearer of the ** bonnet rouge " in the open 
street. This we might expect. Every poet of the day felt 
the influence, and gave to it a more or less vital expression. 
But Blake had a much larger soul than his contemporaries. 
His pieties were not of the *' teapot order," as Mr. Swin- 
burne has unkindly designated those of Cowper, and he 
was never a " lost leader," like Wordsworth. Throughout 
his life, to the very last moment, he retained his divinely 
simple, humane, and kindly nature, so that it seems fitting 
that in his last hour, after his seventy years of arduous 
struggle, this radiant child at heart, lying on his death-bed, 
should have burst into song. 

I have been told that of all the poets sold to-day in 
popular editions, the poems of Blake sell the worst. It is 
a poor reflection on these days, for in these poems is a well 
of humane feeling, a marvellous beauty of thought, and 
a charm of expression all the more kindling because 
forming part of the whole life of the author. For, of 
course, it is ever to be remembered that Blake was not 
poet only, but poet, artist, craftsman, mystic, seer, and 
sensitive combined — a rare nature — "one of the few 
in any age," says Samuel Palmer ; and all these sides 
of his nature had expression, and all combined to make the 
wonderful man. 

His humane feelings found expression mainly in his 
poems, but not only. More truly, perhaps, than any man 
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of his kind, he lived the simple life in the true sense, the 
life of high thinking and plain living, and let the latter be 
understood in no sesthetic sense alone. There was many 
a time when, lost in the beauty of the world of intuition, 
his good wife mutely drew him back to the world of 
the five senses by the empty dish for dinner. The engrav- 
ing of the " Songs of Innocence " began when he had but 
half a crown in the house, and his " house " was but two 
small rooms in Lambeth. Such rooms, however ! ** The 
millionaire's upholsterer," says Samuel Palmer, writing of 
them, ** can furnish no enrichments like those of Blake*s 
enchanted rooms." 

And in these enchanted rooms he lived as became his 
great soul. He knew nothing of dignified reserve, polite 
hauteur, bowings out, or condescension to inferiors. He had 
no special civility for so-called social superiors or mental 
equals. His large humanity destroyed all class-feeling, if 
he ever possessed any. He addressed everyone with the 
same spontaneous courtesy of manner, and had no tnauvaise 
honte in the ordinary doings of life. Indeed, for class feel- 
ing, when shown, he had his quiet humour, and he would 
tell with evident enjoyment such stories as that of his 
having gone one day to fetch some porter for dinner, jug 
in hand, when who should he meet on his return down the 
street but a high dignitary of Art, the academician William 
Collins. That eminently respectable man was about to 
put out his hand in greeting, but the sight of tl|e jug in 
the street was too much for him. He drew back and 
passed on without recognising the shabby-looking poet. 

Blake, as has been said, was the most quiet and courteous 
of men, but underneath lay all the passion of a very full 
nature, and cruelty of any kind would easily rouse him. 
He had a peculiar affection for children. He could never 
contain himself in sight of any ill-treatment of a child. 
Looking out of his back window one day he observed that 
in the open ground behind a travelling circus had pitched 
its tents. Dragging himself painfully about was a boy 
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with a heavy hopple tied to his leg. Down ran the poet 
in a rage to demand the meaning of this. The master 
was away, and the men explained that this was a punish- 
ment inflicted by him for some offence. But Blake's 
eloquence overcame them, and they consented to remove 
the offending weight and set the boy free. However, the 
matter was not to be so swiftly settled. The poet had not 
long returned to his room when the boy's master arrived, 
thundering at the door, and demanding to know what 
Blake meant by his interference. The poet replied with 
equal passion, and poor Mrs. Blake stood tremblingly 
expectant of blows. However, Blake cooled in an instant, 
and so persuasively talked to the man on his inhumanity 
that presently they parted friends, and the hopple was not 
replaced. 

But to turn to the poems. One of the chief things that 
must strike even the most casual reader of Blake, is the 
affectionate intimacy displayed with the lower races — or 
perhaps one may say with all Nature — down to the very 
clods and stones. In that most charming allegory, ** The 
Book of Thel," not only do we almost feel ourselves strok- 
ing the " innocent lamb," with its ** mild and meeking 
mouth," while the cloud reclines ** upon his airy throne " 
and talks, and the worm gets up and sits " upon the lily's 
leaf" and weeps, but even the clod of clay pours forth her 
love over the hapless worm. 

The " Songs of Innocence " are full of this spirit of 
intimacy. Take, for example, that delightfully quaint 
picture of the angelic host of humane workers, and of 
the humanised lion in the poem called '' Night," products 
of that world of intuition and of imagination, the world of 
the ideal, the only existing world of reality to such a 
mystic as Blake. How one loves that masterful, vain, 
philosophising and soft - hearted lion of the ** New 
Worlds." 

The " Divine Image," in the same book, breathes the 
religion, if I may say so, of the humane life : — 
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For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face ; 
And Love the human form divine, 

And Peace the human dress. 



Then every man of every clime 

That prays in his distress, 
Prays to the human form divine — 

Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 

But a greater proportion of these poems of humanity 

are to be found in the ** Songs of Experience "; and this is 

the more satisfactory, showing that, unlike many men, 

Blake's humane sentiments grew as he became older. In 

the " Clod and the Pebble " the living clod of earth may 

fitly be taken to represent the humane mind, and the hard 

pebble the brutalitarian, as they express themselves upon 

the nature of love as a factor in life. Thus says the 

Clod:— 

Love seeketh not itself to please. 

Nor for itself hath any care ; 
But for another gives its ease. 

And builds a heaven in hell's despair. 

But the Pebble's opinion is that 

Love seeketh only self to please. 

To bind another to its delight ; 
Joys in another's loss of ease, 

And builds a hell in heaven's despite. 

" Holy Thursday," another short poem, expresses his 
indignation at the many miserable underfed children to be 
seen everywhere : — 

For where'er the sun doth shine. 

And where'er the rain doth fall, 
Babes should never hunger there. 

Nor poverty the mind appal. 

In the " Chimney Sweeper " — " a little black thing 
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among the snow" — he has no love to spare for kings 
and priests : — 

And because I am happy and dance and sing. 
They think they have done me no injury ; 

And are gone to praise God and his priest and King, 
Who make up a heaven of our misery. 

Another poem, the oft-repeated " Tiger, tiger, burning 
bright/' is in another key. It is not precisely humane in 
sentiment, and yet if humanitarian be understood as 
sympathetic endeavour to understand all races, this poem 
is humanitariam in the marvellous way one seems to creep 
into the tiger's heart and feel as a tiger may be supposed 
to feel. No wonder that Charles Lamb should say of it, 
" It is a glorious poem." 

In the little poem called " London " expression is given 
to those feelings which every thinking man or woman 
living in the "great Wen," as Cobbett called it, must 
often have had. 

I wander through each charter'd street, 
Near where the charter'd Thames does flow, 

And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 

In every cry of every man, 

In every infant cry of fear, 
In every voice, in every ban. 

The mind-forg*d manacles I hear. 

Alas, poor London 1 too true a picture — ^true to-day as it 
was a hundred years ago. It is a pleasure to turn from 
this to the " Little Vagabond," where Blake gives a very 
good idea of his preference for the simple social life of 
genuine human equality, and his contempt, deeply religious 
man that he was, for that but too often tedious and soul- 
deadening affair known as the performance of divine 
service. 

Dear mother, dear mother, the church is cold, 
But the alehouse is pleasant and healthy and warm ; 
Besides, I can tell where I am used well ; 
I The poor parsons with wind like a blown bladder swell. 
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But if at the church they would give us some ale, 
And a pleasant fire our souls to regale, 
We*d sing and we'd pray all the livelong day, 
Nor ever once wish from the church to stray. 

It is a curious thing that this sarcastic little poem was 

written at the end of the eighteenth century. In how 

many a country church one still sees the cushioned pews 

of the squire and the gentry, and the bare boards and cold 

corners for the poor ; and one still hears from time to time 

of diocesan conferences on " Why the people do not go to 

Church " — so slowly are such lessons learned. 

One other poem, the " Human Abstract/* may be referred 

to, for it expresses much with Blake's own peculiarly quaint 

humour. 

Pity would be no more, 
If we did not make somebody poor ; 
And i;nercy no more could be. 
If all were as happy as we. 

And mutual fear brings peace. 
Till the selfish loves increase ; 
Then Cruelty knits a snare, 
And spreads his baits with care. 

The whole poem would bear constant repetition, the verse 
just quoted being an excellent description of the inhuman 
policy of the modem Powers of Europe. Are we not 
always hearing that huge armaments are the best guarantee 
of peace, and does not this wonderful guarantee always 
collapse at the moment when the selfish loves of the 
financial ring find war the best paying game, and do we 
not know only too well how effectually the snares and 
baits of the bought press are then spread ? 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in his sympathetic memoir, feels 
that Blake "almost totally ignores actual life and its 
evolution, and the passions and interactions of men as 
elicited by the wear and tear of real society." This in 
a measure may be true, but not every poet's mission 
is to treat of what is commonly called "actual life." 
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Blake was essentially a mystic, and his expression is 
very largely the expression of the underlying life, what 
we should now, perhaps, call the subliminal life of mankind. 
And yet it cannot be said that most of his poems do not 
teem with comment and suggestive remark upon every- 
day life. Let anyone who doubts read again the " Ever- 
lasting Gospel" and parts of the "Milton" and "Jeru- 
salem." On matters connected with the humanitarian 
struggle, at any rate, there is no question. 

A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage ; 

A dove-house filled with doves and pigeons 

Shudders hell through all its regions ; 

A dog starved at his master's gate 

Predicts the ruin of the State ; 

A game-cock clipped and armed for fight 

Doth the rising sun affright ; 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to heaven for human blood. 

And so on. Reading these ** Auguries of Innocence," we 
can hardly doubt as to what would have been Blake's 
views on modern, humanitarian problems — vivisection, 
flogging, hanging, blood-sports, and all the other per- 
formances of that type of man whom Nietzsche has 
idealised for us as the " Blonde Beast." 
The man who wrote — 

Nought can deform the human race 
Like to the armourer's iron brace ; 
The soldier, armed with sword and gun, 
Palsied strikes the summer sun — 

may have been a visionary madman, but he left no doubt 
as to his views on warfare. 

But was he a madman ? It is an interesting question, 
and to the lovers of Blake no idle one. It is quite true 
that he wrote long books of prophecy which very few 
understand. It is also true that he girded at all conven- 
tional views : " Thy heaven's doors are my hell gates," 
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which reminds one of Wesley's apt if irritable remark : 
" Calvin's God is my Devil." It is true that he was a mystic, 
a visionary, and what is nowadays called a sensitive, and 
all these things tend to make him appear mad to the 
ordinary respectable person. And yet what shall the man 
of humane sympathy say, he who is influenced, that is, by 
any large human ideal in life ? Can we dismiss as mad 
a man who could receive so fine an epitaph as that given 
to Blake by his friend and disciple Samuel Palmer : *' In 
him you saw at once the maker, the inventor; one of 
the few in any age ; a fitting companion for Dante. He 
was energy itself, and shed around him a kindling influ- 
ence — an atmosphere of life full of the ideal. He was 
a man without a mask ; his aim single, his path straight - 
forwards, and his wants few ; so he was free, noble, and 
happy " ? 

Was he a madman ? A well-known editor has said : — 
'M do not think Blake will ever be taken as other than 
mad, which is what we call people of unrestrained imagina- 
tion." That is a very ordinary view. To the artist and 
craftsman, to the poet and the mystic, to the humanitarian 
and to the lover of the simple strenuous life of high purpose, 
he will, I think, be more and more regarded as something 
quite other than mad. He was in so many directions the 
incarnation of a higher life altogether than the average 
bourgeois Englishman with his quaint religion of muddled 
Christianity and Imperialism, his commercial standard, 
and his spiritual dulness, ever dreams of. 

Our low life was the level's and the night's ; 
He's for the morning. 

Was Blake mad ? The question must doubtless be 
decided according to the point of view one takes of life 
itself, of social and human relations, of what, indeed, con- 
stitutes the ideal. The degree of Blake's sanity or insanity 
is immaterial. He saw life in large and splendid form, 
and he lived continuously in the ideal world, which to the 
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annoyance and irritation of the average products of civili- 
sation around him, he vehemently maintained was the only 
real one. 

*' For all things exist in the human imagination." And 
in this world of imagination or intuitive reality everything 
has larger, nobler, ampler form. And this larger life per- 
sistently invades and pervades what we commonly, call 
the real world, so that this real world comes to be to the 
world of imagination what in the language of the psychic 
students of to-day the supraliminal is to the subliminal 
self — a part and a very incomplete part. " The world of 
imagination," says Blake, " is the world of eternity. It is 
the divine bosom into which we shall all go after the death 
of the vegetated body. The world of imagination is infinite 
and eternal, whereas the world of generation or vegetation 
is finite and temporal." 

But I must not here pursue Blake's mysticism. The 
point of interest to the humanitarian lies in the ideal he 
gave, the influence of his life on the struggle against the 
terrible tendency to degenerate and to stagnate which 
men and races of men so often display. To me it is the 
uplifting sense which comes from this marvellous combina- 
tion of a life of perfect simplicity, of perfect fearlessness, 
humaneness, courtesy, and gentleness with a high devotion 
to art and to poetry, and a kindling inspiration born of 
a consciousness truly cosmic in its natura 

Indeed, his soul lived on the mountain-tops, not wrapt 
in clouds and ignorant of the world of suffering life below, 
but always keenly sentient and perceptive of all beauty. 
'' May God make this world, my child, as beautiful to you 
as it has been to me," he said. 

Blake, I think, exemplifies, in spite of the common- 
sense critics, one of the ideal types of men. Simple to 
a fault, full of the ideal life, hater of shams and cruelties 
and stupid barbarities, artist by nature, craftsman by stern 
necessity, with the heart of a child and the soul of a prophet, 
passionate and resentful of wrong whether to himself or 
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another, generous, courteous^ and free from all meanness 
in all his relationships. 

And, of course, despised and rejected of men. When, 
indeed, has it been otherwise ? And this, perhaps, is as it 
should be, for this contempt and rejection is the evidence 
of living ahead in the finer life of the future. Blake 
experienced most of the prophet's troubles. What marks 
him as much as anything as the great soul is, Ithink, the 
fact that he never lost confidence in the meaning of life — 
right to the end of physical being, and with that end a 
song of triumph. 

And did he not leave to the humanitarian movement 
those inspiring lines ? — 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire I 
Bring me my spear : O clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire ! 

I will not cease from mental strife, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land. 

Carl Heath. 
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MR. CHESTERTON'S MOUNTAIN 

Parturiunt monteSf nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with whom we had some firiendly 
but inconclusive discussion a few years back, has lately 
discovered the *' basic error " of humanitarianism, and has 
given his portentous discovery to the world.* There is 
a great mountain, it seems, of which we humanitarian 
" fanatics " are wholly ignorant, but which looms so large 
in the Chestertonian philosophy that it may well be re- 
christened " Mount Chesterton." This " great moun- 
tainous thing, a thing like Mont Blanc,*' is the fact that 
mankind is, in a special and exclusive sense, ** a society,*' 
different in kind, and not in degree only, from the inferior 
races. 

" Mankind is not a tribe of animals to which we owe compassion. 
Mankind is a club to which we owe our subscription. Pity, the vague 
sentiment of the sunt lacryma rerunty is due indisputably to everything 
that lives. And as regards this, the difference between our pity for 
suffering men and our pity for suffering animals is very possibly only 
a question of degree. But the difference between our moral relation 
to men and to animals is not a difference of degree in the least. It is 
a difference of kind. What we owe to a human being we owe to a 
fellow-member of a fixed, responsible, and reciprocal society. . . . 
This is the basic error upon which all Mr. Salt's school goes wrong. 
They will not see that when we talk of human superiority we do not 
mean superiority in a degree on an inclined plane ; we mean the 
existence of a certain definite society, different from everything else, 

♦ Daily News, April lo, 1906, in a review of "The Logic of 
Vegetarianism," by Henry S. Salt. 
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and founded not on the sorrows of all living, but on the rights of man. 
Cruelty to men and cruelty to animals are two quite detestable, but 
quite different, sins. . . . The man who breaks a cat's back breaks a 
cat*s back. The man who breaks a man's back breaks an implied 
treaty. The tyrant to animals is a tyrant The tyrant to man is a 
traitor. Nay, he is a rebel, for man is royal." 

Now, it is impossible for us to deal in a brief article with 
the large issues indirectly raised by Mr. Chesterton — 
the problem of the rights of animals in their relation to 
the rights of man ; nor is it necessary for us to do so, for 
the subject has been more than once treated of in the 
Humanitarian League's publications ;* but as regards our 
supposed blindness to Mount Chesterton, we must at least 
point out the absurdity of the complaint that we are not 
aware of that immense edifice of the old anthropocentric 
philosophy, the assumption that between mankind and the 
other animals there is a great gulf fixed. Not only do we 
" see " Mr. Chesterton's " mountainous fact," but we see 
through it to something even larger and more comprehen- 
sive that lies beyond. We know well that mankind is 
*' a society," and we know well that the anthropocentric 
school, of which Mr. Chesterton is the latest and not least 
brilliant exponent, regards that society as not only superior 
to all else, but final, absolute, and unique. But without 
in the least disparaging the greatness and sacredness of 
human fellowship — and surely humanitarians are the last 
people to be charged with such a fault, inasmuch as 
they are devoting a good part of their lives to the service 
of that same society — we hold that the superiority of the 
human over the non-human society, however great it 
may be, is one of degree, not of kind, and that the 
duties, however paramount, which man owes to his 
fellow-men, are different, not in kind, but in degree, 

♦ E.£^., in " The Universal Kinship," by J. Howard Moore ; 
'* Animals' Rights considered in Relation to Social Progress," by 
Henry S. Salt; and '*The New Charter: a Discussion of the Rights 
of Men and the Rights of Animals." 
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from those which he owes to his other, though humbler, 
fellow-beings.* 

Mr. Chesterton's assertion that there is " a diflference of 
kind " between human and non-human, is one to which 
neither science, nor historj', nor logic gives one atom of 
support. On the physical side man is confessedly an 
animal, and societies of men are, physically, societies of 
animals ; and though our psychological and moral relations 
to the animals are as yet less determined, here again the 
tendency of modern thought is beyond doubt in this direc- 
tion to which humanitarians incline. Mr. Chesterton tells 
us — as if it were an argument against humanitarianism — 
that his own reason for abstaining from cannibalism is not 
a humane but a social one. ** I do not eat men," he says, 
** because I am a man." To which the humane dietist 
will obviously make answer : " And I do not eat animals 
because I am an animal." The disuse of flesh-eating, like 
the disuse of cannibalism, is based not on mere pity, but 
on the recognition of kinship. 

Our critic is at great pains to show that these sympa- 
thetic feelings are merely a matter of " where to draw the 
line," and that the line, wherever drawn, is only a personal 
and arbitrary one ; but here again it is he who is blind to 
the facts. Humanitarianism is by no means the ** vague 
sentiment " that he imagines it, for history shows that the 
humane instinct is neither stationary nor sporadic, but 
constant and progressive, and reason shows that the line 
of sympathy must be drawn, generally speaking, at the 
most advanced point indicated by the collective conscience 
of each age — a, conscience which becomes more sensitive, 
more alive to the reality of a widening circle of brother- 
hood, as our civilisation develops. Mr. Chesterton 
attempts to ridicule the humanities of diet by professing a 

* Mr. Chesterton appears to be under the delusion that humani- 
tarians confine their sympathies to the lower animals, whereas, of 
course, the essential idea of humanitarianism is the claim for justice 
(not merc>') to human and non-human alike. 
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solicitude for the sensitiveness of plants; but in this he 
only shows how little share or understanding he has of 
the humane spirit. It will be time enough to consider our 
moral relation to plants when our conscience is troubled 
on that score. At present there is no repugnance, on 
humane grounds, to the destruction of plants, but very 
widespread repugnance to the destruction of animals; 
and this is sufficient answer to Mr. Chesterton's frivoli- 
ties. The one is a present moral question, the other 
is not. 

But mankind, says Mr. Chesterton, is " a society." So 
are bees and beavers. There are innumerable societies, 
and it is impossible to prove that the human society is 
more organic or more conclusive than the rest. Our sense 
of kinship is continually widening, and there never has 
been, nor is, any finality in the social bond of which 
Mr. Chesterton speaks. It would have surprised the Greek 
or Roman of old to be informed that he was a member of 
the same society with the barbarian or the slave. It would 
hardly be admitted by the white American of to-day that 
he and the African negro are own brethren. That, pre- 
sumably, is because their sympathies are not yet developed 
enough to enable them to see even the stupendous mass 
of Mount Chesterton. But what if Mr. Chesterton's sym- 
pathies are not developed enough to enable him to see 
what many less subtle intellects have already seen — that 
beyond this "human" society there is the still larger 
society of the higher sentient existence, and that behind 
the great mountain range which at present monopolises 
his vision, there lies a remoter but not less real range, 
which is gradually materialising to men's sight ? 

''The man who breaks a cat's back breaks a cat's 
back." We assure Mr. Chesterton that this terse saying 
of his contains the root of all cruelty to animals, the quint- 
essence of all the anthropocentric bigotry which has 
caused the immemorial manifold ill-usage of the non- 
human races through the length and breadth of the world. 
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" The man who breaks a cat's back breaks a cat's back." 
Yes, and the scientist who vivisects a dog, vivisects a dog ; 
the sportsman who breaks up a hare breaks up a hare ; 
the butcher who bleeds a calf bleeds a calf. That is all. 
And if one points out the cruelty, injustice, and folly of 
vivisection, or sport, or flesh-eating, appeal is instantly 
made to the glories of Mount Chesterton — the " moun- 
tainous " fact that man is " royal," and the human race 
"a society."* 

Well, perhaps we need not grudge the epithet " moun- 
tainous" to this colossal prejudice and conceit. It is a 
mountain — a mountain which has long been in labour to 
bring forth excuses for man's selfishness, and its latest 
progeny is the " ridiculous mouse " of Mr. Chesterton's 
argument. 

♦ ** It is scarcely p>ossible,** says Mr. J. Howard Moore in his 
remarkable work **The Ethical Kinship," *4o commit crimes upon 
any beings in this world except men. There are no beings in the 
universe, according to human beings, except themselves. All others 
are commodities* They are of consequence only because they have 
thighs, and can fill up the unoccupied places of the human alimen- 
tary. . . . The denial by human animals of ethical relations to the 
rest of the animal world is a phenomenon not differing either in 
character or cause from the denial of ethical relations by a tribe, 
people, or race of human beings to the rest of the human world. The 
provincialism of Jews toward non-Jews, of Greeks toward non-Greeks, 
of Romans toward non-Romans, of Moslems toward non-Moslems, 
and of Caucasians toward non-Caucasians, is not one thing, and the 
provincialism of human beings toward non-human beings another. 
They are all manifestations of the same thing. There is, in fact, but 
one great crime in the universe, and most of the instances of terres- 
trial wrong-doing are instances of this crime. It is the crime of 
exploitation — the considering by some beings of themselves as ends^ 
and of others as their means,^ 



FLOGGING IN GAOL 

Now that flogging has been abolished in the army, and 
practically abolished in the navy, the question naturally 
suggests itself, Why should it not be abolished likewise in 
H.M. prisons ? Whatever the official reason put forth for 
its cessation in the two great fighting services, the real 
reason undoubtedly is that it has been gradually borne 
in upon the mind of the community that flogging is a 
degrading punishment — degrading not only to the recipient, 
but to the inflicter thereof. It has, it is safe to say, vanished 
for ever from the army and navy, and precisely the same 
arguments which were advanced against its continuance 
there, and in the end were found to be irrefutable, un- 
doubtedly can, and must, be applied — and, in my opinion, 
applied with even greater force — against its retention in 
H.M. gaols. 

As might have been expected, the very first symptom of 
a proposal for the abolition of flogging in prison excessively 
alarmed prison oflicials and ex-prison officials. Flogging 
is, in their eyes, almost a sacred privilege— the last species 
of active bodily torture which it is possible for them to 
inflict on the bodies of their fellow-creatures, and, as such, 
a desperate effort must be made to cling to it. Among 
other ex-prison oflicials who have boldly rushed into the 
breach in its defence is Canon J. W. Horsley, Rector of 
St. Peter's, Walworth, and ex-prison chaplain. Now, in 
my humble opinion, one of the reforms most urgently 
called for in the internal economy of our prisons is the 
total abolition of prison chaplains. I do not, of course, 
for one moment suggest that prisoners should not have 
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their spiritual needs ministered to. Far from it. But I 
do urge, out of the fulness of my own experience, that 
this spiritual assistance should be rendered by the ministers 
of a church of each denomination adjacent to each par- 
ticular prison, and not by a chaplain who is a permanent 
member of the Prison Service. These gentlemen, whatever 
they may be when they join that Service, as years go on 
become saturated with its traditions and prejudices, and 
degenerate into mere prison officials. They are imbued 
— strongly imbued — with purely disciplinary ideas, and 
often regard prisoners as merely mortals with somewhat 
attenuated souls, created primarily for the purpose of 
providing employment for prison chaplains. During my 
incarceration in Parkhurst Prison, where there were 
between 500 and 600 members, or supposed members, of 
the Church of England, there was an interregnum of 
some months during which there was no prison chaplain. 
The duties were performed during that period by the 
Vicar of Newport and his two curates, and most admirably 
performed. Their preaching was much appreciated; it 
brought into the dull, sordid life of the prison a breath 
from the outside world; it was sympathetic — a message 
from a man to men, instead of from a gaol official to 
prisoners. And so of the visiting, too. These clergymen 
went to the men's cells as they went to the houses of their 
parishioners. They took their hats off on entering each 
cell — a small matter in itself, but one which the ordinary 
prison chaplain never thinks of doing. They let the men 
understand that their duty with them was as ministers of 
religion brought into contact with human souls, whose 
presence in prison, whatever the reason, had, in their 
capacity as ministers, nothing to do with them. And then, 
after a time, this temporary arrangement ceased, and a 
regular prison chaplain came from some other prison, 
and the prisoners went back to the same old groove, and 
expressed very pertinent sentiments in the matter. 

I find it necessary to indite this overture to my remarks 
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to indicate that I am not at all surprised to find Canon 
Horsley, ex-gaol chaplain, among the defenders of flogging 
in prison. He defines bis qualifications to speak in the 
matter as " a student of penology for over thirty years." 
I should have preferred to hear him in his capacity as a 
soi'disant minister of Jesus Christ, who said, " Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy." Oh, these 
students of penology and criminology! What abuses, and 
cruelties, and tortures, and injustices have they not de- 
fended in the past, and, no doubt, will continue defending 
to the last ditch ! ** Penology " and " criminology " are 
bastard words which should be excised from the English 
language, and have no place in the vocabulary of humane, 
right-thinking, right-feeling men. These mongrel terms, 
however, figure largely in the writings and speeches of 
ex-police officers and ex-prison officials. 

In the letter written by Canon Horsley to the press, to 
which I am referring, he took it upon himself to contradict 
certain statements made by a writer in a newspaper in 
regard to floggings in gaol.* One of these statements was 
that a warder received 5s. for each flogging. Canon 
Horsley's reply to this statement is characteristic — viz. : 
" Each warder does not receive 5s., as a matter of fact, 
though this hardly bears on the question." Whether it 
bears on the question or not, it surely would have been 
more ingenuous had Canon Horsley stated what he, no 
doubt, knows well — that the fee is 2s. 6d., not 5s. " It is 
not true," says Canon Horsley, " that the accused prisoner 
can call no evidence in his favour." Theoretically, he 
may have the right to do so, but it is one of those rights 
which it is not always well to exercise. The Prison 
Regulations state that every facility is to be given to any 
prisoner who desires to give evidence at an inquest on a 
deceased prisoner. I have known a man approach the 
Governor with a view to obtaining this facility, and being 
told he had " better be careful, or he would get himself 

♦ Reynolds* Newspaper^ April i, 1906. 
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into trouble." He was " careful," and did not insist on 
his right. The same Governor, famous for his obiter dicta^ 
remarked that " no prisoner had any rights." Canon 
Horsley denies that "weeks may pass" between the date 
of a flogging being awarded by the Visiting Justices and 
the date of its actual infliction, as it has to be approved 
by the Home Secretary, during which time the victim, of 
course, suffers the horrors of anticipation. Mr. Horsley 
says he ** learns from one of our largest prisons, * The 
Home Secretary replies, at most, within two days* interval, 
and the carrying out of the sentence has to be done at 
once.' " I should like to know which is this " largest 
prison." I can tell Canon Horsley, however, that, during 
the three and a quarter years I spent in Parkhurst Prison, 
no flogging was ever carried out, ** at most, within two 
days' interval " after being ordered. The usual period 
was from a week to ten days. Anyone who knows Home 
Office methods — and Canon Horsley ought to — will feel 
surprised and amused at this statement, ** At most, within 
two days' interval." " * Lacerated to within an inch of 
his life ' is an exaggeration of a prison flogging," says this 
ex-gaol chaplain. " Exaggeration " is, however, not the 
term I should apply to his statement that " men walk 
away after the punishment." I really wonder he did not 
add that, on the whole, they rather enjoyed the flagella- 
tion, just as I think it was Canon Horsley himself who, a 
short time ago, delivered a lecture on " The Advantages 
of being in Prison." " One of our most experienced prison 
officials " told Canon Horsley, " I have never seen blood 
drawn." Someone else might quote Canon Horsley, an 
experienced prison official, to the same effect, simply 
because he had never seen a flogging. But a man who 
has seen a flogging with the cat, whether in prison or 
elsewhere, and avers that he has " never seen blood drawn," 
deserves, in my opinion, to have a very strong epithet 
attached to him. What does Canon Horsley imagine a 
warder does with the cat on a prisoner's back ? Simply 
tickle it ? " As a matter of fact," avers Canon Horsley, 
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*' the cat is now rarely used" It is the birch, he asserts, 
that is used; but he learns ''from one of our largest 
prisons" (what a prison correspondence this student of 
penology must have !), " Rarely is there more than one 
man birched in a year in this prison.'* The reverend 
gentleman winds up the letter to which I have referred 
by sapiently remarking, "A good cause is hindered by 
exaggerations, and a bad cause not promoted." This is 
a sentiment in which I cordially agree, and I regret that 
Canon Horsley does not keep it more in view when writing 
on prison topics. 

I did not need Canon Horsley's letter to feel confident 
that he and other prison chaplains and ex-prison chaplains, 
and prison officials generally, would champion the de- 
grading and disgusting practice of lacerating their fellow- 
creature's flesh. But why do they not champion it openly 
and avowedly ? Why all this quibbling about blood not 
being drawn, prisoners walking away aifter the operation, 
about only one birching a year, and so on ? I will answer 
the question. It is simply because, by minimising and 
attempting to obfuscate the facts, they hope to retain the 
right to flog. Canon Horsley refers to the comparatively 
rare use of the cat in prison nowadays. But what is the 
cause of the rarity? Why, simply the agitation of humane 
men and women, and humane organisations outside prison, 
and the holy horror that the Home Office, like other 
public departments, has of scandal or publicity. I never 
heard a prison official, whatever his position, who did not 
bewail the diminution in the amount of flogging, and the 
pernicious effiect on discipline caused thereby. The prison 
cat, it must be recollected, has 18-inch lashes, and a 5-feet 
wielding leverage. The lashes are cleared between the 
fingers after every stroke. The victim in prison is given 
a minimum of twenty-four hours' hospital treatment after 
the infliction of the punishment, but is, as a rule, not able 
to get about for a week. And yet Canon Horsley asked 
his readers to believe that this cat of 18-inch lashes, with 
triple knots and 5-feet wielding leverage, brought down 
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on the bare back of a tied-up prisoner with all the striking- 
force of a muscular warder, does not draw blood, or cause 
the recipient any more than a passing discomfort ! 

The punishment of flogging, I may add, is ordered by 
the Prison Visitors, who are usually local magistrates. 
They sit in conclave with the Governor, and, so far as my 
knowledge of them goes in regard to other matters, are 
merely the registrar of his views. These secret trials of 
prisoners in prison should be put a stop to, as they are 
prolific of the grossest injustice. Flogging in gaols is, of 
course, doomed, and not all the screeds of Canon Horsley 
and other gaol officials can prevent it ere long being rele- 
gated to the limbo of all those other barbarous punish- 
ments, the retention of which, so far as my investigation 
of them has gone, was always strongly advocated, and their 
abolition strenuously opposed, by ministers of religion. 
It may be due to lack of imagination, but I confess I 
altogether fail to comprehend the position of a clergyman 
advocating such a brutal and degrading punishment as 
flogging. I am not a parishioner of Canon Horsley, but 
if I were I feel sure such a letter as that to which I have 
referred would give me much occasion for reflection. I 
should look around the mean streets and sordid surround- 
ings of his London parish — survey the vice, and misery, 
and poverty, and wretchedness which not only exist, but 
are plainly visible in every street, its utter godlessness, 
its rank materialism, its absolute animalism — and I think 
I should say to myself, in view of this terrible condition 
of affairs in this Inferno at his very doors, " How can any 
Rector afford the time — in God's name, how can he have 
the inclination? — to be in correspondence with prison 
officials, and inditing letters to the public press in support 
of the flagellation of men who, whatever their sins and 
their weaknesses. Canon Horsley professes to believe 
possess human souls, and are heirs of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ?" " Blessed are the merciful," but I do not read 

that the flagellants were included in the Beatitudes. 

H. J. B. Montgomery. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON WAR 

The late war between Russia and Japan suggests some 
thoughts on war generally which, I think, will not be 
unwelcome to humanitarians. The forces engaged on 
each side were, perhaps, more numerous than on any 
previous occasion, and the losses ultimately reached an 
unusually high figure because the fighting was of a very 
protracted and obstinate character. Nor do I wish to 
minimise the other sufferings caused by this war, or 
to ignore the deadly character of the naval conflicts. 
But I believe on the whole less suffering is caused by a 
small number of great wars than by a large number of 
little ones, and wars between civilised countries have of 
late years become very few, though these few may be on 
a very large scale. England and France used to be regarded 
as hereditary enemies. They have now been at peace for 
ninety years, and there is little prospect of another war. 
That the peace between France and Germany would be 
of short duration was the general impression when it 
was entered into; but it has lasted for thirty-five years. 
Austria has remained for even a greater length of time 
without war with either Prussia or Italy. Great jealousy 
has existed between Russia and England as regards their 
Oriental possessions, but the two countries have been at 
peace for half a century. The greater part of the large 
neighbouring countries have been at peace with each other 
for a long time, and small neighbouring States have almost 
disappeared. 

95 
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One cause which has rendered wars less frequent, and 
will continue to do so, is the greater voice which the 
people have obtained in the government of all civilised 
countries; for rulers who are really absolute are much 
more ready to declare war than the people are. But the 
voice of the people is being heard at the present day 
even when the form of absolute monarchy is maintained. 
Napoleon III. lost his throne for his dynasty as well as 
himself by rashly declaring war against the Prussians, 
and the Emperor of Russia was very near incurring the 
same penalty for his rashness in encountering the Japanese. 
Kings will in future know that they will imperil their thrones 
by engaging in unsuccessful war, and that therefore they 
should never fight unless fully prepared. But this very 
fact may facilitate the conclusion of a peace. The Japanese 
would hardly have conceded the conditions that they did 
to the Russians if the Czar's throne had not been in danger ; 
but if another great Japanese victory had overturned the 
Imperial Government, with whom could they have con- 
cluded a durable treaty of peace? Wars will become 
more unpopular with the people as they become more 
expensive. The time has gone by when the invading 
army could subsist on the country which it invaded, and 
modern war-appliances are very costly. It may cost a 
million to build a ship that will be sunk in a few minutes 
by a mine. War, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
means heavy taxation ; and where the people have a voice 
in the matter this forms a serious difficulty in the way of 
those who are anxious to declare war. And besides some- 
times leading to the overthrow of the Government, taxation 
may also lead to assassinations — especially of those who 
are active in enforcing the payment of the taxes. It would 
almost seem, too, that it is impossible to conduct war 
without peculation. If the Russians suffered heavily from 
this cause in the war against Japan, we also suffered from 
it in South Africa. Men left without an adequate supply 
of ammunition and food, and whose cavalry horses are 
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hardly able to carry the riders, are not likely to succeed 
in action. But here I may remark that the day for 
cavalry action seems to be past. Mounted infantry — men 
to dismount to fight and mount to pursue or to run away 
— are now much more in evidence. There will be no 
Cromwell or Kellermann to decide the future Nasebys 
or Marengoes by a cavalry charge. 

Another notable feature of the late war is the fact that 
the peace was brought about by the intervention of a 
neutral power at a time when neither of the belligerents 
seemed inclined to sue for it, and there would almost 
certainly have been some further sanguinary battles but 
for the action of President Roosevelt. If this is not an 
argument in favour of International Arbitration, it at all 
events gives encouragement to all Powers who may in 
future be prepared to play the part of peacemakers. And 
why should not all neutral civilised Powers — and ourselves 
in particular — be ready to play this part? We had a 
trade with both Russia and Japan. According to the 
accepted rules of war, either belligerent has a right to 
blockade the coast of the er/emy, and to capture and 
confiscate all vessels that try to run the blockade, or 
even to capture them on the open sea if they contain 
anything "contraband of war," which food has some- 
times been held to be. So in carrying on our trade with 
Russia we ran the chance of having our ships captured 
and confiscated by the Japanese, and in carrying on our 
trade with Japan we ran a similar risk of having them 
captured and confiscated by the Russians. We had thus 
an interest in stopping the war, and so had many other 
neutral countries. Why, then, should not neutrals inter- 
vene and try to bring the belligerents to reason ? At all 
events we have now one remarkable instance in which the 
attempt was made successfully. It may be added that, as 
trade extends, the injury done to neutrals by the present 
mode of carrying on war will constantly become greater, 
thus affording a stronger incentive to other Powers to 

VOL. VII. G 
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use their best efforts both to prevent the outbreak of war 
and to bring it to an end after it has broken out in spite 
of their efforts. And perhaps the time is not far distant 
when the neutral Powers will say to the belligerents, " We 
intend to carry on our trading in the same way that we 
did before the outbreak of hostilities ; and if either belli- 
gerent commits an act of piracy on our merchant vessels 
v/e shall retaliate." 

The small number of wars that now occur suggests the 
question whether we should take such pains to maintain 
the excellence of our army and navy as we are doing. 
A country with extensive foreign possessions, where its 
neighbours are barbarous or semi-barbarous, will no 
doubt be often engaged in small wars ; but no great 
military force is necessary for carrying on these with 
success, while, as regards great wars, whole generations 
are likely to pass without one. Supposing it were true 
that we could not provide a sufficient staff of efficient 
officers without school-flogging and fox-hunting (as has 
been alleged), is this a sufficient reason for keeping up 
these objectionable practices? As a matter of fact, I 
believe the English officers are inferior to those of many 
of the European armies. They have plenty of bull-dog 
courage (and so have the men, whose training has been of a 
different character), but they are frequently rash and some- 
times negligent. We had many instances during the Boer 
War not only of unnecessary exposure of the men to danger, 
but of neglecting to come to the assistance of comrades in 
peril. But pretermitting this, can it be said that the pro- 
duction of good officers is a matter of such importance to 
the country that our whole system of school discipline and 
our out-door sports should be framed with a view to it ? 
The theory, however, is carried much beyond this. Physical 
strength and good health are described as the great objects 
to be aimed at by our Legislature, because the cultivation 
of these qualities is necessary for the perfection of our army 
and navy. This cult of physical force has become very 
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prevalent of late. It declares that might is right. It treats 
the survival of the fittest as the survival of the strongest, 
and holds that this survival is an end to be aimed at rather 
than a natural tendency which the legislator should seek 
to confine within reasonable limits. Its heroes are the 
strong, its villains are the weak, and it regards physical 
deterioration as the worst of all evils. 

The days have long passed when the leaders of armies 
were men of great physical strength and courage, whose 
prowess in the field won the admiration of their followers. 
The two greatest leaders of recent times — Frederick and 
Napoleon — were little men, and not remarkable for strong 
health or power of endurance. But modern warfare ha:s 
quite changed the position of physical strength as regards 
even the rank and file of the army. There is little doubt that 
the Russians were on the average larger and stronger men 
than the Japanese ; but though they did not want courage, 
they frequently failed even when superior in number to 
the enemy. In modern warfare most of the fighting con- 
sists of firing at long range. The two objects of the soldier 
is to hit the enemy and to avoid being hit in return. Now 
a large man does not shoot any better than a small one, 
while he is more likely to be shot. The small man finds 
it easier to get under cover, and when compelled to come 
out into the open he presents a smaller target to the 
enemy. As a rule he can march as well as the large man, 
and he is more easily fed, while, if he has to ride, it is much 
more easy to supply a horse capable of carrying him. It 
is only in hand-to-hand fighting that he is at any dis- 
advantage, and that is of rare occurrence. No doubt it 
is important that a soldier should be healthy and active, 
but a little man who possesses these qualifications is 
decidedly preferable to a large man, assuming that both 
can shoot equally well. The height and weight of our 
future soldiers will no doubt be on the average less than 
those of our present soldiers, and tall recruits will not be 
sought for, but avoided, if not excluded. And in order to 
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render our army efficient we will have to look to brain- 
power rather than physical strength in our officers, bearing 
in mind also that we shall never have any difficulty in 
supplying either officers or men who are brave enough for 
their work, and that the faults that have really to be 
guarded against are rashness and over-confidence. A 
rash officer who fears nothing and knows nothing is likely 
to do more harm than half a dozen arrant cowards. It is 
strange that this cult of physical force and willingness to 
give and take hard knocks should have attained such 
dimensions at the very time when every military operation 
was showing that skill, and not strength, was the true 
element of success in war. 

That a race of strong, healthy, active men and women 
is, ceteris paribus^ preferable to a race which exhibits a 
deficiency in these qualities may be conceded. But that 
the production of such a race, irrespective of mental or 
moral qualities, should be the great object of the states- 
man is a theory that has its base in militarism, and in the 
militarism of the past, not that of the future. Many of our 
greatest and best men — and women too — have been small, 
fragile, and unhealthy — persons who ought not to marry 
(according to this modern cult) because their children 
would probably be like them ! The world would be far 
richer if they had all left children who combined their 
parent's talents with his or her physical infirmities. And 
mental qualities are as often hereditary' as physical traits, 
though to both there are many exceptions. An ideal of man- 
hood from which the mental qualities are omitted is but the 
half of an ideal, and that the worse half.* It is based on 

* The cult, however, has sometimes embraced mental qualities 
also. Its ideal mind is a dominant mind— a mind that acquires the 
command of a large amount of physical force, and knows how to 
wield that force so as to yield the maximum result in the desired 
direction. Its hero is a man who aims at power and takes the most 
efficacious means of obtaining it, which he pursues with great energy, 
allowing no moral considerations to stand in his way. To become 
a perfect hero he must succeed, but even in failure he may be looked 
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militarism^ and the kind of militarism which regards the 
soldier as a fighting machine whose sole function is to 
obey orders. Be it so. But the machine best suited for 
modern warfare is not the machine best suited to win a 
wrestling match or a prize-fight. We do not want the 
machine that would get the best of a collision, but the 
machine that is least likely to collide or to meet with an 
accident — a man -machine that can work with the head as 
well as with the hands. The object is to shoot as many 
as possible of the enemy without being shot in return ; for 
the man who is killed or wounded becomes useless as a 
shooting-machine. A disabled man must be classed with 
a disabled cannon. 

The contrast between the old and new modes of warfare 
will be clearly brought out by comparing some of the late 
battles with those fought in the days of the great Napoleon. 
In some of the Russo-Japanese fights the front of each army 
extended for about loo miles, and the fighting lasted for 
nearly a week. At Borodino the front of each army was 
only about two miles long, and the battle lasted but a 
single day. The forces on each side were little, if anything, 
more than one-third as numerous as those engaged round 
Mukden ; yet in no single day's fighting at Mukden did the 
number of killed and wounded approach that at Borodino. 
Though the French are said to have fired 90,000 cannon- 
shots against the Russian position at Borodino, much the 
greater part of the loss was caused by hand-to-hand fight- 
ing or by musket-firing at a very short range. The weapons 
of modern warfare are too deadly for troops drawn up in 

up to if he was near succeeding. Great discoverers in science and art, 
great moral teachers, great leaders in movements for reform (unless 
they have made the movement a stepping-stone to personal success), 
have no place in this system of hero-worship. It is power- worship, but 
it is a worship which the engine-driver may share with the steam. If 
its motto is not correctly described as *' Might is Right,*' it is at least 
•' Might cannot be Wrong " — 1>., so long as it continues to be 
dominant. 
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such close formation as was adopted at Borodino, but the 
rifles which may kill or wound at great distances enable 
a scattered body of men to do considerable damage to 
the other side, even though the latter may have adopted 
the scattered formation also. It is said that at Colenso 
the English did not see a single Boer during the day. 
This may be an exaggeration, but undoubtedly success 
largely depends on concealment. " Give the enemy no 
mark to fire at, and compel them to show themselves if 
they mean to advance,** seems to be a fundamental rule 
of defensive strategy. The use of smokeless powder has 
accentuated this state of things. You must use your brains 
to find where the enemy is, and firing at random is perfectly 
useless. Each man is now an unit as well as a part of the 
whole. Formerly it was enough for him to act in the 
latter capacity. 

While, therefore, I entirely dissent from the theory that 
a statesman should render everything else subservient to 
the production of a first-rate army and navy (or at all 
events to providing the materials from which a first-rate 
army and navy can be supplied), I further hold that even 
on this theory physical strength and bull-dog courage are 
not the qualifications which we should aim at producing 
either in officers or in men. The age for these things has 
gone by. We want men who will keep under cover and 
shoot straight, and officers who have brains as well as 
coolness, and will not lose their heads, or fail to see the 
proper course, at a critical juncture. There may be 
occasions when men must be exposed to the enemy's fire 
in the open, and then we require brave officers to lead 
them ; but at present, in the English army at least, there 
is much more danger of the officers exposing both them- 
selves and their men unnecessarily. The public is always 
slow to blame a man who loses his life or is badly wounded 
in such an attempt, or even displays conspicuous gallantry 
though he escapes unhurt ; but there is reason to believe 
that the thing not unfrequently occurs. 
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How far our military and naval armaments could be 
reduced without danger to the public, I am not in a posi- 
tion to offer an opinion. I think, however, that no European 
Power has any desire to invade this country, and that we 
are, consequently, in no danger of invasion as long as we 
keep on good terms with our neighbours ; while as regards 
offensive warfare, we could not undertake it against any of 
the leading European Powers unless we had allies. The 
cost of our army and navy is very large, and in peace-time 
(which is our normal condition) our soldiers and sailors are 
practically idle, though often competent to do good and 
useful work. Their lives, whether in peace or in war, are 
not usually conducive to morality, and the late Boer War 
seems to have been no exception to the rule that the return 
of the troops after the conclusion of a peace is marked by 
an outburst of crime. Armies and navies may be necessary 
evils, but it can hardly be denied that they are evils, and 
care should therefore be taken to see that they do not cost 
us more money, or deprive us of the services of a larger 
number of able-bodied men, than is required in order to 
provide for the safety of the nation. But when I speak of 
the safety of the nation, I do not merely mean the safety 
of its soil as against the invader. We have to protect our 
trading also, and to afford protection, when necessary, to 
our subjects in all parts of the world — at least, unless we 
caution them beforehand that those who go to certain 
places need not look to us for protection. 

Though I have dwelt chiefly on the selfish reasons for 
peace, the growth of a feeling of brotherhood among all 
civilised peoples may prove a still more potent factor in the 
future. The facilities for travelling in foreign countries, 
which are still steadily on the increase, have done much to 
promote this feeling. The Frenchman visits England, and 
fmds the English are not so very unlike the French. The 
Englishman visits France, and finds that the French are 
not so very unlike the English. The leading statesmen of 
each country have friends in the other countrj\ They may 
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even cultivate personal friendships with each other. The 
English King visits the French President, and is enter- 
tained by him. The President of France visits England 
in turn, and is entertained by the King. When this kind 
of intercourse has gone on for years, the English and 
French feel a good deal of reluctance about flying at each 
other's throats. It is not merely that they think it better 
to be friends than enemies, but they are friends, and they 
do not wish to become enemies. And similar remarks 
might be made with regard to a large number of other 
neighbouring countries. In Europe perhaps Russia and 
Turkey are the only pair between which no such friendly 
relations exist, and their hostility has a geographical origin 
— the Russian Empire being in want of a naval outlet for 
its vast products, of which, so far as the Black Sea is con- 
cerned, it can never have secure possession so long as the 
Dardanelles are held by an independent Power. Whether 
we have rendered a service to humanity by keeping the 
Russians out of Constantinople may be doubted. It is to 
our action and that of the French in that respect that the 
late Russo-Japanese War probably owed its origin, and 
failing to obtain an open port either on the Pacific or the 
Mediterranean, the next attempt may be to secure one on 
the Persian Gulf. As long as the great Russian Empire 
holds together, a seaport on the open sea free from ice 
throughout the year will be a desideratum to its rulers, and 
the want of it may not improbably lead before long to 
another war. For the greatest optimist cannot expect 
that there will be no more wars even between civilised 
nations. We are, I hope, nearing the end, but we have 
still to travel some distance before we reach it. The 
prophet's vision of beating swords into plough-shares and 
spears into pruning- hooks will hardly be realised in the 
lifetime of any of my readers. 

Nemo. 



IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RT. HON. HERBERT GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.. SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 

Humanitarian League, 
53, Chancery Lane. 

Sir, — We beg to call your attention to the subject of 
Imprisonment for Debt, in the hope that you will join in any 
movement to repeal or largely modify the provisions of 
the Debtors Act of i86g (and the corresponding Irish Act 
of 1872), under which upwards of 11,000 debtors were 
imprisoned during the year 1904; and you will bear in 
mind that we have now no separate prisons for debtors, 
so that these debtors were imprisoned along with criminals 
and treated as criminals. 

The objections to imprisonment for debt were recognised 
soon after the first Reform Bill, which gave the people 
a material influence in the House of Commons, and in 
1832 the Criminal Law Commissioners reported that 
** imprisonment for debt is neither warranted in principle 
nor beneficial in practice." In 1834 ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ abolition 
was introduced into the House of Commons, but was 
dropped for want of time, and in 1844 an Act was passed 
limiting imprisonment for judgment-debts to those in 
which the debt amounted to £20 irrespective of costs. 
Unfortunately this valuable restriction was swept away by 
the subsequent Acts of 1861 and 1869, and the greater part 
of imprisonments for debt of late years have been imprison- 
ments of working men for debts which fall far short of £20 

The Debtors Act of 1869 consists of two parts — the 
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former of which is headed A bolition of Imprisonment for 
Debty while the latter is styled Pumshfnent of Fraudulent 
Debtors.* It abolishes imprisonment for debt, where fraud 
is not proved, with six exceptions, and it is chiefly to the 
last of these exceptions that we desire to call your atten- 
tion, as it was under it that ii,ooo persons — much the 
greater part of them working men — were actually im- 
prisoned during the year 1904. It can hardly be said 
that this Act indicated any intention of extending the 
power of imprisonment for debt to persons who were 
previously exempt, but important portions of the Act of 
1844 were repealed, and a new power of imprisonment 
was thereby conferred on the judges, which, we think, 
had not been fully considered by either the Parliament or 
the country. Since 1869 a man may be imprisoned for 
a judgment-debt of one shilling, and, in fact, debtors 
are often imprisoned for very small amounts ; and the 
number of committals for debt has now reached a figure 
which, we believe, was never equalled in the worst times, 
though there are limits to its duration that did not then 
exist. 

It is sometimes stated that the ground of these im- 
prisonments is that the debtor has acted dishonestly in 
not paying the debt. If so, he should be allowed a fair 
trial, with the benefit of any reasonable doubt that may exist, 
and, as he is treated as a criminal, he ought to be allowed 
the same power of appealing to the Home Secretary as 
a criminal who complains of a wrongful conviction or of 
an excessive sentence, while the Court should have the 
same power of liberating him under the First Offenders 
Act, or otherwise moderating the severity of the law, as if 
he had been charged with a crime. Borrowing ten shillings 
under the present system may involve a heavier penalty 
than stealing it, provided that the thief is a person of 
previous good character and was in want at the time. 

* With this latter part we do not seek to interfere. 
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But the allegation that the man is punished for dishonesty 
is a mere pretext. The statute only requires proof that 
he was able to pay the debt of the summoning creditor, 
but did not pay it ; and, however honest a man may be if 
he has not money enough to pay all his debts, he must 
leave some of them unpaid. Moreover, if the object was 
to punish the debtor for dishonesty, the statute would not 
have left it to the creditor to punish him or not as he 
thought fit, or have relieved him from all punishment on 
payment of the debt. The true object is not to punish 
the debtor, but to collect the debt. In many instances it 
is collected, but almost always, we believe, by the debtor 
borrowing the money or otherwise incurring new liabilities 
to an equal or greater amount. Such a change of creditors 
is, we submit, no gain to the public. 

We desire to point out that the work done by debtors 
while in prison does not pay the expense of maintaining 
them there, and that the deficiency is made good by the 
ratepayers, who derive no benefit from the imprisonment ; 
that during such imprisonment the wives and families of 
the imprisoned debtors are usually also supported by the 
rates or by private charity, or are driven to dishonest 
courses, which equally involve a loss to the public ; that 
the debtor often loses his employment in consequence of 
his imprisonment, and becomes chargeable on the rate- 
payers, or else incurs fresh liabilities of increased amount ; 
and that the number of these judgment-summonses to be 
heard at the County Courts adds to the expense of main- 
taining these courts, interferes with the speedy transaction 
of their general business, and sometimes leads to sentences 
of imprisonment being passed after a very hurried and 
perftinctory hearing. We believe, ftirther, that the system 
has led to an undue expansion of credit, such credit being 
often given solely in the expectation that some relative or 
friend of the debtor will pay the money, in order to save 
him from imprisonment, if an affidavit can be made which 
will satisfy a judge who has a great number of similar 
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applications waiting to be dealt with. No similar system 
exists in Scotland^ nor do we believe that the credit system 
of England was injured by the large restrictions on im- 
prisonment for debt which were introduced in 1844. 

While we have thus dwelt at length on the provisions 
of the Act relating to judgment-summonses, we are far 
from feeling satisfied with the other exceptions comprised 
in the Act, especially with that proviso which enables a 
person to be imprisoned for " default in payment of any 
sum recoverable summarily before a justice or justices of 
the peace" without any evidence of ability to pay on behalf 
of the debtor. The debt in such cases is often really due 
to the ratepayers, who, in addition to losing the debt, have 
to bear the expense of maintaining in prison a man who 
is known to be unable to pay the debt out of his own 

resources. 

Joseph Collinson, 

Hon. Sec. Criminal Law and Prison 

Reform Committee. 



THE JEWISH METHOD OF SLAUGHTER 

The Union of German Societies for the Protection of 
Animals has sent out during the year 1905 a series of 
twenty-five questions with reference to the methods and 
means of slaughtering animals to the whole of the 
Directors of public abattoirs in Prussia, WUrtemberg, 
Bavaria, Saxony, the Grand Duchies, Duchies, Princi- 
palities, Hanseatic Towns, German Austria, Elsass and 
Lothringen, and to the Veterinary Surgeons employed in 
them. The Report, printed in the Deutscher Tierfreund, 
January, 1906, shows that the questions were well selected, 
and the overwhelming evidence given in the answers 
received must be held to settle once and for all several 
disputed points. We can here only indicate briefly the 
main results. 

Stunning. 

It will be remembered that in the Report of our 
Admiralty Committee, appointed in 1904 to inquire into 
the humane slaughtering of animals, the first recom- 
mendation was that 

^ All animals, without exception, should be stunned, or otherwise 
rendered unconscious, before blood is drawn." 

It is interesting to see that to the first question of the 
German Societies, having reference to the stunning of all 
animals before killing them, 578 answers were received, in 
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which 574 of the abattoir directors declared themselves 
against the killing without previous stunning, and even 
of the four who were in favour of it, two made exceptions 
in the cases of some animals. 

The Report says : " Everyone must now recognise that 
the Jewish slaughter without stunning is a relic of bar- 
barism of which an end must be made *'; and after quota- 
tion of the actual opinions of the directors, the Report 
adds: 

" A method which is condemned, root and branch, in such a decided 
manner by hundreds of experts has not a trace of justification in the 
twentieth century, even though it has been raised into a religious 
ordinance by a few hundred thousand people. A true religious act 
never violates morals, but the non-stunning method hardens the young 
slaughterman." 

Casting Appliances. 

Question 3 asked whether there were any improved 
appliances which could be used in the Jewish slaughter 
and its preliminary preparation. From 428 answers we 
learn that in 220 places no such appliances are used at all, 
while in the other 208, either head-holders, mattresses, or 
casting apparatus, have been tried, but with little success. 
For the head-holder, only four out of 428 have a good 
word to say, and the other appliances have in most cases 
been abandoned after a trial as unpractical, cruel, too 
complicated, or otherwise inadequate. The final decision 
is that 

" The method of slaughter without stunning cannot be improved by 
any means yet invented. No director is prepared to affirm that the 
cruelty can be avoided by any known improvements, or that slaughter 
without stunning can be made humane. In a word, the Jewish method 
is, technically and humanely speaking, incapable of improvement." 

Effects of Stunning on the Flesh. 

Question 7 was as to whether the flesh of animals who 
had been stunned was in any way worse than that of the 
others. 
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Out of 475 answers, 393 were in the negative, and 
32 said it made little or no difference, or depended on 
the killing. The remaining 50, who held the opposite 
opinion, based it on the supposition that the animals 
bleed more freely when not stunned — a supposition which 
was shown by a subsequent question to be false in the 
opinion of a large majority. 

Effects on the Flow of Blood. 

This subject was dealt with in Question g, when, out of 
523 abattoir directors, 472 held that stunning had no 
retarding effect on the flow of the blood, many of them 
considering that, on the contrary, it improved it, as had 
been shown by practical experiments. 

Unconsciousness produced more Quickly. 

To the question (No. 15) whether killing with the knife 
produced unconsciousness more quickly than stunning by 
pole-axe or shot, out of 440 directors one only replied in 
the afl&rmative. Out of 407 directors, 379 considered that 
consciousness was not destroyed at once when the throat 
was cut, but lasted sufficiently long for the non-stunning 
method to be considered a painful and cruel one. 

Casting process Cruel. 

" Have you seen injuries, such as the fracture of bones 
or horns, inflicted in the casting process?" was Question 16, 
to which 343 answers were in the affirmative out of 451. 

" Do you consider the casting of oxen without appliances 
cruelty to animals ?*' (Q. 18) brought 444 answers in the 
affirmative out of 478 received. 

The Head-holder. 

" Do you consider the forcible wrenchings of the neck 
with the head-holder cruelty to animals?" (Q. 19) was 
also answered affirmatively by 413 out of 458. 
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Religion or Business. 

"Does the proceeding as a whole give you the im- 
pression of a solemn religious act ?" (Q. 19) To this, 
471 answered, "No"; six answered, "Yes"; and six replied, 
" It is called a religious act." 

" Does the proceeding as a whole give you the impres- 
sion of a purely commercial act ?" 377 replied, " Yes"; 
26 replied, " No, because it is a barbarity"; and 6 said, 
" No, it is a religious act, or is said to be." 

Christians employed by the Jews. 

" Do Christians or Jews help the slaughterers in the 
casting ?" (Q. 21) From the answers to this question it 
became evident that in 5 abattoirs only was the whole 
proceeding done by Jews alone; in 289, Christians only 
were employed, and in the rest the employees were mixed. 
Thus, as the Report says : " This slaughter, according to 
the Rabbis, is a religious ordinance, but it is possible to 
the Jews only when they are helped by unbelievers." 

Apparatus used. 

With regard to the methods of stunning, we find (Q. 25) 
that the primitive pole-axe has been quite superseded, and 
320 directors pronounced in favour of pistol apparatus 
with either bullet or bolt. 

In conclusion, the Report finds that (a) " the present 
day non-stunning method of slaughtering used by the 
Jews should be* strictly forbidden in a country of en- 
lightened morality"; and (6) "of all methods now necessary 
to procure meat, none is so uniformly condemned by 
experts, and so distinctly characterised as reprehensible 
and out of harmony with the spirit of the times, as the 
non-stunning method of the Jews." 

Ernest Bell. 
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THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this 
well-written and handsomely got up book,* and we 
would fain say something, if there were anything to be 
said, of Whitman's attitude toward the humanitarian 
movement. But the truth is that Whitman had no ap- 
preciable attitude towards this or any other branch of 
practical ethics. He was a great emotional force, working 
on broad, spiritual lines towards a nobler conception of 
democracy and the brotherhood of man ; but unlike many 
of his fellow-singers in the democratic cause — Shelley, for 
example, and Robert Burns, and others whose poetical 
inspiration equalled or surpassed his own — he did not 
concern himself intellectually, or ethically, with the protest 
against cruelty and wrong. It is true that Mr. Binns has 
devoted a few pages, here and there, to a statement of 
Whitman's views on the subject of war, slavery, temper- 
ance, etc. ; but these views are so hazy and inconsistent as 
to be entirely lacking in the interest which would ordinarily 
attach to the utterances of a man of genius. We read 
in one passage how Whitman exclaimed: "What an awful 
thing war is ! It seems not men, but a lot of devils and 
butchers, butchering one another;" then, a page or two 
later, we learn that he greeted the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Civil War "with exultation." Says his biographer: 

* " The Life of Walt Whitman." By H. B. Binns. (London : Messrs. 
Methuen and Co., Essex Street. los. 6d. net.) 

VOL. VIl. 113 n 
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" Men of peace are accustomed to lament the contagion of the war- 
fever^ and with a lai^ge measure of justice. But so long as civilisation 
tends to render the common lives of men cheap or calculative, iheit 
will remain a divine necessity for those hours of fierce enthusiasm 
which, like a forest fire or religious revival, sweep irresistibly over 
a nation. Whitman shared the rhythmic answer of the blood, and of 
the soul which is involved therewith, to the imperious throbbing of the 
drums. ... He regarded the Civil War as a sort of fever in the body 
politic, caused by anterior conditions of congestion. War had become 
necessary for the life of that body, and only after a war could health 
reassert itself." 

But those who greet an attack of fever "with exultation " 
must themselves be somewhat feverish. We can only 
gather from this unhappy passage, which reminds one of 
what used to be said in defence of Tennyson's " Maud," 
yet another exemplification of the fact that the highest 
imaginative temperament, even when linked with the 
noblest passion of humanity — ^witness Whitman's splendid 
service in the hospitals— does not always go together with 
the less lofty, but perhaps not less important, gift of clear 
intellectual judgment. Indeed, judging from Mr. Binns' 
very admiring estimate of Whitman, we do not see how he 
can be considered a thinker at all. He was doubtless some- 
thing much rarer, a seer and a poet; but it is well to 
recognise his deficiencies as well as his possessions. 

We fear Mr. Binns has unintentionally done scant justice 
to such real thinkers as Thoreau and Ingersoll, when, in 
his passing references to them, he makes them a foil for 
his more favourable portrait of Whitman. To say of 
Thoreau that " he was continually being surprised by the 
vulgarity of himself and of his fellows, continually flushing 
with shame, personal or vicarious," and that " he sought 
and found a refuge in the pure and lonely spirit that 
haunted Walden Pool," is to give renewed currency to 
the old and oft-refuted misunderstanding which regarded 
Thoreau as a weak and timid-minded recluse ; whereas, of 
course, the two-year retirement to Walden was no more 
than a brief episode in an extremely active career. Still 
less fair is it, in contrasting IngersoU's "intellectual 
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agnosticism " with Whitman's "transcendent knowledge," 
to say (pp. 332, 333) that IngersoU's mind was " limited 
by its own logic." In the particular conversation between 
the two men, to which Mr. Binns refers— on the design of 
creation — ^the discussion was invited by Whitman himselfi 
and on logical grounds, and IngersoU's logical argument 
was therefore perfectly proper and apposite. But his 
mind was by no means limited by such logic ; his humane 
sympathies, for example, were of the widest and most far- 
reaching kind — far more sensitive and finely developed, in ^* 
fact, than those of " the good gray poet." 

On the whole, we can cordially welcome Mr. Binns* 
book as the outcome of untiring industry and enthusiasm, 
and by far the fullest and best-arranged Life of Whitman 
that has yet been published ; and we in the main agree 
with his opinion of the greatness and nobility of Whitman's 
character, though our criticisms are directed to that par- 
ticular point of view with which we happen to be concerned, 
and which Mr. Binns has apparently for the most part over- 
looked. He was a great man and a great poet, and his 
message to mankind was an ennobling one; we need not, 
therefore, be troubled by the fact that he was silent on the 
matters of the highest ethical import which have moved 
the heart of even greater poets and far clearer thinkers 
than himself. 

In one or two minor points we think Mr. Binns might 
greatly improve his excellent book when it passes into 
a new edition. The moralising comment which he too 
often appends to passages of Whitman's life, which are 
much more impressive when narrated with simplicity and 
directness, should be ruthlessly expunged; and in referring 
to the pen-portraits of Whitman drawn by well-known 
writers, from Thoreau to Edward Carpenter,* it would be 



* Since the above was written Mr. Carpenter's very noteworthy 
essays on Whitman have been reprinted in permanent form ('* Days 
with Walt Whitman, with some Notes on His Life and Work.** 
George Allen, London, 1906). 
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much better to quote some of the actual words of these 
eye-witnesses than to give a necessarily unsatisfying para- 
phrase of them. Thoreau's description of Whitman, for 
instance, is nothing less than a masterpiece, and it should 
be included as a matter of course in any biography. 



THE FOXOLOGY 

" Eighty Years' Reminiscences '** by a well-educated man 
of ordinary ability could hardly fail to contain a good deal 
to interest the general reader. But Colonel Thomson's 
Reminiscences do not — and for a very simple reason. He 
is a fox-hunter, a whole fox-hunter, and nothing but a fox- 
hunter; and in his pages fox-hunting plays the part of 
Pharaoh's lean kine, and swallows up all the fat animals 
that we hoped to meet with. Whether the book will prove 
interesting to fox-hunters we cannot say. We doubt, for 
instance, whether the most inveterate smoker would care 
to read the reminiscences of a smoker who records his 
experiences as regards the various kinds of tobacco which 
he smoked, the persons in whose company he smoked 
it, and the effects produced by it on himself and his com- 
panions during the last eighty years. Fox-hunting, how- 
ever, was hereditary with the author. His father was an 
M.F.H., and Colonel Thomson seems to have brought up 
his children in the same profession. But what interest 
even a fox-hunter could take in some of the extracts from 
the author's diary we are at a loss to imagine. The only 
interest in this part of the book seems to us to consist 
in the light which it throws on the mind of the fox-hunter 
and on the nature of fox-hunting. But we draw a distinc- 
tion between the fox-hunter and the man who occasionally 
goes to a fox-hunt, as we do between a gambler and the 
man who occasionally plays for money. It would almost 

* " Eighty Years* Reminiscences." By Colonel Anstruther Thomson. 
( London : Longmans, Green and Co.) 
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seem that the regular fox-hunter, like the regular gambler, . 
was fit for nothing else. 

We hear a good deal about the hounds in this volume, 
and though their maintenance is rather expensive, their 
lives do not seem to be particularly happy. They always 
start fasting, because they can run better when not loaded 
with food (a rule which we believe applies to all sporting 
dogs), and consequently seem to be often ready to run 
after anything that promises to give them a meal. We 
have instances in this book of their chasing (and often 
killing) deer, sheep, hares, and dogs, as well as foxes ; but 
when they chase the wrong animal they are severely 
whipped to prevent them from repeating the experiment. 
And it is to be observed that while it is the duty of beagles 
to pursue the hare, this is a punishable offence in a fox- 
hound — a similar remark being applicable to chasing the 
deer. On at least one occasion the Colonel's hounds 
appear to have eaten one of their own number who had 
been damaged in a fight with a fox. The latter animal 
is, we presume, not very palatable food, and there is a 
difficulty in inducing young hounds, even when fasting, to 
perform their duty in eating him. Thus we find, under 
date September 18, 1858, " Commenced hunting at Mel- 
ville Wood: caught a cub. Hounds rather slack about 
eating foxes : got over that by holding on to the fox and 
letting the terriers loose.'* They were, however, more 
willing to eat sheep or deer, if allowed to do so. 

It seems not unusual when a fox has run to earth to dig 
him out and throw him to the hounds to be eaten, which 
does not strike us as very chivalrous conduct on the part of 
the " noble sportsmen." Of course the fox may have had 
a good meal before the start, while the hounds are kept 
fasting in order to be in good running order. The fox, 
it may be added, is usually driven from his home, and does 
not know where to run to — even the holes of his neigh- 
bours being stopped to keep him out. Sometimes, more- 
over, he is brought in a bag and released in a place 
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that is new to him^-deer and hares being sometimes 
similarly treated. And these Reminiscences make it plain 
that one great object of the fox-hunter is to kill the fox ; 
a good run is shorn of half its glory if the fox manages to 
escape. The end of a fox is to be killed and eaten by the 
hounds after giving as good a run as possible; but all 
other kinds of death are inhibited. Our author describes 
the late Mr. Newdigate, M.P., as " the most gallant chap 
across country I ever saw, and a grand preserver of foxes." 
Some of the foxes, however, escaped the normal kind of 
death by getting drowned or suffocated — which was, of 
course, very wrong on their part. The fox belongs to a 
family of criminals whose duty is to die on the gallows, 
and who ought not to die in any other way. 

The horses do not seem to fare much better than the 
hounds, and accidents to men in the hunting-field strike 
us as more numerous than the public is generally aware of. 
The Colonel lost many horses, and had some narrow 
escapes of serious injury, as had also both of his daughters. 
Whyte-Melville, the well-known novelist, who was a great 
friend of his, was killed while hunting. He quotes a letter 
from his friend, Mr. Meynell- Ingram : " On Wednesday 
last we had a good day, beginning with a very fast fifteen 
minutes, in which one man broke his collar-bone, one his 
arm, one his horse's back ; one was in bed when I left 
yesterday, from a fearful shake. Grosvenor himself had 
a fall and lamed his horse, and Lady Constance hurt hers 
very badly." It is true that the writer adds, " I never saw 
so many falls in my life," but he considered it — perhaps on 
that account — **a good day." Similar occurrences are 
frequently reported in these volumes, and apparently 
regarded as quite usual, though occasionally we meet with 
an unusual accident, such as an employee's hand being 
badly injured by bites on putting it into a fox-hole which 
a terrier had entered — though whether the injury was 
caused by the fox or the terrier he did not know. In con- 
nection with this, we may mention a hound which, on 
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entering a hole after a fox, had its hind legs and quarters 
so badly bitten by the other dogs that it had to be killed. 

The fox-hunter has no objection to making a profit 
on his horseSy in which our author appears to have been 
pretty successful, notwithstanding several deaths and serious 
injuries among them. And there likewise seems to be little 
objection to selling an unsound or vicious horse without 
sufficiently cautioning the purchaser as to his idiosyncrasies. 
On one occasion the Colonel was quite shocked to find 
that a horse which was restive and ** made a noise " had 
been knocked down to a friend who was helping him at the 
sale. He explained matters, but the friend liked the horse, 
and resolved to keep him at half the price which he had 
agreed to pay. The purchaser's groom was killed when 
riding this horse shortly afterwards. Selling and buying 
hounds was another of the author's occupations, but not 
so profitable as the horses. I should perhaps have said 
selling and buying fox-hounds, for on occasion he writes : 
*' I bought a pack of harriers, but I forget what became of 
them." Fox-hounds were his aristocrats, harriers belonged 
to the proletariat. 

Other incidents of the chase need not be dwelt on. 
The famished hounds make a meal of any dead animal 
that comes in their way, although they had not the pleasure 
of chasing it, and after this performance they are not 
in good condition for chasing the fox. The latter animal, 
however, when trying to get away from his pursuers, is 
frequently " headed," either intentionally or accidentally, 
by some men, who turn him back into the mouths of the 
hounds ; and from the number of hounds engaged in the 
pursuit he has, of course, no chance for his life when once 
overtaken. This is, indeed, a prominent feature in many 
blood-sports. If the victim cannot escape from his pur- 
suers there are enough of them to tear him to pieces. 
Why six dogs might not pursue a fox as well as sixty 
we do not exactly see, and they would cost much less ; but 
perhaps part of the pleasure of the sport consists in seeing 
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the animal torn to pieces and eaten. We do not think 
this volume will commend fox-hunting as an amusement 
to any man who is considering whether he will join a hunt 
club or not. — X. 

A SOCIETY ON THE FENCE.* 

We are glad to find that Mr. Tallack has sufficiently 
recovered from the indisposition which led to his retire- 
ment from the secretaryship of the Howard Association 
to write the work before us, which is entirely in his old 
style. The author is throughout the same well-meaning, 
hard-working, much-reading, puzzle-headed man who 
supplies us with a vast mass of facts and opinions, jumbled 
together without any arrangement, and interspersed with 
comments which exhibit an almost equal desire to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. Apart from 
opinions, there are few men who have collected and 
published so large an assortment of facts as Mr. Tallack, 
and have deduced so little from them. A great part of 
the present volume, however, consists of letters addressed 
to Mr. Tallack selected from a much larger number, and, 
as might have been anticipated, the author is not very 
happy in his selection. Thus he publishes a letter (we 
think one letter only) from Earl Spencer, which runs thus : 

"Sir, 

*' I have received and am obliged for your letter. 
You may be assured that the difficult subject of Prison 
Administration in Ireland continues to receive my most 
earnest attention. 

" Yours truly, 

" Spencer." 

Whether any portion of this letter, except the signature, 
is in the handwriting of the noble lord our author does 
not state, but in any event the letter will not strike our 

* " Howard Letters and Memoirs." By William Tallack. (London : 
Messrs. Methuen and Co.) 
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readers as anything very remarkable. Mr. Tallack's 
correspondence, moreover, goes back and forward in 
respect of date, and we cannot even find that the author 
classifies it either in respect of the subjects dealt with or 
of the writers of the letters. Those who desire to pursue 
any particular topic will have to search up and down 
through the book without much aid from the index. 

Mr. Tallack begins with a sketch of his early career, 
but it is not until the eighth chapter — near the middle of 
the volume — that we learn that before becoming secretary 
of the Howard Association he was engaged in a different 
and, we think, a more humanitarian capacity — as Secretary 
of the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
The office was, we think, one better suited to our author, 
who might, perhaps, have made a name for himself if he had 
a single definite object in view, instead of the wide expanse 
of miscellaneous matter covered by the programme of the 
Howard Association. We regret, however, to find that Mr. 
Tallack seems to have little sympathy with any existing 
societies for furthering the object which he was once 
so anxious to promote, and seems to regard any attempt 
in this direction as hopeless, just at a time when the 
prospects of a successful issue is stronger than ever. 
Among the letters which he publishes on this subject 
is one from Mr. John Bright, in which that great states- 
man expresses his fear that the adoption of private hang- 
ing has retarded the abolition of the death-penalty. We 
think he was right. The public is tolerant of everything 
that is done in private, because it is kept in ignorance 
of the details. Against John Bright our author sets 
off John Ruskin, who writes that on all questions as 
regards death he is satisfied to agree with Moses, Homer, 
and Plato, in opposition to a " number of (in their own 
esteem) longer-headed and softer-hearted persons " among 
his contemporaries. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Ruskin that Joseph belonged to this class of longer- 
headed and softer-hearted persons. 
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The programme of the Howard Association was as 
indefinite as even Mr. Tallack could desire. Its object 
was to study the " best " methods of the treatment and 
prevention of crime and pauperism. Though pauperism 
often leads to crime, the two subjects are distinct, and 
prevention is also a distinct thing from cure. But the 
chief ambiguity is in the phrase, "the best methods." 
What methods are to be regarded as best? the most 
efficacious or the most humane? The most selfish 
community that ever existed would study the most 
efficacious methods of repressing crime, in order to 
protect themselves against it most effectually ; but the 
Howard Association has no claim to be regarded as a 
philanthropic society unless its object is to ascertain and 
recommend the methods by which crime and pauperism 
can be prevented or remedied with the minimum amount 
of suffering. The mode in which the society decided the 
question of what methods are best is made sufficiently 
obvious by Mr. Tallack's remarks, though he does not 
^seem to be fully aware of their import. The original 
committee fixed what, in their opinion, were the ** best *' 
methods, and their successors have stuck to the original 
list, without troubling themselves as to how it was arrived 
at. "The committee," writes Mr. Tallack, "was always 
a harmonious and homogeneous body , for from the outset it 
elected its own members^ taking care to avoid men of exircfne 
or impracticable views, or such as would be likely to be un- 
acceptable to the friends of the Association generally " (p. 21). 
Indeed, it seems doubtful whether the original committee, 
whose " best methods *' have been stereotyped for forty 
years, did not really consist of a masterful chairman. 
Mr. Peek's ideal, at all events, was " a committee of two, 
with myself in the chair and with the casting vote." The 
" best methods " were evidently decided not by reasoning, 
but by vote, and the subsequent members of the committee 
were so selected that the result of the original voting has 
never been disturbed. The " best methods " are, therefore, 
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those that were voted to be best forty years ago. Of one 
of these " best methods," however, Mr. Tallack seems 
no longer able to approve. The Howard Association 
y supported the Juvenile Offenders' Whipping Bill, though 

they proposed an age-limit, while the N.S.P.C.C. " went 
the whole hog." Our author, however, now says that, 

* under proper conditions, " both corporal punishment and 
imprisonment may with advantage be largely avoided 
for children" (p. 69). He came to bless the Howard 
Association, and he blessed the Humanitarian League. 
They object to both whipping and imprisonment in the 
case of child offenders. 

* A large portion of the correspondence, though the 
writers are often distinguished persons, is uninteresting. 
A few letters, on the other hand, at once attract the 

4 reader's attention. We have already referred to the 

brutalitarian utterances of Mr. Ruskin. There is on the 
same side a characteristic letter of Sir R. Anderson. But 

» the letter which strikes us most forcibly is that of Dr. 

A. R. Wallace at p. 62. Nobody knows what Mr. Tallack's 
" penological principles " are, not even, we think, Mr. 

I Tallack himself; but Dr. Wallace, in a few lines, leaves 

us in no doubt whatever as to his. If we do not wholly 
concur with his view, we regard his letter as a masterpiece 
of clear and vigorous writing, though probably not written 
for publication. Mr. Tallack's comments on letters of 
this class are usually of the Artemus Ward type — 
" ' Middling' ses I, not wishing to commit myself." 

Mr. Tallack's special "fad" appears to be cumulative 
sentences ; and this, of course, reappears in many parts of 
the present work. The principle is not very new. A 
ph)^ician, we will say, knows of no remedy for fever 
except quinine. He tries it, but the fever recurs. He 
increases the dose, but the fever recurs again. His third 
dose is stronger than the second, and he continues to carry 
out his system until the patient is cured — or killed. But Mr. 
Tallack never seems to see the objections to this system. 
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The inequality of sentences, even when passed on first 
offenders, is one of the most obvious objections — in fact, a 
popular objection — to our system of criminal justice. 
But Mr. Tallack assumes that the first sentence, however 
excessive or however lenient, should be the standard by 
which all subsequent sentences are to be regulated, so that 
the inequality of the treatment of two offenders which arose 
from accident in the first instance, is to be continued 
on every future conviction. Again, in this mechanical 
system of addition, the relative heinousness of the offences 
is entirely lost sight of. The man who had a bad attack 
of fever on the first occasion may have a mild one on. the 
second, but as the fever has recurred he must get a larger 
dose of physic. Nor, apparently, does the cumulative 
system take any account of the length of time which has 
elapsed between the expiration of the first sentence and 
the second coviction. One man may have resumed his 
predatory habits at once. Another may have made a great 
effort to earn an honest living, and succeeded for a time, 
when ill-health or loss of employment drove him back 
to his former pursuits. Both equally come under the 
juggernaut- wheel of the cumulative system. * 

We hope the publication of the volume will induce the 
members of the Howard Association to abolish the system 
of co-option in the selection of their managing committee, 
and insist on having a representative committee, whose 
views will reflect those of the present subscribers, and not 
those of the subscribers of forty years ago. A society 
whose object is reform, even though it may not be 
philanthropic reform, must keep abreast of the age if 
it desires to succeed. This the Howard Association has 
not done. 

Lex. 



CRUELTIES OF THE CATTLE TRADE* 

AT THE MARKET 

My concern is here to tell you of the hard, and not 
infrequently wanton, treatment meted out to the animals 
before killing. I love animals, especially cows and sheep, 
our very best and sweetest friends, and I feel I must tell 
you something of the way I have seen them treated at the 
cattle market on the North Circular Road. It happens 
that the cattle brought up to the market every Thursday 
morning during these winter months are almost without 
exception all stall-fed, and the poor animals are bound to 
suffer keenly from exposure to all sorts of weather after 
coming fresh from the warm stable where they have been 
lodged all the winter. There is no shelter whatever in 
the market grounds, and there the animals have to stand, 
rain or snow, from at least four o'clock in the morning till 
sometimes well on towards evening. But it is not only 
the want of shelter ; there is no rest. Cows cannot rest 
standing, like horses ; they must lie down, and there is no 
chance for that at the market. First, they are jammed 
so tight in the paddocks that they cannot lie down ; and 
then to prevent them further from yielding to exhaustion, 
and lying down perhaps on top of one another, they are all 
tied so closely by the horns that they cannot possibly 
move half an inch one way or another. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that hundreds and hundreds of those cattle 
come from far inland, having in the first instance to put 
in a long weary march to the nearest railway station, and 
then, again, spending many a long hour in a railway truck. 
It seems to me that nobody interested in the cattle trade 
cares anything about the cattle as living, feeling creatures. 
Nobody thinks of them as such, or if they do, then some 

♦ Reprinted from the Weekly Irish Times (Dublin), February lo 
and 17, 1906. 
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of those cattle people must be horribly wanton. I have 
seen in many cases a man after releasing a cow, when 
finally brought up by somebody, sending the poor dumb 
creature off with a heavy kick on the neck or shoulder, 
sometimes straight on the nose. Goodness knows what 
that kick is for, but I cannot help my eyes. I have seen it, 
that is all I know. 

In regard to this, sheep fare no better. One of the 
" hands " about the market gets in amongst the sheep and 
begins driving them towards the opening. He does it with 
a stick, poking the sides of the sheep. At last he has one 
or two at the other side of the pen, but while he is yet 
busy poking his stick at the next one, the first one or two 
are already back. So he gives them a clout on the head 
and sends them off again, if he is in time. Besides, 
he now gets the assistance of one of the juvenile hangers- 
on. The youngster stands with a heavy wattle at the side 
of the opening, and as soon as the first sheep puts its nose 
through he gives it an unmerciful cut with his weapon so 
as to make the sheep remember it, and not want to come 
back. There he stands ticking off each willing sheep — 
only too willing, as you may judge — ^with the same cruel 
cut on the nose, till the last sheep is gone. 

I turned into the large enclosure set aside especially 
for the sale of milch cows, to see how matters stood there. 
There was a great number of cows with milk-bags swelled 
out to unnatural size. But that is business. Some of 
these creatures, perhaps, had not been milked all day 
yesterday, and that is business. From some of the cows 
the milk was coming in slow drops — drip, drip, drip, the 
same as in the cattle market ; from others the milk was 
running in continuous streams. It was not the case with 
one or two cows, but with the great majority of them. I 
understand there are paid inspectors to prevent such 
sordid cruelty; but that is one thing, and what I have 
seen is quite another thing. 

For the unmistakable evidence of the ill-usage of animals 
while on the road one need only turn into the pig-market. 
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adjoining the principal grounds. It is said generally that 
pigs are the least subject to cuts and blows, because the 
pig's is too much of a tell-tale back for that. So it is, 
indeed. Of the hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of pigs 
wearily and hungrily awaiting new owners there were not 
too many with what one may call a sound skin. Some 
of them had gaping gashes, in bluish-red, crossing and 
recrossing each other, like the marks on a butcher's block. 

ON THE QUAYS 

Before I had been many minutes in the neighbourhood 
of the North Wall I came across a large group of cattle, 
huddled up in an open space, awaiting their turn to be 
shipped on board the steamer moored at the wharf on the 
other side of the public roadway. They were in a swelter- 
ing heat, their hides were plentifully besprinkled with street 
mud, and their general appearance was eloquent of an abject 
misery, borne with exemplary patience. A piercing north- 
east wind, with an occasional fall of cold sleet rain, made 
their position, exposed as it was to the full fury of the 
elements, one of extreme discomfort, and would have been 
bad enough at any time. But unfortunately their trials 
did not end there. Vehicular traffic frequently passed in 
and out of the space within which they were herded, and 
naturally caused a great deal of commotion. Blows were 
distributed in promiscuous fashion, and rained down re- 
morselessly on the head, the eyes, and the nose, as well as 
the back and flanks of the unfortunate animals. No sooner 
had things settled down than another cart would come 
along, and once more the same sickening performance 
would be repeated. 

At length the time came for embarkation. There was 
a further liberal use of the stick, and a batch of about 
twenty would be separated from the main body and 
piloted across the thoroughfare. At the entrance from 
the roadway to the covered sheds which stretched along 
the quays, a temporary hoarding, 3 or 4 feet high. 
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was erected leading on to the gangway, which in turn 
gave admittance to the cattle-pens on board the vessel. 
Along the top of this hoarding a plank or two formed a 
narrow pathway, on which a few drovers, armed with the 
inevitable stick, stationed themselves. The passage below 
was 4 or 5 feet in width, and narrowed towards the end 
which joined on to the gangway. When a batch was 
driven up, two or three cattle would attempt the passage, 
walking abreast, and in the narrowing pathway naturally 
become jammed. Then came the turn of the persons on 
the elevated footway on either side of the hoarding. Blows 
followed in quick succession, the pointed ends of the sticks 
were requisitioned for goading the poor beasts into their 
appointed places, and finally it was with considerable 
relief that one saw them cross the gangway in Indian file 
and pass into the pens on the cattle-deck, where, no 
doubt, ample provision was made for their accommoda- 
tion, though it must be confessed that the condition in 
which cargoes are provided for on cattle-boats is not 
always of a character that meets with the approval of the 
authorities at the port of disembarkation. 

The cattle having been got into their places, a number 
of sheep were next driven up. They also were divided 
into batches, and sent into the narrowed passage leading 
to the gangway. I must say that there the stick was 
used sparingly; plying the end as a goad seemed to be 
the more approved method of dealing with them, but 
their heavy fleeces formed a fairly good protection against 
the vigorous attentions of the drovers. I waited for no 
more, for I had seen quite sufliciently convincing proof 
of the unnecessary violence, amounting to downright 
cruelty, which is only too prevalent amongst certain 
members of the community in dealing with animals. I 
am aware that the scenes I witnessed were by no means 
unusual. Many readers of this paper could doubtless supply 
much worse instances, but surely even what I did see, in 
a perfectly haphazard visit, constitutes a sufficient reproach 
to our common humanity. 
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WHY DO ANIMALS EXIST?* 

In a work on ''Moral Philosophy" in use as a text-book 
at Stonyhurst College, the author. Father Rickaby, S.J., in 
the section dealing with our attitude towards animals, 
writes as follows : 

"Brute beasts, not having understanding, and therefore not being 
persons, cannot have any rights. . . . There is no shadow of evil 
resting on the practice of causing pain to brutes in sport where the 
pain is not in the sport itself but an incidental concomitant of it. . . . 
Nor are we bound to any anxious care to make this pain as little as 
may be. Brutes are as things in our regard ; so far as they are useful 
to us they exist for us, not for themselves, and we do right in using 
them unsparingly for our need and convenience. . . . We have no 
duties of charity, nor duties of any kind, to the lower animals, as 
neither to stocks and stones.'' 

Jeremy Bentham, the moral philosopher, says, on the 
other hand : 

"The day may come when the rest of the animal creation may 
acquire those rights which never could be withheld from them but by 
the hand of tyranny. . . . What is it that should trace the insuperable 
line ? Is it the foculty of reason, or perhaps the faculty of discourse ? 

* The writer of this essay wishes to express his indebtedness, not 
only for several direct quotations, but also for many ideas, to the 
two excellent books, "Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology," 
by E. P. Evans (HeinemannX and " Wild Traits in Tame Animals," 
by Dr. Louis Robinson (Blackwood). 
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But a full-grown horse or dog is beyond comparison a more rational^ 
as well as a more conversable, animal than an infant of a day, or a 
week, or even of a month old. But suppose the case were otherwise, 
what could it avail ? The question is not, Can they reason ? nor. Can 
they speak? but. Can they suffer?" 

Both of these views axe probably put forth with perfect 
sincerity by their authors, and our object is to try to 
decide which of them comes nearer to the truth, and 
why so. 

The question is not merely an academic one. On the 
view accepted by the community depends the welfare and 
happiness of countless sentient creatures, and also, to a 
considerable extent, the progress of the human race. 

If, on the one hand, we accept the Stonyhurst pro- 
fessor's theory, and act in accordance with it, there can 
be no reason why we should not inflict any kind or 
amount of suffering on any animal, or do absolutely any- 
thing we like with it. If, on the contrary, we adopt the 
other view, and try to act in accordance with it, a very 
considerable alteration will be necessary in the lives of 
most of us, and many actions and habits which have 
become almost a second nature to us will demand our 
very serious reconsideration. 

While, probably, comparatively few persons will agree 
with the Stonyhurst statement in all its baldness, we 
find that, whatever their outward profession may be, most 
persons have as background to their belief the idea that 
animals were created for man's use, and that he con- 
sequently has a perfect right to do what he likes with 
them, though they mostly agree that, for some undefined 
and illogical reason, his conduct ought to have a certain 
admixture of mercy in it. It is this view that animals 
were created for man which we especially wish to combat, 
as it is a relic of barbaric thought which should as soon as 
possible be dispelled. 

It is not an idea standing alone, but is one aspect only 
of that more comprehensive claim, inherited from primi- 
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tive times, that the whole universe was created for man 
and man alone. 

In early childhood, when the world is all new to us, we 
reach out our hands and seize anything we want in the 
unexpressed belief that it was there for us. We regard it 
as our right, with no conception as yet of the rights of 
other persons. We resent anything of the nature of denial, 
and it is only by slow degrees that we learn that there are 
serious limitations to our rights, and most of as accept 
such limitations grudgingly, and only in so far as the similar 
claims of other people around us can be enforced against 
us. The individual is but an epitome of the race, and, 
like the baby, the infant race sees the world around it 
and claims it as its own, with no other idea than that it 
was created for it. To early man, when he still lived in 
tribes, the earth was a flat surface, bounded on all sides 
by the visible horizon, which to him was the end of all 
things. It was very natural to him to believe that this 
small world, of which he found himself the ruler, was 
made by bis Creator specially for him. Since that time 
our ideas have expanded a good deal ; but for many ages, 
while astronomical knowledge was but scanty, the earth 
was held to be the centre of the universe, and the sun 
revolved around it, and rose every morning that the earth 
might be warmed and lighted. It was a great step to find 
out that it was the earth which was whirling round the 
sun, which is itself only one of a thousand other suns 
united in an endless system. 

There are, apparently, people who still think that the 
sun was created to mark the day for them, and show them 
when to work and when to rest) quite regardless of the 
fact that for part of the year it gives us a day of eighteen 
hours, and for another part about six hours only; and that 
in other portions of the world, if one followed the ruling 
of the sun, one would never close an eye for several months 
at a time, and never open one during a similar period. 
We notice, however, that such people's actions are more 
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reasonable than their theories, and that, except by accident, 
they do not get up to see the sun rise, or retire to rest 
when it goes down. 

The moon, again, is said to have been created to provide 
light when the sun is away from the earth ; but if so, we 
must all agree that it performs its function in a very slip- 
shod manner, rising usually when no one wants it, and 
shining on in a sickly manner into the day long after the 
sun is up. There must, we think, be some better reason 
for its existence. The stars, claimed by some to have been 
sent to help the mariner on his course, are hardly more to 
be relied on, as, when most needed, in stormy or foggy 
weather, they usually are invisible. 

With regard to the flowers, Mr. E. P. Evans, in his 
work on " Evolutional Ethics," writes : 

" Not only are the fruits of the earth supposed to grow for human 
sustenance, but the flowers of the field are supposed to bud and 
blossom solely as a contribution to human happiness ; and it has long 
been considered one of the mysteries and mistakes of Nature that 
these things should expend their beauty and fragrance in places where 
man cannot appreciate them. As the poet says : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

"Science has finally and effectually taken this conceit out of man 
by showing that the flowers bloom, not for his sake, but for their own 
purposes, and that they put forth beautiful blossom long before he 
appeared on the earth as a rude, cave-haunting, flint-chipping savage. 
The colour and scent of flowers we now know are designed, not to 
please man, but to attract insects, which promote the process of 
fertilisation, and thus insure the preservation of the species. Plants, 
on the other hand, which depend on the force of the wind for their 
fertilisation are not distinguished for beauty of colour or sweetness of 
perfume, as these qualities, however agreeable to man, would be wasted 
on the winds." 

Are those who hold that the earth was created for man 
prepared to maintain that vast forests existed centuries 
ago in order that he might have coal for the kitchen fire 
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now, or that electricity was created in order that he might 
in the twentieth century ride to his office on an electric 
railway? Or were the mountains created in order that 
he might erect hotels on them and drive a thriving trade, 
or have they not all rather been evolved for some other 
purpose which we do not know, and he has merely found 
out that he can utilise them for his own ends? The 
smoker (if he is a religious-minded man) will tell me that, 
of course, tobacco was sent that he might enjoy his pipe. 
The non-smoker, on the other hand, tells me that the 
sickness which invariably follows the first attempt was 
" sent " to warn him that he should not smoke. They 
cannot both be right, and there is no reason beyond 
the wish of the individual why one should be more 
right or less wrong than the other. Each man, like 
the infant, grasps at what he likes, and, as his easiest 
justification, he claims that his Creator made it for that 
purpose. 

We had better perhaps give up the claim, and admit 
that, while we may have the power and the right to 
utilise much that we find on the earth, we cannot reason- 
ably claim that it was created especially for us and our 
use. Most intelligent persons have, of course, arrived at 
this point already — at any rate, nominally; but old in- 
herited mental traits die very hard, and, whatever may be 
their professed opinion, we see on all sides little indications 
that the barbaric superstition is still alive, as when, for 
instance, people seem to believe that the whole course of 
nature will be altered, and it really is more likely to rain 
if they go out without an umbrella. 

Having thus cleared the way with regard to the lower 
kingdoms in nature, and agreed, we hope, that they were 
not created for man, but that he is himself only a portion 
of them, with power to tame and utilise some of the rest 
for his own purposes, let us see how the matter stands 
with regard to the higher kingdoms. Here, too, we are 
feeling our way along, but are moving slowly from the 
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anthropocentric or man-centred theory of the universe. 
Here, too, primitive man, with characteristic conceit, 
assumed that all the animals he could lay hands on were 
created for him, and until quite recent times no one has 
arisen to disturb this belief, so pleasing and flattering to 
himself. Readers of Tennyson will remember the fat- 
faced curate, Edward Bull, who maintained with per- 
sistency that " God made the woman for the use of man." 
It was not a new idea, but one that has existed from the 
earliest times, and is still very common in many parts of 
the world ; but it is interesting as showing how, even fifty 
years ago, our Poet Laureate could without ridicule put 
the sentiment into the mouth of one of his characters — a 
minister of the Gospel. 

Since that time, however, women have had something 
to say in the matter, and — at any rate, in England and 
America — we have learnt that there are two sides to the 
question. 

The almost universal belief amongst white races that 
the black were created to be subservient to them is only 
another instance of the same autocratic idea, that what 
you can wrest to your use was made for that purpose. 
This theor}' of races being marked out by God as servants 
to others is dying before increased enlightenment, but it 
is dying only slowly. 

In Demerara a law has lately been passed sanctioning 
flogging for certain offences for both men and women — 
natives only, of course ! In South Africa the Chinese 
labourers have been flogged for commercial, not criminal, 
ofiiences — a punishment which is nowhere allowed amongst 
the labourers of the dominant race ; and the recent out- 
rages committed in Egjrpt on the natives will be in 
everyone's memory. 

How, when our fellow-men are still regarded in this 
way, can the animals be expected to escape ? We con- 
sequently find that it is a very general belief that animals 
were created for man — ^we were going to say "even in 
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Christian countries"; but in this matter Christian countries 
are often behind those which have never heard of 
Christianity, for a reason to be mentioned later. 

It is in reality a monstrous proposition that the whole 
animal creation was made for man's use, and the acceptance 
of it leads us into endless difficulties. How, on this theory, 
are we to account for the countless races of living creatures 
who lived on the earth and became extinct before man 
even appeared? What are the meaning and purpose of 
the m}nriad creatures in the depths of the ocean who live 
out their lives while man has no knowledge even of their 
existence? What of the poisonous snakes and other 
destructive creatures from whom man has to fly to avoid 
their fatal touch ? Can anyone seriously maintain that 
the cow, who, in common with all mammals, provides 
milk for its offspring, was created in order that man should 
upset the course of nature, and, having slain the calf, 
appropriate the milk intended for it, or has man merely 
found that this method is convenient for himself, and, 
being the stronger, has adopted it ? As Dr. L. Robinson 
says in his "Wild Traits in Tame Animals": "Did Nature 
in the first place provide the milk for our benefit ? Not 
at all ; it is the provision for the poor, innocent calf, and 
we have filched his property from him by force and 
trickery." 

Can anyone who thinks seriously maintain that the 
South Afirican elephant was created that men might make 
billiard-balls from his tusks, or shall we say that he was 
created that the " big-game " hunter might find his selfish 
pleasure in slaughtering him and hanging a new ghastly 
trophy in his hall ? Can anyone who has read Maeter- 
linck's " Life of the Bee " seriously maintain that all the 
incomprehensible mysteries of that hive were created and 
have been carried on for centuries that men should have 
honey on their breakfast-tables ? Were seals " sent " 
that their skins should be stripped from their bodies for 
women to wear? and were larks created that gourmets 
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should enjoy them in pies, or were they, perhaps, created 
for the use of that other part of the community who prefer 
to enjoy their song rather than their flesh ? 

This plea of rival claims introduces fresh difficulties 
into the question, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the frog was sent, for instance, that he should 
be eaten, as in France, or whether we are to regard him, 
as a well-known vivisect or suggested, as ** God's gift to 
physiologists," because he is such a very convenient 
creature to cut up alive in the laboratory. 

As Mr. Evans says : 

*Mf it was the Creator*s intention that the lower animals should 
minister to man, the Divine plan has proved to be a &ilure, since the 
number of animals which, after centuries of effort, he has succeeded 
in bringing more or less under his dominion is extremely small. 
Millions of living creatures fly in the air, crawl on the earth, dwell in 
the waters, and roam the fields and forests, over whom he has no 
control whatever. Not one in twenty thousand is fit for food, and of 
those which are edible he does not eat more than one in ten thousand.' 

A strong argument against the theory that animals were 
created for the use of man is to be found in the fact that 
the very faculties and qualities which man finds most 
useful were developed in the animals for their own 
purposes. 

For instance, the speed of the horse, which we have 
found so useful, is the quality which has been most essen- 
tial to the animal's own existence. The horse is a timid 
animal — he is no fighter; and, in the time of his early 
ancestors, his only salvation, when pursued by his greatest 
enemies, the wolves, was in his own legs. The weak and 
the slow were caught and devoured, the swift and the 
strong escaped, and transmitted their saving faculties to 
their offspring, and that which man claims to have been 
made for him was in reality evolved to save the race 
itself. 

In the same way the value of the bull or ox in agri- 
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culture, which leads so many people living in foreign 
countries to think that he was sent by Heaven to help 
man in ploughing the fields, is in reality the result of the 
furious combats of the bulls through countless generations 
for supremacy, by which the finest and strongest survived 
to enable the race to hold its own against its many 
enemies. The bull's method of fighting being to charge 
with the head down, and push and struggle against each 
other, they have developed the enormous strength in the 
head and shoulders which man finds so useful, and which, 
by the way, fully justifies the method of harnessing in 
vogue abroad which some people have thought cruel — 
namely, by fixing a bar across the forehead for the ox to 
push against. 

The cow, who, perhaps, more than any other animal 
might be considered as God's gift to man, and who, I 
believe, is so indispensable that even vegetarians, who 
have abjured all other animal products, find it difficult to 
dispense with her milk — she, too, owes her value to purely 
racial requirements. That she is able to supply large 
quantities of milk morning and night is due to the fact 
that in her natural state she often had far to go to reach 
her pasture-ground. The calf, unlike the foal, is slow and 
clumsy, and had to be left behind, hidden in a thicket, 
while the cow went off for some hours in search of food, 
to return in the evening with a plentiftd meal to make up 
for the long fast. The large size of the udder of the cow 
and the stomach of the calf, as compared with those of 
the horse and the foal, who never parted company for 
long, is thus explained ; and yet man flatters himself that 
the cow was specially sent for him ! 

The same holds good throughout. The wool of the 
sheep was certainly made to keep the sheep warm, and 
not to be sheared off and made into blankets and clothes. 
It is pure nonsense that the kind sheep yield up their wool 
to us, as the poets say. They are, on the contrary, incon- 
siderately thrown on their sides, and their wool is stripped 
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from them whether they will or not» and miserable, shiver- 
ing objects they look afterwards. " Robbery with violence " 
is the technical name for such a deed ; and here, again, 
we make use of the Creator to justify our high-handed 
act, and invent the proverb, " God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb." The shorn lamb's opinion on the matter 
would be interesting. 

The tender and succulent muscles in the tail of the ox 
were certainly developed that he might protect himself 
from flies, and not that they should supply what is con- 
sidered by some people a specially savoury soup. 

The excellent habit of the dog in barking at intruders is 
only a development of his early habit of defending his own 
cave or den. Even the pariah dogs in Eastern cities have 
their own " beats," and woe betide any stranger dog who 
ventures to intrude on them ! Were the dog's instincts 
intended for man's use, he would bite the burglar only, 
and not the postman, as we know occasionally happens. 

To say that animals were created for the use of man is 
one thing ; to say that they, like ourselves, were created 
for purposes which we are unable to fathom, but that man 
has found he can bend a few of them to his uses, is quite 
another thing, and the latter seems to us the more reverent, 
the more philosophical, and the more scientific attitude. 
To our thinking the sheep was created for man to eat 
exactly in the same way, and to the same extent, as man 
was created for the Bengal tiger to eat — when he gets the 
chance. 

While man exclaims, " Sec all things for my use!" 
" See man for mine !" replies a pampered goose ; 
And just as short of reason must he fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Pope's Essay on Man, 

So far we have talked mainly of the reasons for which 
animals do not exist. Why they do exist is a more difficult 
question, but it is one of which we enormously increase 
the difficulty by approaching it in a very unreasonable 
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manner. Mrs. Jameson, in her "Book of Thoughts, 
Memories, and Fancies," wrote : 

" It would seem as if the primitive Christian, by laying so much 
stress upon a future life in contradistinction to this life, and placing 
the lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them at the same 
time out of the pale of sympathy, and thus laid the foundation for this 
utter disr^ard of animals in the light of our fellow-creatiu-es." 

And this explains what we hinted at earlier — that in 
Christian lands the position of animals is often worse 
than in so-called heathen lands. The problem before us 
would lose much of its difficulty if stated amongst those 
Oriental nations where the kinship of men and animals 
has been recognised from the earliest times, and their just 
and humane treatment enjoined as a religious duty. 

Why do we so dogmatically assert that animals can 
have no share in an after-life ? Bishop Butler many years 
ago, in his work on the "Analogy of Religion," said: 
" We cannot find anything throughout the whole analogy 
in nature to afford us the slightest presumption that 
animals ever lose their living powers " — or, in other words, 
that they have not immortal life in some form. 

Another writer, Mr. Howard Moore, of our own time, 
has said : 

** The doctrine that human beings are not animals, and that animals 
not human are a mindless, feelingless, virtueless mass of machinery, 
is an unjust and unqualified falsehood. It has no foundation either 
in science or in common-sense. It is not a disinterested conclusion 
arrived at after patient and honourable effort to find the truth, but an 
uncandid excuse for some very unhandsome specimens of human 
conduct. The supposed psychical gulf between human and non- 
human beings has no more existence outside the imagination of man 
than has the once supposed physical gulf. 

'* But it is not necessary to be learned in science in order to possess 
assurances that non-human peoples have souls. It is only necessary 
to associate with them. Just the ordinary observation of them in their 
daily lives about us — in their comings and goings and doings — will 
convince any observant person that they are beings with joys and 
sorrows, desires and capabilities, similar to our own. No man with a 
conscientious desire to learn the truth, and with a mind unbiassed by 
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prejudice, can associate intimately day after day with these peopU 
associate with them as he himself would desire to be associated with 
in order to be interpreted in a kind, straightforward, magnanimous 
manner: make them his friends, and really enter into their inmost 
lives — without realising that they are almost unknown by human 
beings, that they are constantly and criminally misunderstood, and 
that they are in reality beings actuated by substantially the same 
impulses, and affected by approximately the same experiences, as we 
ourselves. They eat and sleep ; seek pleasure and strive to avoid pain ; 
cling to life ; experience health and disease ; suffer hunger and thirst ; 
love and provide for their children ; build homes and defend them ; fight 
against enemies ; learn from experience ; have friends, and favourites, 
and pastimes ; appreciate kindness ; dream dreams ; cry out in distress ; 
seei hear, smell, taste, and feel ; are industrious, provident, and cleanly ; 
have languages ; risk their lives for others ; manifest ingenuity, 
individuality, fidelity, affection, gratitude, heroism, sorrow, self-control, 
fear, love, hate, pride, suspicion, jealousy, joy, reason, resentment, 
selfishness, curiosity, memory, imagination, remorse — all these things, 
and a thousand others, just as human beings do." 

We venture to suggest a solution which seems to be the 
only one by which the theological and scientific views can 
be harmonised, and which is now being accepted by many 
thinking persons. We most of us believe that there has 
been an evolution of some sort in Form or Body. We 
most of us believe that all life is one, springing from 
one source, and we grant even to the humblest creature 
a spark of this divine fire. Is there anything unreason- 
able or unscientific in thinking that there may also be an 
evolution of Life or Consciousness, the life needing for its 
development the experiences of many existences ? 

As Thoreau says: "Animals are but undeveloped men, 
standing on their defence, awaiting their transformation." 
If we took half as much trouble to look for evidence of 
mind in the subhuman world as we do to pass over or 
misinterpret it where disclosed, we should have no doubt 
as to the psychical kinship of all living creatures. That 
we coolly arrogate all reason to ourselves, and leave instinct 
only, as we are pleased to call it, to the subhuman animals, 
is only another outcome of our anthropocentric view of 
the world. 
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When a man possesses that curious mental faculty by 
which he can divine or detect water in the earth 30 feet 
beneath him, we call it — well, a curious mental faculty; 
but if a horse, left to himself, conducts his thirsting rider 
to a distant spring, this is called instinct, and that is 
supposed to settle the matter. 

If, again, a man possesses the power which some people 
have of finding their way about readily in unknown regions, 
it is explained as the unconscious co-ordination of previous 
mental impressions, or something of that kind ; but if a 
swallow returns year after year to build its nest on the 
same cottage, that is only instinct, and settles the matter, 
without anyone attempting to say what instinct is. It is 
enough that it is something that animals have, as opposed 
to thought or reason, of which we claim the monopoly. 
The distinction is purely artificial, and made to suit our 
vanity. As Mrs. Helen Wilmans says in her "Home 
Course in Mental Science": 

■■ Do you know thai our liiile brothers and sisters, the insects and 
worms, are in their sphere each one the embodimeni of some peculiar 
phase of Wisdom ? If you do not know this, you have much to leam 
from the study of natural history. Take, for instance, this fact as 
illustrative of the iiitellif{en<^e which their desire for life induces them 
to manifest in their bodies. There are a good many insects and worms 
that the birds do not like — they have an unpleasant taste. These 
insects and worms become known to the birds by their peculiar 
marking, and are therefore left unmolested. Other insects and worms 
that are good to eat, and that the birds are fond of, know this fact, 
and their desire to prolong their lives causes them to acquire the same 
markings and colours that their distasteful neighbours have, and so 
their own lives are perpetuated. Do you imagine that these little 
things do not think ? They do think, and possess a wisdom unknown 
to us— or, at least, unknown to our objective minds, though, no doubt, 
a part of our subjective intelligences. Many a little beetle, for instance, 
has taken on a soft brown coat, and made for himself yellow bands 
around his body in order to resemble the bee. Why? Because the 
birds are afraid of the bee on account of its sting. These little 
creatures were defenceless, having no sting. Why did they not create 
stJDgs for themselves ? The question is an apt one, and the answer 
s the claim of the power vested in individual I sation. Students 
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of natural history are apt to disregard the mighty power of indi- 
vidualisation, with its moving soul of intelligent desire, and they say, 
' Oh, it is Nature that does all these wonderful things,* and here they 
drop the matter. Well, it is Nature, but Nature expresses herself in 
the myriad personalities of which all these little creatures are a part. 
Each one does his own thinking in his own way. The instinctive 
desire for life has provided them with instinctive methods of self- 
preservation. They know that the bee is rejected as food, while they 
are accepted. That part of the bee which appeals to their perception 
is his yellow band on his brown coat. Desire, prompted by the instinct 
of self-preservation, gives them the yellow bands and brown coat. 
They know more of the colour of the bee than of his sting. 

'* Throughout the living world there are signs to anyone who will 
look for them of thought — not ^traneous thought of a Creator, but 
innate thought in the creature. It may differ from our thought, and 
doubtless does so ; but it is definite thought, directed to a distinct 
object, essential to the well-being of the creature, and, in so far as we 
share and can understand its nature, we can trace the similarity in the 
working of its mentality in ourselves as though we had passed through 
similar experiences." 

In this fundamental unity of all life is the true relation- 
ship of man with all other forms of life. It is not that we 
see in man the descendant from the animals, nor from a 
common ancestor with the apes, in the ordinary popular 
or scientific way, but that we hold that man has passed 
through innumerable lower stages on his way to his present 
place in the evolutionary scale, and that we recognise in 
the animals that which will eventually become as human 
as ourselves. We can see in them only less developed 
brethren, who claim from man not merely " mercy," but 
practical, intelligent help and guidance along the evolu- 
tionary path, which it is ever the duty of the elder and 
stronger to bestow on the younger and weaker in the 
world-family, not less than in the human family. To 
"have dominion" does not mean to have license to torture 
and tyrannise, but to have control and guidance, to have 
duties and responsibilities, which should ever be the 
accompaniments of true kingship. 

It may seem fanciful, but it is an idea which no one 
can be any the worse for harbouring, that it may be one 
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of our duties to help in the development, as far as possible, 
of these our humbler fellow-creatures. Most of us know 
from experience the difference between the dog who is 
kept chained up in the back-yard, and has a piece of meat 
thrown to him once a day, and the other dog, possibly of 
the same species, who lives with the family, and knows 
all their ways and doings ; who understands and rejoices 
as much as any member of the family when , he sees 
preparations for going to the seaside, remembering the 
fun he had there the last year ; who adapts his habits and 
takes his moral code, to a great extent, from his human 
friends, and who, as people say, becomes ''almost human." 
Why cannot we extend this feeling of fellowship not 
merely to an individual here and there, but to all living 
creatures ? 

It may well be doubted whether, in developing in the 
hound only those qualities and capacities which lead to 
bloodshed of his fellow-creatures, we are not doing him a 
moral wrong, instead of developing those higher faculties 
which he possesses. 

Suppose that, instead of devoting his energy to the 
production of fat cattle, diseased pigs, crammed capons 
and pdti de foie gras, man aimed only to produce healthy 
bodies, and to train and develop the mental and moral 
qualities of the animals — what a difference might be 
made I 

Not until we can clear away these illusions, and recog- 
nise the oneness of the evolving Life within, shall we 
understand, and understanding work towards, that ''one 
eternal purpose" for which the animals, not less than 
ourselves, exist. 

To sum up, we think we have shown — 

1. That there is overwhelming evidence that animals were 
not made for the use and purposes of men, but for purposes 
of their own which we may be unable to fathom. 

2. That in mind, no less than in body, they are nearly 
related to us in what concerns this life, and that there is no 
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evidence at all that they do not have a continued existence 
in other spheres. 

3. That we can in no way evade the conclusion that the 
same rule of conduct should apply to them as to human 
beings in as far as the development of their faculties makes 
it applicable. 

In conclusion, I cannot better sum up my idea of the 
feeling and attitude we should hold towards the lower 
animals than in the words of Edward Carpenter : 

I saw deep in the eyes of the animals the human soul look out 
upon me. 

I saw where it was born deep down under feathers and iiir, or 
condemned for awhile to roam four-footed among the brambles. I 
caught the clinging, mute glance of the prisoner, and swore that I 
would be faithful. 

Thee, my brother and sister, I see and mistake not Do not be 
afraid. Dwelling thus and thus for a while, fulfilling thy appointed 
ime — thou too shalt come to thyself at last. 

Thy half-warm horns and long tongue lapping round my wrist do 
not conceal thy humanity any more than the learned talk of the pedant 
conceals his — for all thou art dumb we have words and plenty 
between us. 

Come nigh, little bird, with your half-stretched, quivering wings — 
within you I behold choirs of angels, and the Lord himself in vista. 

{Towards Democracy.) 

Ernest Bell. 



HUMANE EDUCATION 

Have our children no reason to complain of the educa- 
tional system under which they come? School life should 
be a life of child-like joy and felicity — a happy time to 
which in after-years weary men and women look back 
with deep thankfulness of heart. We cannot be reminded 
too frequently how true it is that " the youth of a nation is 
as the spring of a year." What our school life is to-day, such 
will be our citizen life twenty or twenty-five years hence. 
" The boy is father to the man." Schools make or unmake 
a nation. If the truth must be told in all its nakedness, 
school life is very far firom being the bright and joyous life 
it has the right to be, and, as a general rule, the children 
in our elementary schools are nothing loth to quit the 
" educational precincts " for work of any kind, or for that 
" cheerful idleness " which is the parent of a well-known 
trio — the loafer, the tramp, and the vagabond. With rare 
exceptions, the children have no desire to remain in the 
schools which they have attended for eight, or nine, or 
perhaps even ten years, one moment longer than they 
can possibly help. Sick and weary of the school system 
and its doings, they are only too thankful to be delivered 
from it. One thing they have learnt well, if nothing more 
— to hate school and all its works. This would not be so 
if things educational were as they ought to be. Under a 
truly humane system, one would naturally expect to find 
sighs and tears, rather than shouts and cheers, when the 
inevitable time arrives for breaking away from school 
fellowship, and parting from the company and wise control 
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of much-loved teachers. The children would grieve to 
leave the schools — they would rejoice to linger long — ^if 
Love, Mercy, and Justice constituted the school atmo- 
sphere. As it is, the children hurry to be free, and who 
can blame them ? 

It is not possible now to dwell at any length on the 
apparent failure of our schools to enlist the life-long 
sympathies of the young. The failure of the schools in 
this respect is a fact, and a sad fact ; the root cause is not 
far to seek — viz., the absence of humaneness in the school 
system. 

Let us particularise a little, and consider as briefly as 
possible some few of the principal ways in which the 
present compulsory system presses with undue severity 
upon the children. 

I. Lo7ig Distance and Delicate Children. — All our schools 
are not town schools, and are not within a stone's throw 
of the houses of the people. In rural and semirural 
districts the children, mostly, have to walk long distances; 
a tramp of two to three miles is not exceptional, and 
upwards of a mile is very usual. In fine spring and 
summer weather this does not involve much hardship, but 
in cold wintry weather the enforced daily stump to, school 
and back again may prove positively cruel, especially to 
those little ones who are fragile or delicate, to say nothing 
of infants of the tender age of five or six ! Whose heart 
has not ached at some time or other to see little tots — 
mere babes, and blue from cold, with hands and feet 
benumbed — battling on their schoolward way against 
wind and storm, under rain and snow, through mud and 
slush — hungry, it may be — all too thinly clad, and wailing 
piteously as they go ? 

The Code is not without consideration for long-distance 
children. '* A meeting of the school may occasionally be 
abandoned without previous notice on days when, owing to 
inclement weather, the attendance is so small as seriously 
to interfere with the ordinary working of the school." 
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Unfortunately, " inclement " is an ambiguous word ; it 
may mean something very different at Whitehall as com- 
pared with Lancashire or some northern county, and 
there may be a great divergence of opinion between parents 
and the School Attendance Committee as to when weather 
is " inclement " and when it is not. Anyhow, the Code, 
apparently, is more merciful than its exponents, and it is 
much to be deplored that managers and others are not as 
good as their book. If children are compelled to attend 
school, they should be protected from every harm and ill ; 
the ph)rsical are not the least of children's ills. It is in the 
power of managers to provide for the conveyance to school 
of long-distance children in bad weather. Such provision, 
which would prove so great a mercy to little children, is 
not only not encouraged, it is distinctly discouraged ; it 
may or may not be to the reduction of the percentage and 
the lowering of the average, but certainly at the expense 
of that humaneness which should mark all school manage- 
ment and control. 

To grant such a privilege would, it is supposed, create 
jealousies and rivalries, and, worst of all, send the rates 
up a farthing in the £1 Rates are not to be trifled with 
and enormously increased in order to carry out the whims 
of "faddist educationists," or to meet the demands of 
an ever-increasing red-tape officialism; but when mercy 
is in question — mercy to little children forced to school a 
long way from home — every man and woman should be 
ready to vote the extra farthing, not grudgingly, nor of 
necessity, but with right goodwill. 

Royal Commissions on Physical Deterioration will find 
plenty to do, and have to sit again and again, if strict 
attention be not given to the health and physical require- 
ments of long-distance children. The discomfort of stand- 
ing or sitting a whole morning in wet clothes and soaked 
boots and stockings is as nothing compared with the risks 
involved. These things are the sure precursors of chills, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, consumption, and what not. This 
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is not the way to make hardy children; it is either to 
slay them out of hand, or else to handicap them for life 
with some physical ailment, delicacy, or disease. 

Long-distance children suiTer in another way. They 
have no opportunity for return home to a warm, well- 
cooked dinner. Their lunch they bring with them, and, 
such as it is, it must suffice until the evening. This 
mid-day " repast," in too many instances, is partaken of 
anyhow and an)nvhere. Little or no thought is taken for 
the little homeless ones, no room is provided for them in 
which to eat their food in comfort, if not with gladness ; 
so they betake themselves to the open, to the schooI-}^ard, 
the streets, the lanes, and, if the weather is really too 
humid, to the cloak-rooms and corridors, but not the 
class-rooms or halls of the school buildings. Here and 
there a kindly teacher is concerned for the comfort of the 
temporarily homeless, and does everything possible to 
provide compensations ; but teachers are under no obliga- 
tions to do so, and, as the majority of them are circum- 
stanced, it is scarcely reasonable to expect such action on 
their part. All children require a good warm mid-day 
meal, but numbers of them, for nine months out of twelve, 
know no such luxury. From eight in the morning till 
live in the evening, a small boy or girl — cold and, maybe, 
wet — has to abstain from warm food and drink through 
lack of thought, foresight, and humaneness. These priva- 
tions ought not to be. In this connection one further 
remark may be made. Children not physically fit are 
forced to school against the parents' will. These are not 
actually ill, yet are they far from being well, and, as falling 
considerably below par, they are unequal to the physical 
and mental strain of school demands. The right and 
proper place for these is at home under the mothers' care, 
but there is that great bogey to be reckoned with — ^the 
doctor's certificate. As the cases are not such as are 
likely to be covered by a medical man's voucher, the 
children are sent to school against the parents' better 
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judgment. The mother, if a real mother, is much more 
likely to be the best judge of her child's physical fitness 
or unfitness for school work and routine. Compulsory 
school attendance may thus become a wrong to the parent 
and an injury to the child. Strong men and women — 
strong in every sense : physically, mentally, morally — 
cannot be the product of our schools if as children they 
are forced into standards when, for the time being, they 
ought to be resting from all mental effort. 

A need of the hour is the lady manager and the woman 
representative on the School Attendance Committee. 

2. School Terrorism. — Although some folk still maintain 
" the divinity of the rod," there is a very general consensus 
of opinion that the day for corporal punishment in our 
schools is past and gone. The rod should now be relegated 
to the archives of antiquarianism, and corporal punish- 
ment, with other civilised barbarisms, to the days of our 
educational ignorance. The Code of 1903 indicates that 
this is the view of the Education Department. On p. 83 
we read : 

"The most effective agent for maintaining good discipline is the 
teachers' own example. ... If discipline were perfect, pmiishment 
would be unknown. . . . Order, diligence, and obedience, which are 
only maintained by frequent punishment or the dread of it, do not 
constitute good discipline. Indeed, the infliction of punishment is, 
to some extent, a confession of defeat by the authority which inflicts 
it, for the object of discipline is to prevent the commission of faults. 
No punishment which excites the emotion of terror in a child should 
ever be employed" (sec. 8, "Revised Instructions applicable to the 
Code of 1902 "). 

Where the cane is constantly in evidence, the Head 
stands convicted of incompetency in school management 
and child control. Corporal punishment is not necessary 
to the discipline of any school. The best discipline, it is 
found, obtains in those schools in which the cane, rule, or 
strap has been discarded as part of the necessary dis- 
ciplinary equipment. The " cane demon " is unfitted for 
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the position of Head, and should vacate a post for which 
he does not possess the necessary moral qualification. He 
has mistaken his vocation in life. These '' undesirables/' 
unhappily for the children, are not rare exceptions. Terrors 
to the children, and possibly to the teachers under them, 
they would not be missed if put on the list of the extinct 
in company with the Dodo. 

School terrorism is more prevalent than is generally 
supposed. Probably not more than 5 per cent, of school 
savagery cases are ever heard of outside the school walls. 
The children are too frightened to inform their parents, 
or to make any fuss, lest a worse thing should come upon 
them ; and the parents, if they are informed, are reluctanti 
for the sake of the children, to lodge complaints or to 
prosecute in the police courts. "There are parents in 
Preston who, like myself, have enough to do to control 
their tempers when learning of the manner in which their 
children are treated." So wrote a correspondent last year 
to one of the two great Liverpool papers. This long- 
suffering parent (no anonymous writer) further declared 
that the most trivial offences were visited with the rod. 
" Children are often unmercifully beaten if seen not sitting 
straight up in their seats. Some are caned for being late, 
others if they drop their books or pencils accidentally on 
the floor. Many are caned for errors in dictation, slowness 
in replying to oral questions, and for errors in lessons of 
almost every kind. . . . Often we hear so much of children 
nowadays going to the bad ; but does not this harsh and 
lepressive treatment of children in the schools tend to 
hurry in that direction ?" There is no word of exaggera- 
tion in all this. It is only too true that corporal chastise- 
ment is meted out to scholars in elementary schools by 
reason of a dulness and stupidity which they cannot help, 
by reason of a nervousness which renders them speechless 
and causes them to shake. The after-effects of school 
terrorism are hidden from us — no statistics are at hand 
to guide us; but if idiots and lunatics could relate their 
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hapless histories, how many of them would point the finger 
to the village or town school and say, " There is the cause 
of all my woe"? No mark may be visible on hand or 
wrist or body, but a scar is left on the mind which is 
indelible. Dr. Whiteside Hime, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the Feeble - Minded some 
months back, boldly declared our schools to be feeders of 
asylums. We incline to the belief that the physical and 
mental mischief wrought by the compulsory system is con- 
siderable, a belief which receives remarkable corroboration 
firom two admitted facts — the spread of physical deteriora- 
tion on the one hand, and the increase of lunacy on the 
other. 

No hand-slashers, no cowardly bullies, no harsh-voiced 
shouters, no vulgar-tongued tyrants, should be tolerated 
in any of our schools, " provided " or " non-provided," for 
one single hour. They are a terror to the children, a 
wrong to the community. Tyranny is not discipline, and 
discipline is not terrorism. When the unwritten law of 
a school is, '* The authority in this school begins and ends 
with the rod," the ruin of that school, from the child 
point of view, and therefore from the national, is great. 
There is, then, absolutely no protection from psychical or 
bodily harm. Such a school is scarcely a school at all — 
it is a little community of child slaves and slave-drivers ; 
its right name is BuUydom. The divine right of the 
schoolmaster has superseded the divine right of the parson. 
A clergyman dare not bully, as do too many of our peda- 
gogues ; they would be left with empty church benches. 
Compulsory education gives the bully an opportunity he 
is not slow to use. Bully as he will, the children dare 
not stay away. 

The great underlying principle of school discipline is 
love. Where love is absent, injustice and oppression are 
bound to follow. " We respect you ; we love you," may 
be, and ought to be, the sentiment of all school children 
towards their preceptors. But love, in school and out of 
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it, IS not bought with money, but with love. Love b^;ets 
love. Wise teachers set themselves to win the love of 
their children, and invariably succeed. When this is so, 
school work ceases to be drudgery ; it becomes easy and 
pleasant, and discipline follows as naturally as night the 
day. Self-government by the children is then possible, 
for they can be trusted to obey the commands and to 
carry out the wishes of those they love, and who love 
them back again. Self-government by the children is the 
one recognised effective road to discipline, and insures a 
real abiding love of school life. Teachers cannot love their 
children too dearly, nor trust them too much. Mr. J. C. 
lies, H.M. Senior Inspector for the Liverpool District, 
has well said : " The teachers should encourage self- 
government amongst their children, remembering that, if 
they wish to influence the children, it must be by means 
of their leaders; let them govern through their leading 
children, and trust them instead of turning them into 
sneaks and prigs." The wrongs and sufferings of little 
children are not pleasant thinking. 

3. Bodily Contamination. — ^The elementary schools are 
filled with children of all sorts and conditions of parents, 
mostly working people. Some are clean, others not clean, 
and others, again, distinctly dirty. The majority of the 
children, be it said, come from homes spotlessly clean 
(there is nothing to surpass the clean working people in 
their cleanliness), and appear in class clean in person and 
of garment. On the other hand, a considerable minority 
arrive at the schools far from clean, and in many cases 
positively dirty. Their cleanliness does not, perhaps, go 
beyond the proverbial "cat's lick," if it gets so far. Clean 
children are forced to mix with dirty ones, and maybe, if 
a teacher is not very keen on cleanliness, to sit beside 
them. Religion and dogma are engrossing public atten- 
tion to the full. Religion and cleanliness are not of less 
moment, but no voice is lifted up requiring that cleanliness 
(which is not merely next to godliness, but is a part of 
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godliDesR itself) may be made mandatory. Surely children 
compelled to attend school by the strong arm of the law 
may demand guarantees that the clean shall not be con- 
taminated by the unclean ? Is the beautifully clean child, 
fresh-looking and sweet-smelling, to be subjected to the 
cruelty (and a bad form of cruelty it is) of hourly contact 
with the child whose body has not been wholly washed 
since infancy with pure water, whose clothes are fretid 
and offensive, and whose poor little head makes unceasing 
demands for vigorous application of wee hands and the 
suppression of undesirable aliens ? 

Few things are more trying to flesh and blood, more 
disgusting to washed and cleansed humanity, than close 
proximity to those of whom it may be only too truthfully 
averred, " Neither their persons nor their clothes are 
clean." Compulsory school attendance is responsible for 
many a dirty skin disease, for the " school head," for ring- 
worm and other filthy things, to the undoing of many a 
beautiful healthful child for life. And habits ! To be dirty 
of person is generally to be dirty of habit. The dirt of 
the body and the dirt of the mind seem as if linked 
together in a living indissoluble union. Everybody knows 
home cruelty to children is not uncommon ; cruelty in 
another form shows itself in too many of our schools. It 
is a refined form of cruelty to contaminate the bodies of 
sweet babes, if not their minds, by forced companionship 
with the little victims of unwashed bodies, dirty garments, 
and foul habits. It is not reasonable to lay the onus of 
responsibility upon the teachers. They can do much, it 
is true, if they have the will, to improve, to some extent, 
this rather lamentable state of things; but the teachers' 
work is not the work of medical or sanitary inspectors. 

Complications might easily arise if the onus of exclusion 
were laid upon the headmaster or mistress. Who, then, 
is to examine and, if necessary, exclude ? Further, what 
standard of dirt is to exclude? Obviously, we need an 
extension of the School Attendance Officers' duties, or 
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else the appointment of special inspectors for each school 
district, if bodily contamination is to be eliminated from 
our schools. 

4. Wrong Ethics. — Ethical teaching is greatly at fault 
with us both in home and school. School must teach the 
children how to live, not merely how and what to learn. 
Moral qualities are of far more moment to the young than 
a smattering of languages and sciences. ''A finished 
education" mostly means complete ignorance of the 
duties of citizen and domestic life, and of the attitude 
which should be adopted by young and old towards those 
social evils which have so grievously victimised the masses 
of the people in town and country. This is a wrong — ^a 
grievous wrong — to the children of the hour. The schools 
of a nation exist for the education and training of future 
citizens. Elementary education, as we are familiar with 
it, does not begin and end with the school time-table, and 
may not be bound hand and foot to the school curriculum 
without grave injustice. Education, of whatever kind it 
be, is not worth the time given to it, if it does not educate 
for life. Persian boys were sent to school to learn some- 
thing infinitely superior to the best seventh standard work 
— i.e,, justice. May we not reasonably ask for our English 
children to be sent forth into the busy workaday world 
imbued with a strong sense of justice to all living 
creatures, humans and subhumans, and with a firm grip 
of those immortal principles which go such a long way 
towards the making of good and great citizens — mercy 
and humaneness? Rightly viewed and wisely used, an 
elementary school, in town or country, in time becomes a 
centre of humaneness, and constitutes itself a society for 
the protection of the weak, of birds, animals, and all living 
creatures. The pity of it that this should prove the 
exception and not the rule ! Our schools which turn out 
dunces in rich abundance are still more prolific of young 
barbarians. 

The tender mercies of school lads are proverbially cruel ; 
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their delight is in torture, maiming, and killing. A con- 
tributor to the Herald of the Golden Age has written: 
"Arm the modem young barbarian with catapult, air-gun, 
or stick, and you will see the killing instinct manifest 
itself — that inherent desire to slay something, which will 
ever find an outlet in his switching off the heads of flowers 
as he goes along, just for the sheer pleasure of destroying. 
He cannot see a butterfly gleam gaily across his path, but 
he itches to beat it to the earth. Birds he regards as 
being made to shoot at, cats to set dogs after, and dogs 
to set on one another ; flies and other insects as valuable 
material for vivisectional experiments ; horses as being 
made for the whip; and, in general, the whole animal 
kingdom as existing chiefly to be shouted at, irritated, or 
abused." This severe indictment calls for nothing by way 
of addition or comment. The responsibility for youthful 
barbarism must be shared between home and school. 
Blame not the lads — blame our parents and our education 
system. And here an unpleasant question confronts us, 
" How can a child be cruel to animals, and the reverse to 
his fellow-creatures?" Cruel to animals, unmerciful to 
man — such is the law of life. Yet who thinks of seriously 
preventing boys from stealing birds' nests, transfixing 
butterflies, or sometimes subjecting a small cat or dog to 
excruciating torture ? These are little doings which amuse ; 
to many they are distinctly funny. " Boys will be boys," 
and " Britons never, never shall be slaves." 

What a wonderful social redemption might be wrought 
by our thousands of schools ! What a splendid citizenship 
they might give our country ! Men and women marked 
by thoughtful consideration for all around them, full of 
kindness, brimful of mercy, even to the finger-tips ! Alas 
that it should be otherwise — that those responsible for the 
education of the young are so seldom at pains to prevent 
cruelty and to inculcate mercy! 

The determined effort of political partisans to use the 
elementary schools of the country as nurseries for the 
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army is a base betrayal of education, and a barefaced 
attempt to bring the people under the iron heel of mili- 
tarism. We are none of us ignorant of what Lord Roberts 
would like, and also that he is now not likely to reach the 
goal he so ardently desires. His bid for the schools has 
fallen fiat ; it has come too late. Our present Government 
will not dance to the piping of militarism — no, not even 
under the innocent name of air-guns. 

On August 8, 1905, an astounding letter appeared in 
the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury^ under the heading, 
"Teaching School-boys to Shoot." The writer of this 
letter, a schoolmaster hailing from the neighbourhood of 
Chester, makes the most audacious proposal possible to 
conceive: "Every elementary school possesses a room 
30 feet long. Let the authorities by all means encourage 
every boy (I should like to add every girl) to learn 
shooting with air-rifles. The equipment is ridiculously 
cheap." 

A room 30 feet long for a rifle-range ! What next ? Our 
school-rooms, 30 feet long, and longer, should never be 
yielded by the people for such an immoral purpose ; they 
are required for purposes very different from the shooting- 
gallery — for such humane purposes as dining and enter- 
tainment halls, for lectures, for demonstrations, and for 
that physical drill and exercise which is as necessary a 
part of education as mental and moral training. Military 
training is no necessary part of physical culture. The 
political effort to prostitute the schools of the nation to 
military purposes, so to foster the war spirit and to engender 
hostility (falsely called British) to French, German, and 
other foreigners, is just what the people of this freedom- 
loving country should not stand. Our children are not 
to be compelled to school as military material, to help to 
swell the growth of already overgrown military armaments. 

The schools cannot be watched too closely, nor guarded 
too carefully, for the army movement is scotched only — it 
is not killed. 
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The Nonconformist demand for popular control is not 
directed solely against creed and doctrine; it is based, 
to some extent, upon the fear lest the schools, designed 
ostensibly for education and the sending forth of well- 
trained boys and girls for citizen life, should virtually 
become academies for the propagation of militarism, and 
seminaries for the training of youthful jingoes. 

The Church, unfortunately for herself, in the past has 
invariably proved the staunch friend and supporter of the 
military system, and more an advocate of war than of 
peace. Hand and glove with the army, and all the army 
stands for, a national popular mistrust of the national 
Church has sprung up which every true Churchman cannot 
too deeply deplore. The Church would dwell much more 
securely in the hearts of the people if she showed a real 
concern for the humanities and humane education. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Citizen- 
ship is the principal thing ; therefore, with all our getting, 
let us get citizenship — citizenship made of the right stuff, 
built on a true ethical foundation, and humane from 
centre to circumference. The children of each succeeding 
generation are to be instructed and educated in the arts 
of peace and industry; these are to be set before them 
as the work of life. Mock soldiering and campaigning, 
amateur warfare and sham fighting, " forming fours," 
" preparing to receive cavalry," " straight shooting," jingo 
songs, must not be so much as named in our schools. 
Such practices constitute wrong ethics, and should never 
be allowed to pass through the school-room door. Fire- 
arms, it ought perhaps to be added, are fascinating ; they 
are now much more freely used than formerly. It is a 
dangerous thing, if not a mad thing, to accustom reckless 
lads of thirteen, or less, to the use of rifles of any kind. 
Those who so strenuously advocate " air - rifles " and 
" straight shooting " (the expression is very significant) as 
a part of an English boy's education can scarcely have 
taken the full measure of their advocacy. A lad taught 
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to shoot will naturally insist an shooting something. He 
will not long be content to shoot at something — an 
inanimate object will not satisfy him for any length of 
time ; he will soon demand a scuttling hare, or pheasant 
on the wing. The object of shooting — of " shooting 
straight " — is undoubtedly to kill. 

Do those who so ardently desire to teach our young 
boys (and girls!) the use of the rifle remember the existence 
of the Game Laws — that poaching has its tragedies and 
its penalties ? Do they remember the popularity of suicide 
even among the young, the very young? Do they consider 
the possibility, only the possibility, of a revival of duelling? 
The small boys' "Let's shoot at something" may speedily 
become the youths' " Let's shoot at one another." Shoot- 
ing, ^'shooting straight," means nothing apart from killing. 

The children of our day ask for bread, for humane 
education ; woe to us if we give them a stone — if, instead 
of humaneness, we deal them out air-guns, rifles, slugs, 
and bullets ! 

Until our schools are made the channels of sound 
ethical teaching, our citizenship and national life must 
continue to be identified with a great deal that is selfish, 
tyrannical, unmerciful, and brutal. 

A. M. Mitchell. 



A NOTE ON LEIGH HUNT 

Among those writers who have helped to promote the 
cause of gentleness and humanity, Leigh Hunt must 
always hold an honourable place. His long career in 
journalism and literature embraces the first fifty years of 
the past century, for he was born in 1784 and lived till 
1859, during which time he enjoyed the friendship of 
many celebrated men, among whom were Shelley, Byron, 
and Keats. He himself wrote on many subjects and in 
many varieties of style, but his poems and short essays 
are generally considered the best part of his work. Perhaps 
the most pleasant and readable of all his volumes is his 
"Table Talk," from which we propose to select a few 
passages bearing directly on the subject of humaneness. 

The practice of sport is often condemned by Leigh 
Hunt as inhuman and degrading. 

" We need not want noble pains," he says ; " if we are 
desirous of them, pains of honourable endeavour, pains of 
generous sympathy, pains — most masculine pains — of self- 
denial. Are not these more manly, more anti-effeminate, 
than playing with life and suffering, like spoilt children, 
and cracking the legs of partridges ? Most excellent men 
there have been, and doubtless are, among sportsmen ; 
truly gallant natures — reflecting ones, too— men of fine 
wit and genius, and kind as mother's milk in all things 
but this : in all things but killing mothers, because thev 
are no better than birds, and strewing the brakes with 
agonies of feathered wounds." 
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He deals well with that foolish argument, so often 
brought out against humanitarians even at the present 
day, that to protest against cruelty is only to make people 
uncomfortable by "substituting one pain for another": 

" Sportsmen, for the most part, are not a very thought- 
ful generation. No harm would be done them by putting 
a little more consideration into their heads. On the other 
hand, all sportsmen are not so comfortable in their reflec- 
tions as their gaiety gives out ; and the moment a man 
finds a contradiction in himself between his amusements 
and his humanitv, it is a signal that he should give them 
up. He will otherwise be hurting his nature in other 
respects as well as in this, and thus he will be inflicting 
pain on all sides for the sake of tearing out of it a doubtful 
pleasure. . . . When a common, hard-minded sportsman 
takes up his fowling-piece, he is to be regarded only as a 
kind of wild beast on two legs, pursuing innocently his 
natural propensities, and about to seek his prey as a ferret 
does or a wild cat; but the more of a man he is, the 
more bewildered and dangerous become one's thoughts 
respecting the meeting of extremes." 

Very excellent, too, is his exposure of that " mystical " 
sophism which appeals to the natural existence of pain 
and evil as an excuse for the needless suffering inflicted 
by man : 

"As to the counter-arguments about Providence and 
permission of evil, they are edge-tools which it is nothing 
but presumption to play with. If we knew all about pain 
and evil, and their necessities, and their consequences, 
we might have a right to inflict them or to leave them 
untouched ; but not being possessed of this knowledge, 
and, on the other hand, being gifted with doubts and 
sympathies and consciences after our human fashion, we 
must give our fellow-creatures the benefit of those doubts 
and consciences, and cease to assume the rights of gods 
upon pain of becoming less than men." 

Again, on the subject of steeple-chasing, he has some 
pertinent remarks : 
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*' Steeple-chasing is to proper bold riding what fool- 
hardiness is to courage. It proves nothing except that 
the chaser is in want of a sensation, and that he has 
brains not so much worth taking care of as those of other 
men. . . . Besides, the Horse is worth something. One 
has no right to crash and mash it in a pit on the other 
side of a wall, even with a chance of bemg retributively 
kicked to death in its company. Did you ever hear this 
patient and noble creature, the horse, scream for anguish ? 
It is one of the ghastliest and most terrific of sounds." 

Against angling, in particular — ^the " gentle craft " of 
the more " meditative " sportsman — Leigh Hunt is never 
weary of protesting. "There are unquestionably many 
amiable men among sportsmen, who, as the phrase is, 
would not ' hurt a fly * — that is to say, on a window. At 
the end of a string the case is altered. So marvellous are 
the effects of custom and education. Consoling thought, 
nevertheless! for if custom and education have been so 
marvellous in reconciling intelligent men to absurdities, 
and humane men to cruelty, what will they not effect 
when they shall be on the side of justice ?** And again : 
" The patient angler ! Mighty patient, truly, to sit at a 
man's ease and amuse himself. The question is what the 
fish think of it." The subject of fishing is introduced at 
great length in his " Imaginary Conversations of Pope and 
Swift," from which the following passage is taken : 

" The conversation turning upon our discussion respect- 
ing anglers, the Dean said he once asked a ' scrub,' who 
was fishing, if he ever caught the fish called the ' Scream.' 
The man protested he had never heard of such a fish. 
* What !' says the Dean, ' you an angler, and never heard 
of the fish that gives a shriek when coming out of the 
water? 'Tis the only fish that has a voice, and a sad 
dismal sound it is.' The man asked, Who could be so 
barbarous as to angle for a creature that shrieked? 'That,' 
said the Dean, ' is another matter; but what do you think 
of fellows that I have seen, whose only reason for hooking 
and tearing all the fish they can get at is that they do not 
scream?'" 

VOL. VIL L 
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One would have thought that Leigh Hunt, feeling as 
he did on the subject of sport, could hardly fail to write 
with the same good sense on the kindred question of diet ; 
but we do not find that he ever directly advocated the 
disuse of flesh food. Indirectly, however, his teaching is 
very valuable, and he frequently insists on the folly and 
danger of the habit — unfortunately, too common — of 
over-eating. 

"There is much resemblance to humanity," he writes, 
"in the bear. He dances, as aldermen do, with great 
solemnitv and weight ; and his general appearance, when 
you see him walking about the streets with his keeper, is 
surely like that of many a gentleman in a great-coat, whose 
enormity of appetite, and the recklessness with which he 
indulges it, entitle him to have a keeper also." 

In the same essay he reproves mankind for calling the 
bear "a ferocious animal," and imagines the bear retorting 
on the hunter, " Here, now, is a fellow coming to kill me 
for getting my dinner, who eats slaughtered sheep and 
lobsters boiled alive ; who, with the word ' ferocity ' in his 
mouth, puts a ball into my poor head ; and then writes 
an account of his humane achievements with a quill 
plucked from the body of a bleeding and screaming 
goose." 

Here, again, is a noteworthy passage on " War, Dinner, 
and Thanksgiving ": 

" It is not creditable to a thinking people that the two 
things they most thank God for should be eating and 
fighting. We say * grace ' when we are going to cut up 
lamb and chicken, and when we have stufifed ourselves 
with both to an extent that an orang-outang would be 
ashamed of; and we offer up our best praises to the 
Creator for having blown and sabred his 'images,' our 
fellow-creatures, to atoms, and drenched them in blood 
and dirt. This is odd. Strange that we should keep our 
most pious transports for the lowest of our ap[)etites and 
the most melancholy of our necessities ; that we should 
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never be wrought up into paroxysms of holy gratitude, 
but for bubble-and-squeak or a good-sized massacre !" 

Many other extracts from Leigh Hunt's prose works 
might be cited — as, for example, his excellent " Remarks 
on War," prefixed to the poem of " Captain Sword and 
Captain Pen," which deserve to be carefully studied by 
modem Sovereigns and statesmen — but we will content our- 
selves with this reference, in his " Men, Women, and Books," 
to the cruelty of confining wild animals in cages and dens: 

"Why can we have Acts of Parliament in favour of 
other extension of good treatment to the brute creation, 
and not one against their tormenting imprisonment ? At 
all events, we may ask meanwhile, and perhaps not use- 
lessly, even for present purposes, whether a great people, 
under a still finer aspect of knowledge and civilisation 
than at present, would think themselves warranted in 
keeping any set of fellow-creatures in a state of endless 
captivity, their faculties contradicted, their lives turned, 
for the most part, into lingering deaths." 

If he does not preach the whole humanitarian truth, 
Leigh Hunt, at any rate, deserves credit for preaching 
nothing but the truth, for it would be difficult to find in 
his writings a single cruel or unfeeling sentiment. Among 
his poems, the one on " Power and Gentleness " is espe- 
cially beautiful, and may be taken as an almost perfect 
expression oi the modern humanitarian spirit : 

IVe thought, at gentle and ungentle hour, 

Of many an act and giant shape of power ; 

Of the old kings with high exacting looks, 

Sceptred and globed ; of eagles on their rocks, 

With straining feet, and that fierce mouth and drear. 

Answering the strain with downward drag austere ; 

Of the rich-headed lion, whose huge frown 

All his great nature, gathering, seems to crown ; 

Of towers on hills, with foreheads out of sight 

In clouds, or shown us by the thunder's light. 

Or ghastly prison, that eternally 

Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea ; 

L 2 
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And of all sunless, subterranean deeps 

The creature makes, who listens while he sleeps. 

Avarice ; and then of those old earthly cones, 

That stride, they say, over heroic bones ; 

And those stone heaps Egyptian, whose small doors 

Look like low dens under precipitous shores ; 

And him, great Memnon, that long sitting by 

In seeming idleness, with stony eye, 

Sang at the morning's touch, like poetry ; 

And then, of all the fierce and bitter fruit 

Of the proud planting of a tyrannous foot — 

Of bniisM rights, and flourishing bad men, 

And virtue wasting heavenwards from a den ; 

Brute force and fury ; and the devilish drouth 

Of the fool cannon's ever-gaping mouth ; 

And the bride-widowing sword ; and the harsh bray 

The sneering trumpet sends across the fray ; 

And all which lights the people-thinning star, 

That selfishness invokes — the horsed war. 

Panting along with many a bloody mane. 

Tve thought of all this pride, and all this pain, 
And all the insolent plenitudes of power, 
And I declare, by this most quiet hour, 
Which holds in different tasks by the firelight 
Me and my friends here, this delightful night, 
That Power itself has not one half the might 
Of Gentleness. Tis want, to all true wealth ; 
The uneasy madman's force, to the wise health ; 
Blind downward beating, to the eyes that see ; 
Noise to persuasion, doubt to certainty; 
The consciousness of strength in enemies, 
Who must be strained upon, or else they rise ; 
The battle to the moon, who all the while, 
High out of hearing, passes with her smile ; 
The tempest, trampling in his scanty run. 
To the whole globe that basks about the sun ; 
Or as all shrieks and clangs, with which a sphere. 
Undone and fired, could rake the midnight ear, 
Compared with that vast dumbness Nature keeps 

Throughout her starry deeps. 
Most old, and mild, and awful, and unbroken. 
Which tells a tale of peace beyond whate*er was spoken. 



GAMBLING 

The large amount of sufTering caused by gambling, and 
the strong incentives which it sometimes ofifers to firaud 
and crime, render the subject well worthy of the con- 
sideration of Humanitarians — more especially as I know 
of no parents who induce their children to take a pledge 
against gambling, while information chiefly intended for the 
use of gamblers usually occupies columns in an ordinary 
newspaper. And at first sight there does not appear to be 
an}rthing wrong in gambling. One man gains and another 
loses, but both voluntarily run the risk, and knew before 
they commenced that both could not win. It may be, 
indeed, that the winner is a rich man who does not want 
the money, while the loser is a poor man who can ill 
afford it. But the reverse is as likely to be the case. 
Society, on the whole, therefore neither loses nor gains. 
Gambling does not benefit society, but neither does it 
injure it. Such is the defence that is naturally sug- 
gested. 

Instead of replying to this reasoning generally, I shall 
take up, in the first instance, the kind of gambling that 
occupies the most prominent place in our newspapers — 
betting on horse-races. A glance over a single newspaper 
will satisfy the reader that there are a number of men 
who earn their livelihood by acting as intermediaries in 
these betting transactions. Nor are these men merely 
betting agents ; they are, for the most part, advisers also, 
and charge for their advice, besides their commission on 
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making bets for their employers. To give good advice 
they must obtain all available information about the horses 
that are to run in any particular race, which is done by 
employing another set of men, who are known as " touts," 
to collect information from jockeys, stablemen, etc., by 
any available means — their methods being frequently the 
reverse of scrupulous. All these men derive their livelihood 
from the gambling of other men ; and, taking the gamblers 
all round, their losses must exceed their gains by the 
amount expended on betting agents, tipsters, touts, and 
other persons of the same class. Nor is it merely the 
cost of supporting these men that the gamblers have to 
pay. We have only to turn to an ordinary newspaper 
to see how largely they advertise. Who pays for these 
advertisements ? The intermediaries in the first instance, 
but ultimately the gamblers. From them the funds which 
support the intermediaries and pay for their advertisements 
must, in the long-run, be derived ; and the losses sustained 
by the gamblers must, on the whole, exceed their gains 
by the large amount that is expended in this way. 

And supposing that a gambler wins a considerable sum 
by acting on the information given to him by a tipster, 
can the money thus won be regarded as an honest gain ? 
He does not know by what methods the tipster obtained 
the necessary information, and can, perhaps, make a 
shrewd guess that they were neither reputable nor honest. 
He knows that the man who bet against him and lost did 
not get the ** straight tip " that he got. His superior 
knowledge, which he concealed from the other man, 
enabled him to bet on more favourable terms than he 
would have obtained if the facts had been equally known 
to both. This is not a very creditable way of earning 
money, but there is often worse behind. There is little 
doubt that horses are sometimes injured in the interest 
of persons who have made bets against them, or else the 
jockey is bribed not to win, or some equally unfair method 
is adopted for destroying the horse's chance of winning ; 
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and, moreover, there are cases in which the owner of the 
horse has given directions that it is not to win. There 
are reasons for this apparently strange course which lie 
only a little below the surface. A large part of our present 
horse-races are handicap races, in which the object is to 
give all the horses equal chances of winning by requiring 
the good horses to carry heavy weights, while the bad 
horses carr}' light ones. Therefore, if a good horse runs 
badly on two or three successive occasions, the handicapper 
may assign to him a weight which will render victory 
almost certain. Hence it is sometimes useful to lose an 
unimportant race in order to have the horse favourably 
handicapped for an important one. There are other 
reasons for losing which I need not enter into (even if I 
were com[)etent to state them all), but it is certain that 
the best horse does not always win, even though fit and 
well at the time. In short, there is plenty of cheating on 
the turf, and, though the individual gambler may be no 
party to the cheating, it is rather a mortifying reflection 
that he has won his money because somebody else cheated, 
and that he would have lost if everything had been honest 
and straightforward throughout. 

But, besides intermediaries, there are gamblers on the 
turf who live by gambling. These men make their liveli- 
hood out of what they win from those whom I may term 
*' amateur gamblers." The kind of cheating and malicious 
injuring of horses, etc., to which I have referred, often 
originates with men of this class, but they may earn a 
livelihood without descending to an}rthing as bad as this. 
The amateur gambler on the race-course almost always 
bets on a horse. He admires the horse, or its owner, or 
its pedigree, or its former performances, and he backs it 
to win accordingly. These admirers of horses (often in- 
cluding the owner) usually overrate their winning chances, 
and will bet accordingly. Consequently, if all the horses 
entered for a given race have admirers/ a man is pretty 
certain to make money by betting against them all. 
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regulating the amount of his bets so that his losses will 
not be very heavy in any event. The men who live by 
betting are chiefly those who bet against horses. They 
need not, of course, bet against every horse entered for 
the race, and, in fact, their gains will be largest when the 
winning horse is one that they have not bet against. 
They may even occasionally bet on a horse if they have 
reason to think that his chances are really greater than 
the state of the betting would imply ; but much the greater 
part of their bets are made against the success of particular 
horses. In all our important races bets are made for 
months before the race is run. The professional betting 
man (usually what is called a bookmaker) watches the 
state of the betting closely, and bets against each horse 
when he can obtain the most favourable terms, utilising, 
of course, any secret information that he may have pro- 
cured. His position is quite different from that of the 
amateur betting man, and if he is cautious and diligent, 
and avoids " plunging," he may in this way earn a 
respectable competence during his life without descending 
to anything that would be regarded as fraudulent or unfair. 
But the amateur betting man should bear in mind that 
the amateurs have to support these professional betting 
men, as well as the intermediaries with their staffs and 
their expensive advertisements ; and, taking the amateurs 
as a whole, their losses must exceed their gains by the 
very large expenditure thus incurred. Luck seldom sticks 
to a man through life unless his life is a very short one ; 
and an amateur betting man, if he continues to bet, must 
make up his mind to be a loser in the long-run, and 
perhaps to a considerable amount. And, further, what he 
loses is, as a rule, no gain to the world at large. Betting 
agents, tipsters, touts, and bookmakers, do no useful 
work, though many of them are quite capable of doing 
useful work if our betting habits had not rendered what 
is useless more profitable to them. This would be true 
even if there were nothing immoral in their proceedings. 
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but it can hardly be said that the majority of them are 
free from all taint of moral delinquency. 

I might enlarge frirther on this topic, but I think what 
I have said is sufficient to convince reasonable and im- 
partial men that there are grave objections to betting on 
horse-races. Horse-racing — especially what is known as 
steeple-chasing — is liable to humanitarian objections which 
are by no means of a trivial character ; but, dealing only 
with gambling in this article, I pass these over. Some 
features of these races, however, make a close approach to 
gambling with human life. I turn to another great branch 
of gambling — ^gambling on the Stock Exchange. 

Those who wish to buy or to sell shares in the funds, 
public companies, etc., usually find it necessary to employ 
intermediaries, which remark is, indeed, true of a con- 
siderable portion of our buying and selling. The employ- 
ment of intermediaries consequently involves no gambling, 
nor can it be said that the work in which they are engaged 
is useless to the public. Gambling on the Stock Exchange 
is not a natural or necessary consequence of buying and 
selling shares, or of employing agents to do so ; nor if a 
man is dissatisfied with the present mode in which his 
money is invested, and thinks he can invest it to greater 
advantage in something else, is it gambling for him to sell 
and buy. But gambling exists very extensively on the 
Stock Exchange, and these gambling transactions often 
simulate genuine purchases and sales to such an extent as 
to deceive some of the judges of the land, and induce 
them to uphold transactions which are as distinctly of a 
gaming or wagering character as any that have been 
declared invalid on that ground by the same judges. 

When A instructs a stockbroker to sell out shares 
representing £100 in a certain company, and B instructs 
another stockbroker to purchase shares representing £100 
in the same company, the two stockbrokers may not be 
ready to settle the matter off-hand. A has not sent his 
share certificates to his broker, nor has B sent the money 
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to his ; so the contract between the brokers (who usually 
deal with each other in their own names, and do not dis- 
close the names of their principals) is that the shares are 
to be delivered and paid for on, say, that day week. When 
the time for completion arrives, one of the parties may 
not be ready to complete the contract. Two courses are 
then open to the person who is in default. He may say: 
" What will you take to let the completion of the contract 
stand over for another week ?*' And if the parties agree, 
it will stand over on these terms. He may also say: 
"What will you take to release me from the contract?" 
And if the terms are agreed on, the amount is paid, and 
the contract is at an end. And here the amount to be 
paid for releasing the defaulter from the contract can 
usually be fixed by rule ; for the shares in which they are 
dealing are probably on sale in the Stock Exchange every 
day, so that if B is anxious to procure stock representing 
£ioo without delay, he can purchase it from someone else. 
Suppose, then, that he brought an action against A for 
breach of contract, what would the damages be ? A would 
say: ** On the day that I failed to deliver to you the shares 
which I agreed to sell to you, you could have bought the 
same amount of shares in the same company in the open 
market for £i more. Your loss is merely the difference in 
price — £i. Here it is.** 

This is a simple and intelligible rule which stockbrokers 
seem almost always to adopt. When the shares agreed 
to be sold and bought are of a kind that are constantly on 
sale in the market, the purchaser or vendor, as the case 
may be, can get out of his bargain by paying the difference 
in price between that agreed on and that for which the 
same shares can be purchased on the day fixed for com- 
pleting the sale. The postponing system, however, may 
be continued further than I have indicated. If either 
party is unwilling to complete at the end of the second 
week, they may agree (for a sum to be paid by one of 
them to the other) to postpone the completion for a 
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third, fourth, fifth, etc., week ; and at the end, if one of 
them says he cannot, or will not, complete the transac- 
tion, it ends in a payment of the difference as already ex- 
plained. 

So far there is no gambling. But it occurred to some 
person who had reason to think that the shares in a 
particular company would shortly increase in value: "I 
have no shares in this company, nor have I money enough 
to buy a sufficient number to make much on them. Why 
not buy a large lot of them, to be delivered and paid for 
on this day week ? And if they increase in value, as I 
expect, the seller will either pay me the difference in price, 
or I shall get somebody else to pay me a premium for 
transferring to him the benefit of my contract." If, on 
the other hand, his information leads him to think that 
the shares will fall, he argues : " I have no shares in this 
company; but if I can sell a number of shares for delivery 
on this day week, and they fall, as I expect they will, the 
purchaser will pay me the difference, or else someone else 
will give me a premium for transferring to him the benefit 
of my contract." The next step was a simple one: A 
agreed to sell shares which he did not possess, and did 
not intend to acquire; B agreed to buy these shares, 
though he had not the money to pay for them, because 
he never meant to complete the contract by taking a 
transfer. The agreement for a sale and purchase of £1,000 
shares in a railway company in such cases is really of this 
character : " If the shares in the company rise within the 
next week, I will pay you the difference computed on 
jf 1,000 stock ; if they fall, you are to pay me the difference 
computed on the same amount of stock." The stock or 
shares themselves are here non-existent; the number or 
amount is only mentioned as a convenient mode of fixing 
the amount of the bet on the rise or fdl. And there may 
be also an understanding between the parties that, after 
the time originally named (whether a week or a fortnight, 
or some other length) has expired, the time may be ex- 
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tended on terms fixed by the state of the Stock Exchange 
on the day appointed tor payment and ddivery. 

Bat then came the intermpdiarips. A employed his stock- 
broker X, and B employed his stockbroker Y. The two 
stockbrokers, having made arrangements with their prin- 
cipals, which they regarded as sufficient to protect them- 
selves against loss, proceeded to deal directly with each 
other without disclosing the names of the persons for 
whom they were acting. These stockbrokers could not 
be said to be gambling; they gained nothing beyond a 
commission firom their principals, and the transactions are 
carried on, as already stated, in such a manner that even 
jndges are often deceived. When the day of settlement 
arrives, and it is agreed to postpone the settlement for a 
week or a fortnight, B is described as selling the stock which 
he had purchased at the price named in the contract note, 
and repurchasing the same amount of stock to be delivered 
at a future date ; and some judges have treated these 
transactions as genuine resales and repurchases, although 
perhaps neither A nor B ever held a single share in the 
company named in the contract notes. As a result, the 
employment of the two intermediaries is often held to 
render transactions valid which would be void under the 
Gaming and Wagering Acts if the parties dealt with each 
other directly. The transaction between A and B would 
be valid under these laws, although A was a mere gambler 
who had no shares in the company, provided that B was 
a person who wished to purchase shares, and believed A*s 
statement that he had shares to sell. Both parties must 
be gambling in order to render the transaction void. But 
how is the gambler who seeks to invalidate the transaction 
to prove that the other party to the contract is a gambler 
also ? for the stockbrokers do not disclose the names of the 
persons for whom they are acting. The question usually 
arises in this way: A loses. X, who is A's stockbroker, 
pays the amount of the loss to Y, who is B's stockbroker, 
and then sues A for the money thus paid. A takes defence 
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on the ground that the whole transaction is void under 
the laws against gaming. X replies that he was legally 
bound to pay Y, and that neither he nor Y were bound to 
inquire whether their principals were gamblers or genuine 
buyers and sellers of shares; and A, not being able to 
prove that all parties were aware that the transaction was 
a gambling transaction — or even to prove that B was a 
gambler, inasmuch as he cannot find out who B was — 
fails in his defence, and has to pay the money to X. And 
this may occur even when Y and B are the same person — 
a gambler acting without an intermediary. For how is A 
to prove that this is so ? 

I mentioned that there are persons who live by making 
bets on horse-races. Something of the same kind occurs 
with gambling on the Stock Exchange. The amateur 
betting man in both cases is ready to bet on something, 
but not equally ready to bet against it. He is ready to 
buy into something that he expects to rise, and ventures 
to buy more than he can pay for, because he expects to be 
able to realise the profits without actually raising and 
paying over the money ; but the idea of selling shares that 
he does not possess because he expects them to fall, and 
he will be able (if necessary) to purchase them at a lower 
price before the time for delivery arrives, never occurs to 
him. Indeed, when it is first suggested to him to sell 
shares that he does not own, he probably shrinks from it 
as a fraud. Now, there are two classes of speculators on 
the Stock Exchange — those who buy (for delivery and 
payment at a friture date) in the expectation of a rise, and 
those who sell (for delivery and payment at a future date) 
m expectation of a fall. The former belong to the class 
known as Bulls, and the latter to that known as Bears. 
The amateur gambler is almost always a Bull, and the 
Bear with whom he bets is a professional gambler, who 
seems to be often described by the term " stock-jobber." 
These men make it their business to ascertain the prospects 
of a rise or fall in any kind of stocks and shares, and they 
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regulate their bets accordingly. If the amateur wishes to 
buy shares for delivery at a Aiture date on the chance of 
a rise, they take care to demand a price for their (imaginary) 
shares that is likely to exceed the rise, and, of course, they 
need not sell unless they consider the price offered satis- 
factory. But there are usually plenty of sanguine amateurs 
who overrate the chances of a rise, and stake (and lose) 
their money accordingly. And there are tipsters on the 
Stock Exchange also — men who for a fee will advise you 
what to buy, if not what to sell, and whose fees, like those 
of the tipsters on the turf, come out of the pockets of the 
gamblers — and chiefly those of the amateur class. In 
betting the amateur is never a match for the professional. 
The latter always wins in the long-run. On the Stock 
Exchange, moreover, it would appear that the intermediaries 
often gamble on their own account, and the gambler may, in 
fact, be purchasing from his own broker without knowing it. 
Stockbrokers or stock-jobbers, too, not infrequently adopt 
the r61e of tipsters and give advice as to what you should 
invest your money in ; and there are newspapers in which 
similar advice is given. The amateur gamblers, in shorty 
on the Stock Exchange are situated in pretty much the 
same way as the amateur gamblers on the turf, but with 
this difference — that if sued by a more successful gambler 
(through the intermediary) the law affords them much less 
protection. 

Frauds on the Stock Exchange as well as on the race- 
course are common enough, but my chief object is to show 
that gambling is a losing game to anyone except a profes- 
sional, even when honestly conducted. Gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, however, holds out peculiar temptations 
to persons who have the control of other people's money. 
"I am sure to win,*' thinks the gambler; "these shares 
are certain to rise. If I invest M.'s money in them I shall 
be able to replace it very soon and make a good round sum 
out of it without M. knowing anything of it or being in the 
least the worse." And the stockbroker is himself often in 
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this position. The gambler lodges with him money or 
share certificates or some other security to cover the dif- 
ferences that the stockbroker may have to pay on his 
behalf. Of course, this money or these securities ought 
not to be touched except for the purpose of making good 
these differences. But the stockbroker is himself a gambler, 
and wishes to make a profit on what his client has deposited 
with him. He ventures it and loses, and perhaps becomes 
bankrupt ; and though the client's speculations may have 
been successful, his money and securities are gone. 

There is much gambling on games of cards, lotteries, 
etc., on which I need not dilate. There are some people 
who earn their livelihood in this way — supported by the 
losses of the amateurs. Intermediaries and tipsters, indeed, 
have here no place, but cheating is undoubtedly prevalent. 
And lotteries as well as some other forms of gambling are 
avowedly based on principles which show that the gamblers 
must lose on the whole. For example, there are 10,000 
tickets at £1 each, and the prizes only come to £8,000. 
Here the purchasers of tickets taken collectively must be 
at a loss, and for that reason no purchaser can reasonably 
expect to gain. A minority of the purchasers will no doubt 
be gainers, but why should any man expect to find himself 
in that minority ? Speaking generally, the only persons who 
make money by gambling (other than swindlers) are those 
who devote a great part of their lives to the subject, and 
these men do no useful work, although perhaps capable 
of doing something that would benefit society if they 
applied their talents differently. They live on the money 
of other people just as much as professional thieves or 
beggars do, and society would be as much benefited by 
getting rid of them as by getting rid of the same number 
(or perhaps a larger number) of thieves or beggars. They 
are, in fact, social parasites. 

I ought before closing to distinguish between speculation 
and gambling, though a good deal of what is commonly 
placed under the former head may perhaps be referred to 
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the latter. Risk is a necessary element in most of our mer- 
cantile transactions — not that it is a thing to be desired, 
but that the uncertainty of human affairs renders it 
unavoidable. A man takes a contract to supply some 
large public institution with bread or meat for a year at 
a certain rate. In the course of the year the price of 
these commodities may rise or fall. He may be a loser 
instead of a gainer, or he may gain more than he expected. 
But there is here no gambling. The gambling would only 
arise if his contract was to supply meat to some institution 
that did not want meat, and to which he did not intend to 
supply meat, but with the heads of which he had an agree- 
ment that he was to pay or to be paid the difference between 
the price of so much meat at the date of the contract and the 
price of the same quantity at the date when it terminated ; 
nor would this contract cease to be a gambling one by such 
a mere salvo as " You can have your meat if you want it," 
or "We will take your meat if you deliver it" — both parties 
knowing that there was no intention of selling or buying 
on either side. There is nothing of a gambling character 
in a man undertaking to deliver at a future date and at 
a fixed price goods which he does not possess at the time 
that the contract is entered into. Contractors who supply 
public institutions or even private establishments often 
enter into such contracts. The test of gambling in such 
cases is this, Is the contract meant to be carried out or 
meant to be broken ? Contracts are constantly entered 
into on the Stock Exchange which neither party ever 
intended to fulfil. The question — the bet — was as to 
which of them would become entitled to damages for the 
breach. To me it appears that, when the contract is a 
sham, no damages ought to be recoverable for the breach 
of it. 

These remarks are applicable only to gambling on 
the Stock Exchange and other transactions of a similar 
character. Betting on horse-races or any similar events 
are not contracts intended by both parties to be broken. 
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They are meant to be kept, though the law will not enforce 
them. And this very fact, I think, sometimes facilitates 
swindling — as, for instance, in gambling with cards. The 
man who cheats could hardly be convicted of a criminal 
offence, because the payment of the money which he won 
by fraud is regarded by the law as a voluntary payment. 
The loser might have refused to pay, and the debt could 
not have been enforced if he had done so. Prosecutions 
for gambling frauds are, in fact, very rare, though the 
frauds are frequent enough. 

Many speculative investments approach closely to 
gambling, and frauds in connection with them are fre- 
quent. A new company is started. The investor knows 
nothing about it, but is carried away by the flourishing 
prospectus which it issues, and resolves to run the chance. 
He may lose, but he may also gain, and the prospectus 
holds out such a hope of gain that he stands the cash ; for 
in a new company the purchases must be real. There are 
not many of these prospectuses that tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; and even when 
the project succeeds and the investor can sell out at a 
profit, untrue representations may have been made and 
money won thereby. The real value of a mine, for 
instance, cannot in many instances be ascertained before- 
hand, and it may prove rich enough to yield a handsome 
profit to the investors even after a good deal of money has 
been obtained from them by means of misrepresentation 
and concealment. But I fear that the number of new 
companies which £a,il is largely in excess of those which 
succeed. In the case of a mine, those who purchase the 
shares have usually to pay the full value of the mine, 
together with the expenses of the promoters and a liberal 
douceur to them besides. 

Writing for ordinary people, I need not enter into 
gambling on a gigantic scale by millionaire gamblers, 
which is more frequent in the United States than here. 
A great capitalist buys up, for example, a large part of 
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the supply of flour in the country in expectation that the 
people would be driven to buy from him, when he could 
almost dictate his own terms. But it may happen that 
more com is left than he is aware of, or that a new supply 
arrives from abroad, and instead of making a profit he has 
to sell at a loss. Ordinary men cannot attempt anything 
of this kind. Of all gambling in the strict sense, however, 
it may be said that it adds nothing to the wealth of the 
country, and that if any gambler makes money by it this 
money is unearned, or perhaps, I should rather say, it is 
not earned by doing any useful work. Its object is to 
transfer money from the hands of A to those of B, which 
is no gain to the public. But a good deal of the money 
drops by the way, and perhaps both A and B may 
find themselves losers at the end of the process. The 
money thus lost is usually paid to intermediaries who do 
no useful work, but are in many cases quite capable of 
doing usefiil work if they did not find their present occupa- 
tions more profitable. Gambling deprives society of the 
services of these men. It, moreover, promotes various 
forms of cheating, lying, swindling, embezzlement, and 
other crimes or moral errors, while the unsuccessful 
gambler, though quite capable of supporting himself and 
providing for his family, often ends by leaving both 
dependent on the rates. I am not criticising a man who 
occasionally makes a bet of small amount which he can 
lose without any inconvenience, though he ought to recollect 
that if he employs and pays an intermediary he is helping 
to sustain a bad system. There is the same difference 
between such a man and a gambler as between a man 
who occasionally takes a glass of wine or grog and a 
drunkard. But no man who regards the good of society 
ought to gamble in large sums or indulge in gambling as 
one of the businesses or occupations of his life. 

Nemo. 



THE SPORTSMAN AT BAY 

Everyone knows the old story of the Wildgrave, that 
spectral huntsman who, for the wrongs done by him in 
the past to his suffering fellow-creatures, was doomed to 
provide nightly sport for a troop of ghostly pursuers. 

The Wildgrave flies o'er bush and thorn, 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 

Behind him hound, and horse, and horn. 
And " Hark away 1" and " Holla ho !" 

If we may judge by the signs of the times, a similar fate 
has now overtaken the modern sportsman, who finds to 
his dismay that his proud vocation no longer goes unchal- 
lenged, but that he is compelled to stand on his defence 
before the force of ethical opinion, and to play the part 
less of the pursuer than of the pursued. Nowadays it is 
the humanitarians who, in the intellectual discussion of 
sport, derive keen enjoyment from the " pleasures of the 
chase," and having " broken up " the Royal Buckhounds, 
after a ten years' run, are hunting the sportsman from cover 
to cover, from argument to argument, in their exposure of 
the cruelties of that " amateur butchery " which seeks a 
selfish pleasure in the infliction of pain and death. 

The sportsman, in fact, is now himself standing ''at 
bay"; and it may be worth while to consider what value, 
if any, attaches to the excuses commonly put forward by 
him in justification of his favourite pastime. On what 
moral grounds are we asked to approve, in this twentieth 
century, such seemingly barbarous practices as the hunting 
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to death of stags, foxes, and bares ; the worrying of otters 
and rabbits ; or the shooting of vast numbers of game birds 
in the battue ? The hunted fox, as we know, has many 
wily resources for throwing his pursuers off the scent. 
What are the corresponding shifts and wiles of the hunted 
sportsman ? 

The first, perhaps, that demands notice is the frequent 
appeal to ** Nature," and even (when the hunter happens 
to be a man of marked piety) to the savage instincts which 
the Creator, it is assumed, has implanted. ''Were not 
otter-hounds created to hunt and kill otters ?" asked a 
devout correspondent of the Newcastle Daily Journal in 
a recent discussion. " Therefore," he continued, " let me 
ask these persons (the opponents of sport) what right they 
have to place their own peculiar faddism against the wisdom 
of the Creator ?" In like manner a distinguished hunter 
of big game, Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, has defended himself 
as follows in the Daily Chronicle : 

*Mf a person experiences pleasure in the chase, such as in fox- 
hunting or deer-stalking, or even in lion-hunting, the rights and 
wrongs of that natural instinct are a personal matter between that 
man and his God. That, in common with all carnivorous creatures^ 
we do possess God-planted instincts of the chase is a fact. Why did 
Almighty God create lions to prey nightly on harmless animals ? And 
should we not, even at the expense of a donkey as a bait, be justified 
in reducing their number, sacrificing one for the good of many ?" 

The answer to all this pious verbiage is, of course, very 
simple. In view of the fact that the sportsman of the 
present day professes to be civilised^ and is at any rate 
nominally a member of a civilised state, it is quite irrelevant 
to plead that the prei>ensity to hunt is natural to the savage 
man. We are continually striving in other departments of 
life to get rid of ferocious instincts, an inheritance from a 
savage past, which may or may not be " God-planted," 
but are certainly very much out of place in a society which 
regards itself as humane. Why, then, should it be assumed 
that an exception is to be made in favour of the hunting 
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instinct ? The charge against modern blood-sports is that 
they are an anachronism, a survival of a barbarous habit 
into a civilised age ; nor can it possibly be any justification 
of them to show that Nature herself is cruel, for as we do 
not make savage Nature our exemplar in other respects, 
there is no obvious reason why we should do so in this. 
And as for the statement that a man's treatment of the 
lower animals is a " personal " affair ** between that man 
and his God," it can only provoke a smile. For man is 
a social being, and not even the sportsman, belated bar- 
barian though he may be, can be sdlowed the privilege of 
thus evading the responsibility which he owes to his fellow- 
citizens in a matter affecting the common conscience of 
the race. 

But the wild animals, it is argued, put themselves out- 
side the pale of consideration because they prey on one 
another. One searches in vain for justice and mercy 
among the lower animals — such is the strange reason 
advanced by Sir Herbert Maxwell as an excuse for show- 
ing no justice or mercy to them,* But, in the first place, 
it is not a fact that these qualities are non-existent in the 
lower races, where co-operation is as much a law of life as 
competition ; and secondly, if it were a fact, it would have 
no bearing whatever on the morality of sport. For why 
should we base human ethics on animal conduct ? Still 
more, why should we imitate the predatory animals rather 
than the sociable ? And finally, why, because some animals 
kill for food, should we kill for pleasure ? The cruelty of 
Nature can afford no possible justification for the cruelty 
of Man, for, as Leigh Hunt wrote in that trenchant couplet 
which may be commended to the notice of the sportsman : 

That there is pain and evil is no rule 
That I should make a greater, like a fool. 

Next we come to the kindred sophism drawn firom '* the 
necessity of taking life." To kill, we are reminded, is 

* BktckwooiPs Magazine^ Augusts 1899. 
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nnavoidable ; for wild animals must be " kept down " or 
the balance of Nature would be deranged. That, of course, 
is undeniable ; but unfortunately for the sportsman's argu- 
ment, it is a fact that the breed of foxes, rabbits, pheasants, 
and other victims of sport, is artificially kept up, not down, 
in order that there may be plenty of hunting and shooting 
for the idle classes to amuse themselves with. So far 
from securing the effective destruction of noxious animals, 
sport indirectly prevents it ; more than that, it causes the 
killing to be done not only ineffectively, but in the most 
demoralising way, by making a pastime out of what, if 
done at all, should be done as a disagreeable duty. But 
here we must in justice mention a new and ingenious 
excuse for blood-sports which (to add to its zest) was put 
forward by a clergyman. It is necessary to take life, he 
argued, and what is necessary is a duty, and it is right, 
as far as possible, to make a pleasure of one's duties, and 
therefore — but the conclusion is plain ! Presumably the 
reverend gentleman, had he lived a century back, would 
have found the same pious justification for the practice of 
making up pleasure parties to see felons hanged. 

Speaking generally, we may class the sportsman's re- 
maining arguments under two heads — those which aim at 
showing that sport is of benefit to mankind, and those 
which actually discover it to be a blessing to the animals 
themselves. In the former and more prosaic category 
must be placed the queer assertion that sport "adds to 
the food-supply " of the nation. We have all read how, 
after some aristocratic " shoot," a number of pheasants or 
other palatable game were presented to the local hospital. 
Sport, it is seen, goes hand in hand with the charitable 
and the philanthropic — truly a touching picture ! But the 
fact remains that the cost of the animals who are thus 
reared primarily for sport, and secondarily for the table, 
is far in excess of their market value as food, and this 
at once knocks the bottom out of the sportsman's patriotic 
contention. Every stag that is stalked, every pheasant 
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that is mown down in the battue, and every hare or rabbit 
that is knocked over in covert-shooting, has cost the country 
much more to produce than it is worth when butchered ; 
and the game-preserver, far from being helpful to the 
community in this respect, is a positive encumbrance to 
it, as wasting labour in the production of what is not 
a food, but a luxury. Game is reared not for the benefit 
of the many, but at the cost of the many, to gratify the 
idle and cruel instincts of the few. 

Not less illusory is the plea so frequently made in sport- 
ing journals, as a justification of sport, that hunting and 
shooting " give employment" to a large number of people. 
" Do these hyper-humane faddists," asks the Irish Field, 
" ever consider how, by doing away with many of what 
they are pleased to call spurious sports, they would be 
taking the actual bread and butter out of the mouths of 
thousands of men and their families ? Hunting, shooting, 
and other sports give employment to such a vast number 
of people, directly and indirectly, that it would be nothing 
short of a national calamity if they were discontinued for 
any cause." 

In like manner, the author of a pamphlet entitled 
" Sport a National Benefactor " has calculated that fourteen 
millions of money are expended annually in Great Britain 
on hunting, shooting, and fishing, and jumps to the con- 
clusion that these pastimes are a national benefit on that 
account. What is really proved by such statistics is that 
blood-sports are a terrible drain on the resources of the 
nation, and that fourteen millions are annually diverted 
firom productive labours to be employed on the silliest 
form of luxury — the killing of animals for the mere amuse- 
ment of rich people. It is the old fallacy of supposing 
that all expenditure of money, without regard to the 
nature of the commodities produced, is beneficial to the 
community at large. 

Then there is the much-vaunted "manliness" of sport, 
so important a quality, we are told, in an imi>erial and 
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military nation. Yet what could be more flagrantly and 
miserably unmanly than for a crowd of men to sally forth, 
in perfect security themselves, armed or mounted, with 
every advantage of power and skill on their side, to do to 
death with dogs or guns some poor skulking, terrified 
little habitant of woodside or hedgerow ? This is what 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr has to say on this point : 

** Only those who have experienced it can realise the strength of the 
hunter's lust to kill the hunted, though they may find it difficult to 
explain. It is certain that no race of men possess this desire more 
strongly than the Anglo-Saxons. . • . Let us take it that in our case 
this passion is an inherited instina — which civilisation cannot eradicate 
—of a virile and dominant race, and that it forms a healthy natural 
antidote to the enervating refinements of modem life." 

The obvious answer to this claim is that civilisation is 
eradicating the destructive instincts of sport — ^with extreme 
slowness, no doubt, as in the case of all barbarous inherited 
tendencies, but surely and certainly nevertheless ; and the 
fact that blood -sports are already condemned by the 
majority of thoughtful people is a clear indication of what 
verdict the future will pass on the profession of killing for 
" fun." That good physical exercise is provided by field 
sports none will deny, but it is just as undeniable that 
such exercise can be as well or better provided in other 
ways — by the equally healthful and far more manly sports 
of the gymnasium and the playing-field, which, be it 
noted, are capable of being utilised by a much larger 
number of people than the privileged pastimes of the 
crack huntsman and "shot." There is no reason why 
the mass of the population should not, under a juster 
social system, have leisure to derive benefit from cricket, 
football, boating, hockey, and the other rational sports; 
but it is very evident that only a very few can ever find 
recreation in those blood-sports which are absurdly called 
" national." The rational and humane sports may be for 
the many; the "national" and cruel sports must be for 
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Sporting League, is a most pampered animal. "When 
he was going to be hunted he was carried to the meet in 
a comfortable cart. When set down, the first thing he 
did was to crop the grass. When the hounds got too 
near, they were stopped. By-and-by he lay down, and 
was wheeled back to his comfortable home. It was a life 
that many would like to live." It appears, therefore, that 
it is a loss, a deprivation, not to be hunted over a country 
full of barbed wire and broken bottles by a pack of stag- 
hounds. Life is mean and poor without it ; for, to humans 
and non-humans alike, sport, as Lord Ruthven expressed 
it, is " the gift of God." 

But the sportsman can be considerably more "slim" 
than this when hard pressed in controversy by his 
implacable pursuers, and among his many devices for 
confusing the issue, the most subtle, perhaps, is the 
metaphysical argument which pleads that it is better for 
the animals to be bred and killed in sport than not to be 
bred at all, and that it is to the " preservation *' which 
sport affords that certain species owe their escai)e from 
extinction. When a Bill was introduced in Parliament 
in 1883 for the prohibition of the cruel sport of pigeon- 
shooting, it was opposed by Sir Herbert Maxwell on the 
ground that a pigeon would rather accept life, *' under the 
condition of his life being a short and happy one, violently 
terminated," than not be brought into existence; and the 
same sportsman has since stated, as a " salient paradox," 
that one who takes delight in pursuing and slaying wild 
animals may claim to rank among their best friends. It 
escaped Sir Herbert Maxwell's notice, as it escapes the 
notice of all who seek refuge in this amusing piece of 
sophistry, that it is beyond our power to ascertain the 
feelings or the preferences of a pigeon, or of any other 
being, before he is in existence ; what we have to deal with 
is the sentience of animals that already exist. 

And as for the contention that animals are ** preserved" 
by sport, it is sufficient to point out that it rests on a 
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mental confosioii bet w eeo the individiial animal and the 
species. It would be little comfcxt to the individual fox 
who is torn to {Heces by the bounds to know, if he could 
know, that his ^ledes is p res e r v ed by his tcxmentcHSy and 
that the same p rocess of death-dealing will thus be per- 
petuated. When Sir Herbert Maxwell asserts that bat 
for fox-hunting the fox would have been exterminated in 
England, like the wol^ the answer, of course, is that of 
the two methods extermination is bur the more merciful. 
Can it be pretended that it would have been kinder to 
wolves to keep a number of them alive in order that 
sportsmen might for ever pursue and break them up ? 

And, really, if it is so kind to animals to preserve them 
that they may be worried with hounds, we ought to feel 
some compunction at having allowed the humane old 
sport of bear-baiting to be abolished; for, according to 
the same ** salient paradox," the bear-baiter was Bruin's 
best friend. It is sad to think that there used to be bears 
in many an English village where now they are never 
seen ! Yet, strange to say. Sir H. Maxwell refers to bear- 
baiting as " rightly rel^;ated by law to the catalogue of 
outrage,'* forgetting that his sporting predecessors defended 
their brutal pastimes by the same Mlades as those in 
which the modem sportsman confides. 

It is for the fox, perhaps, that the sportsman's solicitude 
is most touching and most characteristic. ** If we stay 
fox-hunting," it has been said, ** foxes will die far more 
brutal deaths in cruel vermin traps, until there are none 
left to die.*' How tender, how considerate, is this dis- 
interested r^ard for the welfare of the hunted animal ! 
The merciful sportsman steps in to save a noxious species 
from extinction, and in return for such ** preservation " 
demands that the grateful fox shall be hunteid and worried 
and dismembered for the amusement of his gentle bene- 
factor. But are not our fox-hunting friends just a trifle 
too clever in making, at one and the same time, two quite 
incompatible and contradictory claims for their beloved 
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profession — first, that it saves the fox from extermination ; 
and, secondly, that it rids the countryside of a very mis- 
chievous animal ? " For six good months/' says the 
Sportsman f ''he is allowed to frolic at his ease, with all 
his poultry-bills paid for him." The argument here is that 
there can be no cruelty in fox-hunting, because the fox 
is preserved ; but, in that case, what about the following 
defence of fox-hunting by the editor of the " Badminton 
Library"? "The sentimentalist," he says, "does not 
consider those other tragedies for which the fox is respon- 
sible — the rabbits, leverets, poultry, and game birds that 
he devours daily. The death of a fox is indeed the 
salvation of much life." 

So the fiaumer is to be grateful to the fox-hunter because 
the fox is killed, and the fox himself is to be grateful to 
the same person because he is not killed I It is obvious 
that the sporting folk cannot have it both ways; they 
cannot take credit for the destruction of a pest and also 
for preventing that pest being exterminated by the injured 
farmer. Let them choose one of the alternative arguments 
and keep to it. 

The more one considers it, one cannot but smile at the 
sportsman's "love" for the animals whom he so persecutes 
and worries. Tom TuUiver, we remember, was described 
by George Eliot as "fond of animals — fond, that is, of 
throwing stones at them " ; and so it is with this affection 
of the sportsman's. "What name should we bestow," 
says an old writer, "on a superior being who, without 
provocation or advantage, should continue from day to 
day, void of all pity or remorse, to torment mankind for 
diversion, and at the same time endeavour with the utmost 
care to preserve their lives and to propagate their species 
in order to increase the number of victims devoted to his 
malevolence, and be delighted in proportion to the miseries 
which he occasioned? I say, what name detestable enough 
could we find for such a being ? Yet, if we impartially 
consider the case, we must acknowledge that, with regard 
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to the inferior animals^ just such a being is the sports- 
man."* 

Such, then, are the arguments which are advanced in 
all seriousness, and without a suspicion or twinkle of 
humour, to prove that blood-sports are a benefit to man- 
kind and to the lower races alike. But before concluding 
I must mention one other piece of reasoning which is as 
amusing as any specimen of sportsman's logic — ^the ''trust 
the specialist " fallacy, which asserts that none but sports- 
men can fairly pass judgment on sport. For example, 
when a memorial was presented to a former Prime Minister 
against the Royal Buckhounds, a certain paper gravely 
remarked that ** what proportion of the protesting gentle- 
men had ever been on horseback, it was not easy to 
determine." The assumption, it will be seen, is that when 
any cruel practice is arraigned before public opinion, we 
are not merely to trust the specialist on technical matters 
that rightly lie within his ken, but we are to let him decide 
the wider ethical issues, on which, being no more than 
human, he is certain to have the strongest professional 
prejudice. It is an argument worthy of the Sublime 
Porte itself. 

In like manner Lord Ribblesdale, when defending stag- 
hunting in his book on ''The Queen's Hounds," expressed 
the sportsman's case as follows : " Most people will agree 
that conclusions founded on practice must always have a 
slight pull when placed in the scales with conclusions 
based upon theory, hearsay, or conjecture — even granting 
the fullest credit for sincerity and band -fides to the 
opponents of stag-hunting." 

Now, it is, of course, absurd to represent the ethical 
objections to sport as "based upon theory, hearsay, or 
conjecture," for the methods of sportsmen are well known 
and beyond dispute, and many of those who most strongly 
condemn such practices have been sportsmen themselves 

* Soame Jenyns, 1782. 
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and are thoroughly coQversant with the bets. But what 
I wish to point out is that Lord Ribblesdale's description 
of the sportsman's defence of sport as "a conclusion 
founded on practice " might be just as logically applied to 
the criminal's defence of crime. To invoke the judgment 
of an expert on the morality of a practice in which he is 
professionaUy interested is an error similar to that of 
setting the cat to watch the cream. 

On the whole, it is not surprising that the sportsman 
who can devise no cleverer modes of escape from his 
humanitarian pursuers than the sophisms above men- 
tioned is already being brought to bay, and stands in 
imminent danger of being, controversially, ** broken up." 
Indeed, considering the nature of the arguments adduced 
in its favour, one is inclined to think that sport must be 
not only cruel to the victims of the chase, but ruinous to 
the mental capacity of the gentlemen who indulge in it. 
It can hardly be doubted that the ludicrous aspect of 
modem sport will more and more present itself to those 
who possess the sense of humour; and we may even hope 
that the poverty-stricken caricaturists of our comic papers 
will some day relinquish their threadbare jokes over the 
blunders of the hunting-field and the shooting-box, to 
discover that the subject of sport is rich in another kind 
of comedy — the essential silliness of the habit of sport 
itself, and the crass absurdity of the arguments put forward 
by its apologists. 

Henry S. Salt. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE VIVISECTION COMMISSION 

TO TH£ EDITOR OF THE HUMANE RRVIEW 

SiRy — Inasmuch as the present Cabinet, in the person of its 
Home Secretary, is now pledged to the early appointment 
of a Commission — entitled Royal — to inquire again (after 
the lapse of thirty years) into the pretexts, and presumably 
into the methods, of the pseudo-scientific inquisition, it is 
opportune and necessary to remind the humaner public 
of one or two truths hitherto not sufficiently emphasised 
by the enemies of that " peculiar institution." 

But first of all, doubtless with every humane thinker, 
I wish to enter protest against the claiming by the Home 
Office of any merit or credit whatever for conceding to 
repeated demand such belated and tardy investigation. 
For both the infamous atrocity and the medical useless- 
ness — or, rather, the positive maleficence to the healing 
art — of the legalised inquisition and its unnatural methods 
(upon the constantly rei>eated assurances of every inde- 
pendent and really instructed scientific authority, whether 
here or abroad) have been notorious to all humanitarians 
for at least a quarter of a century. Rather, the severest 
possible censure is due to the supreme governing authorities 
of the country — ^legislative and executive — for their indif- 
ference and fain^antism during all this long period of time. 
And that to Tory and Liberal Governments alike. So far 
from lessening the number, or even firom controlling (in 
good faith) the methods of the torture-dens, successive 
Cabinets and Legislatures actually have enlarged the entirely 
secret operations, and sanctioned the infliction — even with- 
out employment of the sham " anaesthetic " — of the most 
frightful and the most agonising sufferings, often protracted 
for several weeks, vouchsafing but the most curt responses 
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to the occasional remonstrances or to the inquiries 
better class of the national representatives in the L^ 
the champions of the helpless victims of the ! 
** Science." 

Equally, I will add, is an ineffaceable stigma of 
brium deserved by the rulers in State and Church 
conniving at, during long ages and at the present n 
— ^in spite of the strongest protests — the torture 
victims of the national gluttony in the innumerable 
dens of butchery known as '' private slaughter-h 
And if the present supposed progressive Governmei 
not speedily bring in or support a Bill for the supp 
of these two great iniquities, or if the present H 
Representatives — the first really democratic Hous< 
whole history of the government of these islands — d 
force the self-elected Cabinet to free the country, 
^ from these so special and so enormous iniquities — ^i 

case democratic virtue, now conspicuously on its tru 
indeed, be for ever disg^ced, and may well be de 
of by every just thinker. 

A further consideration — insufficiently emphaj 
is this: When the legislators of this country at 
have the conscience or the courage enough to si 
these frightful crimes against humanity, justice, and 
thing deserving the name of " civilisation " or of n 
— however the religious and the ecclesiastical woi 
sanction them — if it do not at the same time atti 
severest penalties to infraction of the protective 1; 
the high-placed criminals be let off with fine oi 
merely nominal punishment, while the compai 
venial and trifling offences of the impoverished anc 
ing against the laws (eg., stealing or pilfering) c< 
to be penalised in the severest manner, then most as 
will our laws and legislators deserve more than e 
scorn and contempt of all rightly-thinking persons. 

Yours faithfully, 

Crit 
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THOUGHTS IN A MEAT-MARKET* 

It was a hot summer day, and I was wandering moodily 
through the noisy, dusty, unlovely streets in search of the 
ancient hospital of the Charterhouse — ^that quaint spot of 
old-world repose and peace which seems, though surrounded 
by some of London's busiest thoroughfares, to be itself so far 
removed from the fumum ct opes strcpitumquc Roma — ^when 
lo ! I suddenly found myself in the midst of Smithfield 
Market. What a contrast ! I was dreaming of old 
Thomas Sutton and his deo dantc dedi, his haven of rest for 
eighty " ancient gentlemen," where Colonel Newcome said 
adsum to the last roll-call, and where the Poor Brethren 
yet do dwell ; dreaming too, of the long-gone time when 
the Carthusian monks had their priory on the same quiet 
spot of a thousand peaceful memories ; and from this day- 
dream I was rudely awakened to see around me, whereso- 
ever my eyes might turn^-carcases, carcases, carcases ! 
Great lumps of raw, bleeding flesh, stacked one above the 
other in the market buildings, in number innumerable; 
cartloads of flesh coming in, cartloads of flesh going out ; 
the smell of flesh heavy on the stifling, languid air ; blood, 
as it seemed, steaming from the dust in the sweltering 
August sun ; on the ground, here and there a hoof, here 

'^ This article is included in a volume of essays entitled " The Faith 
of an Agnostic," published by Messrs. Watts and Co. 

VOL, VII. 193 N 
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and there a head. The day-dream had gone. A night- 
mare had come in its stead. 

Verily it was a sight to make one think. How many 
innocent creatures — ^how many oxen and sheep — must be 
slaughtered and cut up daily to feed the millions of this 
one city of London alone ! And what a fearful necessity 
is it that requires us to kill, kill, kill, in order that we may 
devour all this flesh of animals, our brethren in blood and 
anatomical structure! 

Suppose — and there is nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion — that somewhere in the realms of space there be a 
planet inhabited by gentle beings who live solely on the 
fruits of their earth ; and suppose, further, that one of these 
beings could be brought to this globe, and there should be 
shown our slaughter-houses, our meat-markets, and our 
butchers' shops. Would he not turn from us with loathing 
and horror ? Would he not think that he had come to a 
land of ghouls and ogres ? Would he not make haste to 
quit our blood-stained shores ? 

Such was the thought that took possession of my mind 
as I gazed upon this mass of human flesh-food. Surely, I 
thought, were it not for heredity and habituation, no 
civilised and thinking man could look for a moment 
without disgust upon raw, newly-skinned, blood-dripping 
limbs and lumps of sheep and oxen such as are daily 
exposed to view in our streets. 

Is this mere useless, and perchance maudlin, sentiment ? 
Oh, most practical man of the world, oh, most common- 
sensical, beef-eating, bourgeois Briton, I think not. Surely 
every man, on taking thought, must recognise that this 
flesh-eating necessity is at least a hideous and deplorable 
necessity. Is there a man who would deny that the 
human race would be beings of a far higher order if they 
could live without this daily slaughter of hecatombs ; this 
endless shedding of blood ; this eternal massacre of harm- 
less, defenceless creatures, whom all good men love ; if, 
in a word, man could only cease to be a beast of prey ? 
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And so heavily did these thoughts oppress me on that 
lovely August afternoon that, for a moment, a foolish 
question flashed across my mind. Would a good and 
benevolent God have decreed this appalling slaughter of His 
creatures ? Would He have created man, " the roof and 
crown of things," to be a butcher and a flesh-eater ? But 
with the question came the answer : " Have you not long 
recognised the utter futility of trying to reason from 
Nature to Nature's God ? " Yes, verily, for it is equally 
absurd to say that God must be good because of the good 
and beautiful things in this world as to say that He must be 
bad because of the bad and hideous things therein. If you 
point to the beauties of earth and sky and sea and sun, to 
the joys of life, to the delights of mind and imagination, 
to the blessings of law and order, to the harmonies of 
existence — in a word, to all that man finds good upon this 
earth, and say that therefore there must be a good God ; 
with equal reason (and with equal futility) might I point 
to all that is hideous ; to all the misery and suffering of the 
world and all that therein is; to the appalling catas- 
trophes and the savage operations of Nature; to misery 
and disease, despair and death; to cruelty and crime; 
to cancers, physical and moral — in a word, to all that is 
evil; and contend that, 1 therefore, the Creator of all this 
evil must Himself be evil. Both propositions are equally 
absurd. So I pass by " Natural Theology " as impossible, 
and cease to reason about that which is wholly beyond 
the sphere of human knowledge. 

But now comes to me my friend the Vegetarian to 
tell me that I am profoundly mistaken in supposing 
that this flesh-eating is a necessity. It is, says he, a 
loathsome custom, which man can and ought to abandon. 
It has been abundantly proved that man can do with- 
out meat — nay, that he is far better without it. Flesh- 
eating leads to a vile habit of the body, and to many 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, to give one example out 
of many. If man desires the mem sana in corpore 
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satw, let bim give up killing, and eat of the fruits of 
the earth. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss this question. It 
may be that it is not possible for all men in all latitudes 
and in all walks of life to live on a purely vegetarian 
diet. It is certain, I think, that but a very small minority 
will endeavour to do so for, at any rate, a very long time 
to come. Habit and heredity are potent forces, and they 
will be hard to conquer. But, however this may be, it 
seems to me that those who treat vegetarianism merely as 
a vehicle for scoffs and jeers show but a poor and paltry 
spirit. The vegetarian idea is a noble one ; and, though 
it may appear Utopian to the majority of mankind, it is 
surely worthy of all reverence. If a man says to me, ** I 
loathe the thought of all this slaughter and flesh-eating, 
of all the suffering that it causes to animals, and all the 
injury that it does to men's minds as well as to their bodies, 
and therefore I will eat no flesh while the world standeth," 
it appears to me that he is deserving, not of ridicule, but of 
much respect. 

But when vegetarians go further, as some few do, and 
endeavour to establish their teaching upon the basis of the 
Bible, theni confess that I am obliged to part company with 
them. " Kill and eat " is the teaching of the Bible from first 
to last. Cain, we are told, " brought of the firuit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord." But Abel " brought 
of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof," And 
we read that the latter offering was acceptable unto the 
Lord ; " but unto Cain and to his offering He (the Lord) 
had not respect." The reflection at once arises, how 
infinitely preferable in our eyes would this Hebrew deity 
have been if He had decided just the other way ; if He had 
accepted the bloodless offering and rejected the flesh and 
the fat ! In saying this, of course, I am merely criticising 
what I believe to be an interesting legend concerning a 
tribal god, the significance of which may simply be that 
the pastoral life was at that time regarded as superior to 
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the agricultural. Yet thousands are still taught to identify 
Jahveh, or Jehovah, with the God of the universe, and look 
upon all these stories not only as historical, but as a direct 
revelation of His will ; thousands still believe that the God 
of the universe, under ** the old dispensation," as they 
term it, required to be appeased by the continual slaughter 
of His creatures, so that His altar literally reeked with 
blood.* 

Again, I should be interested to learn how the Biblical 
vegetarian gets over the fact that the " Son of man came 
both eating and drinking " — f.e., eating flesh and drinking 
wine.i' It appears to me that he is in much the same case 
as the Biblical teetotaller, who has never yet been able 
to explain why, if wine-drinking be a deadly sin, Jesus not 
only omitted to say so, but was Himself a drinker of wine, 
and actually turned water into wine — this, moreover, after 
the guests at the marriage feast had already " well drunk " ! 
Nay, did He not also institute a memorial supper in which 
wine was an essential ? 

But there is a more serious question than these. If 

Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn, 

how many countless millions are made to mourn by man's 
inhumanity to animals? Surely there are few more 
sacred duties than the duty of kindness to animals. And 
should we not expect to find special stress laid upon this 
duty in any revelation of the will of the merciful 
Creator ? How strange, then, that it should be ignored in 
the Christian Bible ! It is true that, if we search the Old 
Testament, we shall find, among much that is savage and 
cruel, two or three injunctions conceived in a humane 
spirit, such as the often-quoted command, " Thou shalt 

* See, among many examples, Lev. viii. and ix., which give many 
disgusting details. The anthropomorphic Jehovah was supposed to 
take pleasure in the " sweet savour " of burning flesh. See Gen. viii. 2 1 . 

t Matt xi. 18 ; Luke vii. 33. 
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not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn " ; but we 
all know bow the truculent Christian Apostle treats that 
behest. " Doth God take care for oxen ?" asks Paul> as 
though the question contained its own answer. The idea to 
him is absurd, so he proceeds to give to the passage what 
he conceives to be a meaning of human interest, and 
ingeniously evolves from it an argument in favour of 
the remuneration of preachers. " If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things ?" Muzzle not the Apostle that 
treadeth out the spiritual com ! Poor oxen ! I think of 
the long cattle-trains that I have seen going through 
Southern France under the glaring sun of the tnidi; those 
trucks full of crowded, frightened, thirsting beasts, with their 
large brown souffre douleur eyes fall of unutterable pathos : 
I think of the unspeakable horrors of the cattle-ships— of a 
swaying mass of cattle tightly wedged together till their 
ribs are raw and every joint is aching ; forced to stand from 
embarkation to landing ; trampling and broken limbs for 
them that fall ; goring and misery and pain for them that 
stand! Good heavens! imagine such a voyage from 
Argentina to England through a stormy sea ! Can such 
things be done while we are singing of " peace on earth and 
mercy mild " ? And thinking of all these things, I ask 
myself, " Doth God take care for oxen ?" And then comes 
the answer swift and sure : " Thou fierce fanatic, if thy 
God careth not for oxen, wherefore should we think that 
He will care for men ?" 

Then, there is the story of the devils who were sent into 
the herd of swine, only to drive the poor creatures over a 
steep place into the sea, where they were all drowned. 
To those of us, indeed, who think with the late Professor 
Huxley in these matters, this marvellous tale causes no 
heart-searchings. We look upon it simply as an instance 
of the natural and inevitable growth of legend in times 
when the critical faculty was undeveloped, and when 
miracles were supposed to be matters of every-day occur- 
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rence. But what of the orthodox believer ? Will he solace 
himself with the question, " Doth God take care for swine ?" 

The truth is that the recognition of this duty of kindness 
to animals has been a matter of very slow growth in 
Christian countries. It is a product of evolution, the 
child of progress and enlightened thought. ** In the 
range and circle of duties inculcated by the early fathers 
those to animals had no place," says Mr. Lecky. And 
again, " Catholicism has done very little to inculcate 
humanity to animals. The fatal vice of theologians, 
who have always looked upon others solely through the 
medium of their own special dogmatic views, has been an 
obstacle to all advance in this direction. The animal 
world, being altogether external to the scheme of redemp- 
tion, was regarded as beyond the range of duty, and the 
belief that we have any kind of obligation to its members 
has never been inculcated — has never, I believe, been even 
admitted — by Catholic theologians." * 

Whether the parenthesis in the above passage can be 
entirely supported I do not know, but it is certainly the 
fact that those countries which have yielded the most 
blind obedience to dogmatic theology, and which have 
been most under the sway of sacerdotalism and priestcraft, 
such as Spain and Italy, have made themselves conspicuous 
by their callous disregard of the sufferings of animals 
" Non sono Crisiiani " is the well-known reply of the Italian 
cab-driver to the Englishman who expostulates with him 
on his brutal treatment of his miserable, tortured jades. 

♦ " History of European Morals/' voL ii., p. 173. The argument is 
not in the least weakened by the fact that there were a few hermits, 
like Francis of Assisi, who inculcated love for animals. Mr. St George 
Mivart, in his article on ''The Continuity of Catholicism^" in the 
Nineteenth Century (January, 1900), instances, among modem modifica- 
tions of Catholic belief^ that " many Catholics have come to recognise 
the ethical truth, which only seems to have been clearly apprehendea 
of /o/f— the truth, namely, that we are morally bound not to inflict 
needless pain on animals, and still more bound not to cause pain for 
the mere pleasure of producing it." 
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It must be confessed that in this matter Christianity 
has been far less enlightened than either Buddhism or 
Mohammedanism. Three hundred years before Christ, 
and ''from the time of the charitable edicts of King 
Asoka for the establishment of medical dispensaries both 
for men and animals,*' hospitals for the relief not only of 
human but also of animal suffering began to overspread 
the Buddhist East.* As to the Mohammedan religion 
Mr. Bosworth Smith writes : 

"Nor does Mohammed omit to lay stress on what I venture to 

think is as crucial a test of a moral code, and even of a religion, as is 

the treatment of the poor and weak — I mean the duties we owe 

to what we call the lower animals. There is no religion which has 

taken a higher view in its authoritative documents of animal life, and 

none wherein the precept has been so much honoured by its practical 

observance. ' There is no beast on earth,* says the Koran^ ' nor bird 

which flieth with its wings, but the same is a people like unto you** 

unto the Lord shall they return,' and it is the current belief that 

animals will share with men the general resurrection and be judged 

according to their works. At the slaughter of an animal the Prophet 

ordained that the name of God should always be named, but the 

words ' the Compassionate, the Merciful ' were to be omitted ; for on 

the one hand such an expression seemed a mockery to the sufferer, 

and on the other he could not bring himself to believe that the 

destruction of any life, however necessary, could be altogether pleasing 

to the All-Merciful. ' In the name of God,* says a pious Mussulman 

before he strikes the fatal blow ; * God is most great ; God give thee 

patience to endure the affliction which He hath allotted thee.* In the 

East there has been no moralist like Bentham to insist in noble words 

on the extension of the sphere of morality to all sentient beings, and 

to be ridiculed for it by people who call themselves religious ; there 

has been no naturalist like Darwin to demonstrate by his marvellous 

powers of observation how large a part of the mental and moral 

faculties which we usually claim for ourselves alone, we share with 

other beings ; there has been no Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals ; but one reason of this is not far to seek. What 

the legislation of the last few years has at length attempted to do, 

and, from the mere fact that it is legislation, must do ineffectually, has 

been long effected in the East by the moral and religious sentiment, 

which, like almost everything that is good in that part of the world, 



♦ " Mohammed and Mohanmiedanism," by R. Bosworth Smith, p. 214. 
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can be traced back, in part at least, to the great Prophet of Arabia. . . . 
Mr. Lane bears emphatic testimony to the fact that in his long 
residence in Egypt he never saw an ass or a dog (though the latter is 
there looked upon as an unclean animal) treated with cruelty, except 
in those cities which were overrun by Europeans."* 

What a contrast to the revolting barbarities still seen in 
Christian countries ! Yet some Christians continually 
claim credit to their creed for that advanced " humanity to 
animals" wherein they have been long anticipated by both 
the Buddha and Mohammed, and which in Europe is the 
belated offspring, not of theological teaching, but of a 
constantly advancing civilisation. 

Pondering on all these things, I had turned my back on 
the horrible meat -market, and had at length found my way 
to the old Carthusian Oasis of Peace. Here at least, in 
those quaint old quads, all was quiet and repose. One of 
the Poor Brethren was dozing on a bench in the sun. I 
sat down wearily beside him, and soon sleep came to 
me also, to steep my senses in forgetfulness ; and then 
in the land of dreams it seemed to me that some being 
of a superior order was speaking to me. 

" Be comforted," he said ; " God careth for oxen ; God 
careth for swine ; God hath never required sacrifice from 
men. If they midSt bring offerings, let them offer of the 
fruits of the earth." 

" And the vegetarian idea," I said, " shall it prevail in 
the end ?" But at that moment, and as he was about to 
answer, I most unluckily awoke. 

George Forester. 

* " Mohammed and Mohammedanism," p. 2t ; et stq. 




THOREAU AND THE SIMPLE LIFE 

The issue of a new American edition of Thoreau^s works 
in twenty volumes^ is a reminder in this age of luxurious 
civilisation that the chief prophet of the simple life is yet 
a force to be reckoned with. How great a change in the 
world's estimation of Thoreau, since the day when he 
carried up to his little study, at the top of his father's 
house in Concord, the seven hundred unsaleable copies 
of his " Week on the Concord River " which had been 
returned to him by the publisher, and then recorded 
in his journal : " I have now a library of nearly nine 
hundred volumes, over seven hundred of which I wrote 
myself"! The '* Rural Humbug " and "Yankee Diogenes," 
as his contemporaries styled him, is being more and more 
recognised as one of the greatest thinkers and writers 
whom America has produced. 

Yet even to this day there is a tendency among literary 
men to misunderstand and depreciate Thoreau, just as 
there is a tendency to miss the true meaning of the 
principles expounded by him. It has of late become 
somewhat fashionable to talk and write of simplification, 
and Pastor Charles Wagner's little book on " The Simple 
Life" is said to have had a large circulation both in 
Europe and America, doubtless owing to the fact that his 
view of the subject is one which makes no demand on the 
conscience of his readers, but rather aims at obscuring an 
unpopular doctrine in a cloud of agreeable talk. Cer- 
tainly the simplicity preached by the polite pastor, and 
discussed by the many well-to-do readers of his book, is 

♦ **The V^ritings of Henry David Thoreau." ** Walden " Edition. 
Boston : Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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a very different virtue from that which Thoreau had in 
mind) not only during his comparatively brief experiment 
at Walden, but through the twenty active years of his 
strenuous life. 

N0W9 simplification may be viewed under two aspects, 
the personal and the social. Personal simplicity is a sign, 
not of asceticism, as is often wrongly supposed, but of the 
triumph of genuine taste over traditional habit; a wise 
man simplifies, because, on the whole, he derives more 
satisfaction from simplicity than from abundance. But 
while it is important not to overburden one's self with 
'^comforts," it is no less important not to overburden 
other persons with the labour of producing them ; and it 
is this social and humanitarian view of the question which 
is so frequently evaded. The hard work of the world has 
to be done by someone. As Thoreau saj^ : " If I devote 
myself to other pursuits and contemplations, I must first 
see, at least, that I do not pursue them sitting upon 
another man's shoulders. I must get off him first, that 
he may pursue his contemplations also." 

Unfortunately, this humane consideration finds no 
expression in Pastor Wagner's essay. The simplicity 
preached by the pastor is a purely personal one, and 
amounts to little more than what might be called modera- 
tion and good taste in the various departments of life ; 
he defines it as a '' state of mind," and insists that it 
presents '' no external characteristics." Much that he says 
of the virtue of simplicity is very true and sensible, so far 
as it goes, but he states only half of the argument ; and when 
the other, the social side of the question, is overlooked, 
the doctrine of simplification of life is apt to become some- 
what futile. 

Look, for example, at the fashionable comments on 
Wagner's book in the "Letters on the Simple Life," 
reprinted from the Daily Graphic in 1905, where, in one 
case, we have a lady commended for her simplicity, because 
"she does not spend more than £150 a year on her 
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clothes." We have remembrance, too, of a delightful 
account which appeared in a London paper of a camping- 
out party which was to visit the Egj^tian Desert last winter 
and to follow "the simple life" in picnics, shooting-parties, 
and shopping expeditions. The prospectus ran as follows : 

'^ Each member of the party will have a separate double-roofed 
sleeping-tent, with an interior worked by Arabs in coloured linens. 
The floor will be spread with an Oriental carpet. There will be a big 
dining-tent for all, and a drawing-room tent for the ladies. The camp 
will be near the Pyramids, and within easy reach of Cairo by tram. 
In this desert camp ' the simple life ' will really be followed. Every- 
body will follow his own inclinations — going to picnics, or shooting 
expeditions, or bazaar-shopping under the charge of the dragoman. 
The advantage of going with a party is that the inclusive expenses 
only come to £;; a week." 

This is what comes of defining simplicity as ** a state of 
mind, and as devoid of "external characteristics"! 

" I cannot help wondering," says Mr. A. C. Benson in 
his recent work, " From a College Window," " whether 
the people who talk about the simple life have any idea 
what it means." But does Mr. Benson himself — does 
anyone whose outlook is from a college window — know 
what it means ? When he argues that " the first requisite 
is a perfect sincerity of character," and that " the essence 
of the really simple character is that a man should accept 
his environment and circle, and if he is born in the so- 
called world, he need not seek to fly from it," and when 
he goes on to sketch the simple liver as a pleasant, com- 
fortable, well-balanced person such as he himself has 
known " in every rank of life," it is evident that he does 
not in the least perceive what the real simplicity means — 
the simplicity which has found its highest expression in 
the writings of Thoreau. 

For it must be clearly understood that though, on the 
one hand, simplification of life does not imply a rigid 
hard-and-fast rule of conduct, as that everyone should 
renounce the life of towns and live in a hut in a forest 
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(with all the other absurd misapprehensions into which 
Thoreau's earlier critics used to fall), it cannot, on the 
other hand, be whittled down to the mere vacuous, 
amiable concept to which Mr. Benson would reduce it. 
There is a practical side, as well as a spiritual side, in the 
simple life ; and it is ridiculous to pretend that members 
of a fashionable and luxurious " society " may be living 
simply, because, forsooth, their simplicity is "a state of 
mind." It is quite true, as Charles Wagner points out, 
that a man who rides in his carriage may be naturally 
sincere, while a shoeless beggar may be "dreaming of 
idleness and pleasure "; it is true, but it is also irrelevant. 
A teetotaler may be dreaming of brandy and champagne, 
but that does not prove that it is as simple to drink strong 
beverages as to drink water. The simple life implies simple 
action no less than simple taste, and the practical moral 
view of the matter is not thus lightly to be set aside. 

For there is, at many points, a very intimate connection 
between simplicity and humaneness ; most of all, perhaps, 
with regard to the food that we eat and the clothes that 
we wear. Take the question of simplification in dress, 
and note how vitally it may promote the well-being of 
both our human and sub-human fellow-creatures. Fashion- 
ably-dressed men and women too often carry on their 
persons products of much needlessly inflicted suffering, 
their victims including the sweated tailor and the over- 
worked seamstress, with a long train of sacrificed animals, 
from the silkworm to the whale. The fur fashion alone 
means the torture of millions of animals yearly. Politicians 
may talk of " one man one vote "; but, really, when we 
study the world of dress, a programme of " one man one 
skin " seems more important. As Keats says of the 
thoughtless and luxurious rich : 

For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 

For them his ears gushed blood ; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 
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Lay full of darts ; for them alone did seethe 

A thousand men in troubles wide and dark : 
Half ig^iorant, they turned an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peel. 

So, too, with regard to the food question. It is a 
matter of the greatest concern to others — and thus, also, 
to himself — whether a man elect to live after the carnivorous 
or the frugivorous fashion — whether he ally himself to the 
beasts of prey or to the ranks of the social animals. Here 
and there, no doubt, a vegetarian tnay^ in certain cases, 
be living less simply than a flesh-eater, but the exception 
does not vitiate the rule : a fleshless diet is more in accord- 
ance with the simple life than a diet of " scorched corpses." 
As Thoreau puts it : " Having been my own butcher and 
scullion, as well as the gentleman for whom the dishes 
were served up, I can speak from an unusually complete 
experience. The practical objection to animal food in my 
case was its uncleanness, and besides, when I had caught 
and cleaned and cooked and eaten my fish, they seemed 
not to have fed me essentially. It was ihsigniiicant and 
unnecessary, and cost more than it came to. A little bread 
or a few potatoes would have done as well, with less trouble 
and filth."* 

How puerile it is, then, in the face of these facts, to 
treat the principle of simplicity as if it meant no more 
than a cheerful, contented disposition, which accepts its 
own " environment," even if it be born to " the so-called 
world," and (say) three thousand a year ! Simplification 
of life is something more genuine, more actual, than thai. 
It is the deliberate abandonment of what is excessive and 
luxurious, with a view to one's own comfort, both of body 
and of mind — of body, because, as all experience shows, 
the happiest men are they who live simply ; of mind, 
because to live otherwise than simply is to put a grievous 
burden upon others. " All men," as Shelley says, " are 
called to participate in the community of Nature's gifts. 
The man who has fewest bodily wants approaches nearest 

♦ " Walden," chapter on " Higher Laws." 
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to the divine nature. Satisfy these wants at the cheapest 
rate, and expend the remaining energies of your nature in 
the attainment of virtue and knowledge."* 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that, as the simple life 
itself is so entirely misunderstood by many who discourse 
of it, the character of Thoreau, a pioneer of simple living, 
should still be misconceived. He was a victim, according 
to Mr. Benson, of the fatal desire '' to stimulate the curiosity 
of others." " The most conspicuous instance of this in 
literature," he says, "is the case of Thoreau;" and he 
asserts that '' Thoreau was indolent rather than simple, 
and what spoilt his simplicity was that he was for evet 
hoping that he would be observed and admired. ... He 
was for ever looking at himself in the glass, and describing 
to others the rugged, sun-browned, slovenly, solemn person 
that he saw there." And so on. 

Now this sort of criticism not only exhibits Mr. Benson 
as totally incapacitated by his academical — not to say 
archiepiscopal — " environment " for understanding the 
simple life, but convicts him of complete ignorance of 
the charm of Thoreau's career. Is it believable that a man 
who was " for ever hoping to be observed and admired " 
should have taken a course such as Thoreau took, which 
cut him off from all possibility of recognition during his 
lifetime — that of spending a great portion of his life in 
solitary rambles, and entirely ignoring all the avenues 
which lead to what is known as " success "? Mr. Benson 
presumably imagines that the diaries in which Thoreau 
jotted down his thoughts were written with a view to 
publication, but this was not the case; indeed, as Mr. 
Sanborn has recently pointed out,t " it was never Thoreau's 
intent to print these Journals as they now appear, still 
less as they were partially published by his editor after 
1876." When Thoreau died in 1862, a practically un- 
known man, with only two of his books, " The Week " 
and "Walden," published, nothing seemed more certain 

♦ " Essay on Christianity." t The Dial, October, 1906. 
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than that he had deprived himself of all likelihood of £sime 
by his entire indifference to public opinion ; and if it was 
his desire to stimulate the curiosity of his fellow-country- 
men, he stultified himself completely by taking the utmost 
pains to secure the contrary result. 

How far Mr. Benson is competent to discuss the question 
of simplification may be judged from his complaint that 
'' it is almost true to say that the people who are most in 
love with simplicity are often the most complicated natures." 
I should say it is not ''almost/' but wholly true, and 
the reason is obvious. It is precisely because the spiritual 
needs of mankind are so complex that it is necessary to 
simplify our bodily needs, and therefore the most complex 
natures, such as Shelley's and Thoreau's, are those which 
have the strongest tendency to simplification. "Plain 
living" and "high thinking" of necessity go together. 
"Your physical wants," says Shelley, "are few, whilst 
those of your mind and heart cannot be numbered or 
described, from their multitude and complication. To 
secure the gratification of the former, you have made 
yourselves the bondslaves of each other." This is, of 
course, the very corner-stone of the whole principle of 
simplification ; yet Mr. Benson has overlooked it. 

After what we have seen of Mr. Benson's insight into 
the simple life, it is delightful to find him deprecating any- 
thing in the nature of a " movement " towards such 
reform. " There is nothing which is more fatal to it," he 
thinks, " than that people should meet to discuss the 
subject." Well, I am not so sure about that. If Mr. 
Benson had taken the precaution of attending some 
discussion of the question, it might at least have saved 
him from adding this ill-advised chapter to his book. 

Certainly the simple life is not only " a state of mind," 
but a state of body also, which abstains, as far as may be, 
from all cruel customs and fashions which provide the 
superfluities and luxuries of one class at the cost of the 
sufferings of another. Henry S. Salt. 



TAKING THE NAME OF HOWARD 

IN VAIN 

Rather more than twelve years ago I wrote a series of 
articles in a London weekly journal on the subject of the 
Howard Association, its aims and its methods. Those 
articles produced letters and a visit from Mr. Tallack, the 
then secretary of the Association, to the editor of the 
paper in which the articles appeared, the object of the 
letters and his visit being to prove that the writer was 
inaccurate in his judgment of, and criticisms upon, the 
Howard Association. As I have said, more than twelve 
years have elapsed, and in the interim I have closely 
watched that Society, and carefully read the sporadic 
effusions of its secretary. My investigations, and a 
perusal of these written utterances have confirmed me 
in the opinions I held in 1894 respecting the Howard 
Association, when I wrote as follows : 

** We certainly cannot imagine John Howard as chairman of the 
association presided over by Mr. Francis Peek, and resting content 
with a few brief visits to prison and the circulation of a few more or 
less interesting leaflets on more or less abstract questions connected 
with penology and the prevention of crime. The work of Howard 
was effected amongst the criminals, and the object of that great man 
as we have before remarked, was to improve the lot of the prisoners, 
not only physically, but morally. In these respects what is at present 
being done ? Nothing at all, or at any rate nothing practical. The 
prisons of this country are now closed to everyone save the prisoners 
and officialdom ; the prisoners are, accordingly, at the mercy of 
oflicialdom, and too often the mercy is far from tender. At no 
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As I have said, for twelve \-ears I hare been watching 
the career of the Howard Association with aznazement 
not onmingled with amusement. The Howard Associatioii, 
I may remark, is practically a synonym for its secretaiy» 
formerly for many \'ears Mr. William Tallack, now Mr. 
Thomas Holmes. The Association has alwavs been, in 
fact, what is called a " one-man show.*' Certainly it has 
been, and is still, able to boast of a goodly list of patrons and 
an enormous, and I should have thought unwieldy, general 
committee ; but many, if not most, of its patrons, and the 
members of the committee, have been content merely to 
give tbe use of their names, and ha\*e not deemed it 
necessary' to contribute even the smallest donation towards 
the society's funds. Its receipts have, in fact, rarely, if 
ever, exceeded £i,ooo per annum, and after paj-ment of 
the secretary's salar>', office expenses, and the cost of 
printing a few occasional pamphlets, there has been 
practically nothing left for the purpose of carrying on 
propaganda work. The Association has in effect resolved 
itself into the secretary, and the secretary has, it must in 
justice be admitted, invariably kept himself before the 
public. 

There can be little doubt that it is the name of Howard 
which has attracted to the Association most of its patrons. 
All, or nearly all, those men who are now or have been in 
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the past connected with the Association in that capacity, 
no doubt, believed they were in some way aiding to carry 
on the noble work of the great philanthropist in the 
direction of improving our prisons and ameliorating the 
lot of prisoners. I do not excuse men, and especially 
men occupjang high positions, permitting their names to 
appear in connection with any society while at the same 
time taking no steps to exercise control over the same, or 
occasionally, at any rate, making investigations as to how 
far and in what degree it carries out its aims or objects. 
Unfortunately, in this country there are a large number of 
public men, especially men who hold high positions in the 
Church, who are gfuilty of grave dereliction of duty of this 
kind. They apparently think it is expected of them to 
belong to sundry societies with whose objects or ostensible 
objects they are more or less in sympathy, and accord- 
ingly their names figure on numerous reports and pamph- 
lets, and they are assumed to have given their consent to 
sundry matters and opinions in regard to which they are 
often in absolute ignorance. 

The name Howard has, I feel sure, imposed on numbers 
of these well-meaning but negligent persons. This name 
in connection with the Howard Association I have always 
regarded as a piece of rich humour. The man who fixed 
on the title originally, if he had any prevision of the 
policy and modus operandi of the Association, was a para- 
doxical humorist whose name ought not to be allowed to 
sink into oblivion. Because the Howard Association, 
ever since its inception right down to the present moment, 
has, so far as I have been able to study its record, and in 
so far as I have been able to study Howard's life — and get 
at the motives, sentiments, and aspirations of that great 
man — set itself to advocate everj^hing, or almost every- 
thing, that would have been most repellent to Howard. 
It has advocated, and still advocates, ferocity to the 
criminal. Instead of ameliorating his condition it has 
striven, and still strives, to render it harsher and more 
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severe, to impress on him that he is a pariah, and must 
be treated as such. It has ever been on the side of 
officialdom, and it has basked, and still basks, in official 
smiles. It has been certified by the Prison Commission, 
and received the benediction of prison governors. One 
often wonders, could John Howard be reincarnated, what 
would be his opinion and expressed sentiments reg^ding 
the Association that takes his name in vain. There would 
assuredly be a new mission ready at hand for him — ^to 
suppress it. 

The literature of the Howard Association is voluminous. 
It has been my painful duty to wade through it. I have 
arisen from the perusal marvelling at the fia.ct that, during 
all the years of its existence, the Association, despite the 
many hundreds of patrons, vice-presidents, and members 
of the committee who have lent their names to it, has 
never evolved a man who assimilated the fact that all the 
efibrts of the Association were the very antitheses of the 
principles and policy of the reformer whdse name it had 
annexed. We can hardly imagine a Wilberforce Associa- 
tion inculcating slavery as not only permissible but desir- 
able. I think I shall show before I conclude that there 
would be nothing more absurd in this than a Howard 
Association proposing to permanently lock up criminals, 
and suggesting the recrudescence of solitary confinement 
as a punishment for prisoners. 

The literature of the Howard Association is voluminous, 
but it is, for the most part, the output of its late 
secretary, Mr. Tallack, a gentleman happily still alive, 
a man of great energy, both pronounced and cocksure 
in his opinions, but, I suggest, not in his proper place 
as secretary of a society bearing the honoured name 
of Howard. I have read Mr. Tallack's portly work, 
" Penological and Preventive Principles." I have also 
read his " Howard Letters and Memories." Nothing 
daunted, I have managed to get through the very 
numerous pamphlets Mr. Tallack has written on various 
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subjects. I confess that no little energy and determina- 
tion have been needed to enable me to accomplish this 
task. I found the same sentiments running through all 
these publications. I might briefly dismiss them by 
quoting the terse head-line which a great London daily 
papei used for its review of " Penological Principles " — 
" Pure Reaction." This expressive truth seems to have 
so incensed the author of the volume that he took the 
somewhat unusual step of addressing an open letter to 
the editor of the Daily Chronicle, the journal in question, 
which letter was subsequently printed as a Howard 
leaflet, and was evidently deemed of so much importance 
that it has been presented to the Guildhall Library to be 
permanently enshrined^ or entombed, there. " Penological 
and Preventive Principles " may or may not be a great 
work. I have my own opinion on that point. No one 
can, however, accuse the author of modesty. He states 
that it was *' one of the books read by John Bright during 
his last illness," but we have no record of Mr. Bright's 
opinion in r^ard thereto. We know that Mr. Bright 
shortly afterwards died. I do not, of course, suggest 
cause and efiect, but surely the £su:t of a man, a great 
man, reading a book during his last illness can hardly be 
regarded as testimony in fovour of that book unless the 
man has left his opinion on record. I will content myself 
with remarking in r^ard to " Penological Principles " 
that when the Daily Chronicle described that volume as 
" Pure Reaction " it summed it up effiectively and efflec- 
tually. Reaction may be right or wrong, that is another 
matter, but that the principles advocated by Mr. Tallack 
are reactionary no unprejudiced man can deny, and that 
the policy of the Howard Association while Mr. Tallack 
was its moving spirit, as since he transferred his mantle 
to his successor, has been reactionary likewise, I shall, I 
think, clearly show. 

R^^ding Mr. Tallack's other work, " Howard Letters 
and Memories," I shall here say but little. In so £aur as it 
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is a record of Mr. Tallack's life and work outside the 
Howard Association I have no remarks to make, but 
the Association, like King Charles's head in Mr. Dick's 
memorial, crops up in almost every page of the book. 
In it Mr. Tallack narrates some of the criticisms his 
work and writings in connection with prisons have 
received — most of them laudatory. He, however, quotes, 
and dismisses rather contemptuously, the criticism of a 
great man — ^probably our greatest living scientist — Dr. 
A. R. Wallace. His criticism is one which, if Mr. Tallack 
had taken it to heart and inspired the Howard Association 
with the spirit thereof, might have rendered that society 
not only a useful but an influential body, a body which 
would have justified its existence and lived up to its name. 
I take the liberty of transcribing Dr. Wallace's remarks : 

" Your chapter on ' Crimes of Society ' is very powerful but too 
brief, especially the first part. To me it seems that society creates 
nine-tenths of the crime. You do not, I think, dwell on the greatest 
of all crimes of society in my opinion — the neglect to so organise 
itself that every man may live (and live decently and well) by his 
labour. While one honest and industrious man or woman remains 
unwillingly out of work, and therefore out of food and often out of 
warmth, clothing, and home, society and its delegate, government, 
are criminals. So long as we set property, gain, wealth, against tlie 
lives and well-being of the people who create that wealth, society is 
criminal. 

"Again, I believe that all the present systems of punishment are 
wrong, that the first and second and third aim of all punishment 
should be the reform of the criminal, and that, having taught and 
reformed him mainly by kindness and work for his own benefit, 
arrangements should be made that he should have immediate work 
and means of an honest livelihood secured to him, as to all others. 
Till this is done all punishment is but an added crime. 

" I entirely demur to the dictum that prisons should not be made 
attractive, so long as they are entirely self-supporting, which with 
proper organisation they can easily be made. Then it is better that 
all who cannot find other means of support should come into these 
prisons (which to them would not be prisons but houses) rather than 
be driven to the choice between starvation, crime, or that vile prison 
establishment — the workhouse." 
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In all probability I should not have once again taken 
up my pen to refer to this egregious Association had it 
not been that Mr. Tallack thought fit to take part in 
a correspondence which appeared in the Times in August 
last respecting the administration of the criminal law. 
In his letter Mr. Tallack bewailed the fact that the 
appeals of Sir Robert Anderson had been as 'Woices 
crying in the wilderness/' and finding little practical 
response. Mr. Tallack, like Sir Robert Anderson, revels 
in scriptural quotations, and revels, likewise, in applying 
them to purposes which would seem to be directly 
at variance with the tenets and teaching of the Bible. 
In his first letter Mr. Tallack stated, and apparently 
gloried in the fact, that he gave evidence before a 
committee in 1894, and then suggested that habitual 
misdemeanants, instead of being committed to prison for 
uniform periods, should on each repetition of their offence 
be detained for a fortnight longer than previously, and 
also that professional criminals should on each fresh 
conviction have an addition of one or two years to the 
last sentence. When I read this effusion I knew what 
would happen. I said to myself, ''Mr. Tallack will no 
doubt receive without delay the benediction of a prison 
governor." I was not disappointed. A few days subse- 
quently " Prison Governor " turned up in the Titnes 
expressing his great satisfaction with Mr. Tallack's letter, 
and, with unconscious humour, he termed that gentleman 
** the veteran champion of amendment in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law." " For years," remarked this 
prison governor, " Mr. Tallack and the Howard Society 
have fought their crusade against the crying evil of our 
present system of dealing with crime, and yet the futile 
system of short sentences still holds good." 

One would have thought that the blessing of this prison 
governor would have rendered the Howard Association 
somewhat suspicious. It almost savours of the devil 
rebuking sin. Not so, however. There is another interval, 
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and then Mr. Thomas Holmes, the present secretary of 
the Howard Association, came on the scene, and informed 
the readers of the Times that he had perused "with 
interest and pleasure" **the admirable letter" from a 
" Prison Governor." " Frequent terms of imprisonment," 
said Mr. Holmes, " only serve to preserve to some extent 
the health and lengthen out the lives of persons so 
sentenced." He evidently hankers after Sir Robert 
Anderson's method of a short way with these people. 
He says he has studied them. I will accept the state- 
ment, but he has evidently studied them to little purpose, 
because, after his prolonged study, he assures the British 
public that it will do not only the wisest but the most 
merciful thing when it withholds liberty altogether from 
the determined habitual criminal. " For forty years," 
remarked Mr. Holmes, " the Howard Association has 
advocated the establishment of progressive or cumulative 
Sentences." He, in fact, glories in what ought to be 
the Association's shame. I have no objection to any 
man or body of men advocating progressive or cumulative 
sentences, or any other policy they may deem advisable 
for the repression of crime ; but I do object and strongly 
protest against an association annexing the venerable and 
revered name of Howard, a name which will always be 
honoured by the people of this country, and under the 
shadow of that name advocating projects and pursuing 
a course which would not only have been repugnant, 
but I believe positively nauseating, to the heart and mind 
of the great prison reformer. 

It is necessary in effect, observed Mr. Holmes, to make 
it clear to habitual criminals that long periods — " possibly 
life-long periods " — of detention await them. A system 
of progressive sentences would, he urged, effect this 
desirable end, and would prove much cheaper and far 
more effectual than sending habituals to our inebriate 
reformatories. Mr. Tallack, Mr. Holmes, and Sir Robert 
Anderson are apparently all in the same boat. Preserving 
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the health and lengthening the lives of criminals Mr. 
Holmes seemingly regards as one of the evils of imprison- 
ing the habitual. Society is not yet ripe for consigning 
him to the lethal chamber, so let him be locked up for 
life. The advocacy of such opinions by Sir Robert 
Anderson, an ex-Scotland Yard official, deplorable though 
it be, may to some extent be extenuated on account of 
his former environment, but that men affecting the name 
of Howard and claiming to carry on his work should not 
only hold but proclaim such doctrines is both saddening 
and humiliating. 

I have referred to this comparatively recent corre- 
spondence in the Times as emphasising and voicing the 
demand of the Howard Association, through its secretary 
and ex-secretary, of perpetual imprisonment for habitual 
criminals. But such advocacy is only one out of the 
many inhumane proposals which this society has sup- 
ported. It has persistently pleaded for the continuance 
or recrudescence of solitary confinement, that breeder of 
insanity, and for more drastic discipline in gaol. It has 
opposed prisoners being allowed to talk, or any relaxation 
being granted in this respect. On the subject of separate, 
or, as disdaining casuistry, I prefer to term it, solitary 
confinement, here is an excerpt from the Association's 
literature : 

*' But there is still a widespread indifTerence, even in many influential 
quarters at home and abroad, to the essential principle of the separation 
of prisoners from corrupting associations and the substitution of whole- 
some moral influences through properly-selected and trained officers 
and judicious visitors. The continuance of gang labour in the British 
convict prisons and the frequent re-committals of old offenders, both 
to these establishments and to the local gaols, indicate the necessity for 
a much greater advance in penal discipline than has yet been attained." 

The Howard Association has not been content with 
advocating that most cruel and barbarous of all punish- 
ments — solitary confinement. It has in the past attempted 
to bolster up its advocacy thereof by testimony — suspicious 
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testimony. Dr. Gover, an ex-medical inspector of English 
convict prisons, is reported to have said : " Separate 
confinement in a modem English convict prison for two 
years not only does not injuriously affect the mental and 
bodily health, but is frequently attended with benefit *' (the 
italics are mine). Every medical man connected with a 
prison, or who knows anything of the conditions of prison 
life, would now admit that Dr. Gover's statement, en- 
dorsed by the Howard Association, was wholly imaginary. 
Indeed, Sir E. Du Cane, the whilom champion of solitary 
confinement and other barbarous practices, in regard to 
prisoners, is said to have admitted that imprisonment as 
carried out under his aegis was an artificial state of exist- 
ence absolutely opposed to that which nature points out 
as the condition of mental, moral, and physical health. 
Nevertheless Mr. Tallack not only, as I have said, endorsed 
Dr. Gover's preposterous assertion, but elaborated it. 

"Generally speaking,'' Mr. Tallack remarked, "prison separation 
under reasonable humane conditions is every way advantageous, at 
least for periods up to two years. . . . Prayer, the Holy Scriptures, and 
meditation on eternity are chief and essential means for developing 
genuine moral improvement whether in prison or in free life." 

That may or may not be so, but, admitting the fact, 
it is hardly an argument for placing prisoners in solitary, 
or, as Mr. Tallack prefers to term it, separate confine- 
ment. If "prayer, the Holy Scriptures, and meditation on 
eternity" be "essential means" which can be obtained to 
the best advantage in separate or solitary confinement, 
why do not Messrs. Tallack and Holmes, not to mention 
the patrons and general committee of the Howard Associa- 
tion, shut themselves up for a prolonged course instead 
of writing letters to the Times ? 

Speaking generally I confidently assert that the Howard 
Association during its existence has almost invariably 
been on the side of inhumanity, and the constant advocate 
of stern severity in regard to the treatment of prisoners. 
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It has taken its stand under the banner of officialdom ; 
it has perennially received the blessings of officialdom; 
and when any point, either in regard to prison discipline 
or outside matters, has cropped up for discussion, it has 
almost without exception adopted the official view. Let 
it do so by all means, but let it not masquerade under 
the name of Howard. This society has advocated birching 
and flogging under the guise of *' suitable punishment " 
for certain offences. Fifteen years ago it supported a 
Flogging Bill introduced by Mr. Thomas Milvain (now 
Judge-Advocate-General). This Bill passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons, but did not become 
law. A similar Bill was introduced by Mr. J. Lloyd 
Wharton in igoo, but it was defeated by a majority of 123. 
On this occasion the Howard Association sat on the 
fence. It took no action either in support of or in op- 
position to the Bill. Five years ago the Association 
identified itself with the proposal to flog male youths for 
every scheduled offence except homicide. Had the Bill 
become law, a boy could have been birched for trundling 
a hoop on the pavement. The Howard Association 
actually petitioned Parliament in favour of this atrocious 
measure. In a pamphlet which was issued under the 
authority of the Association, solicited letters from many 
well-known flogging J.P.'s, and other advocates of 
corporal punishment, appeared. The opinions of well- 
known public men absolutely opposed to flogging found 
no place in this ostensibly impartial pamphlet. Several 
of the writers, including Captain Nott - Bower, now 
Commissioner of the City of London Police, recom- 
mended the birching of young girls I Later, when the 
Howard Association was accused of advocating, tacitly 
at any rate, female birching, the charge was denied. 
But why ? If birching, as the Association has contended, 
be good for boys, and *^ a real kindness " instead of send- 
ing them to prison, why not for girls likewise ? Why 
should not girls be equally kindly treated ? 
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The Howard Association has opposed the establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal. It has not only advocated 
the continuance of imprisonment for debt, but supported 
the proposal, which was carried into effect and still obtains, 
to treat imprisoned debtors practically as criminals. In 
regard to capital punishment it has for years sat, and 
still sitSy on the fence. It is, according to the Association, 
" an open question." A nice position, truly, on a matter 
of such importance for a society claiming to carry on 
the work of Howard ! Why, oh why, has the Howard 
Association never developed a humorist ? In a letter 
written by Mr. Tallack to a newspaper some years ago 
he stated that *' a shrewd member of our executive com- 
mittee" remarked: " I do not think any society has done 
so much for humanity and for the public at so small a 
cost." I am still endeavouring, and in vain, to discover 
what the association has done for humanity. Although 
it has never developed a humorist, it has in its publica- 
tions been guilty of much unconscious humour. For 
instance, in its report for 1901, I find a reference to " The 
Dark Places of the Earth," these apparently being Morocco, 
and "Convict Camps and Chain Gangs in the United 
States." It does not seem to have occurred to the drafter 
of this report that there were " dark places " much nearer 
home — Dartmoor and Portland and Parkhurst for example, 
not to speak of 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. The Associa- 
tion has, indeed, had its eye everywhere — except on 
prisons at home. It has been successful in obtaining 
an enactment that the warders in New South Wales 
gaols should pass an examination in "criminology," Sir 
E. Du Cane's "Punishment and Prevention" and Mr. 
Tallack's " Penological Principles " being the text-books. 
Just think what a glow of satisfaction such a reform would 
have brought to John Howard's heart ! It has advocated 
the rigid inspection of monasteries and nunneries ! 

The Howard Association has, I have said, from time to 
time received the benediction of officialdom, and this it has 
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reciprocated. Apropos to the discussions on prison admi- 
nistration, which eventuated in the Prisons Act of 1898, it 
stated in the report for that year that " Both in the discus- 
sion in Parliament and the Press there was a too exclusive 
regard to the darker and exceptional aspects of prisons, and 
an undue ignoring of the merits of many prison officials 
both in the higher and lower grades of the service.** ** A 
visiting magistrate of a prison, a very humane member of 
the Society of Friends," wrote to the Howard Association 
about this time expressing the hope that it " would not 
join in the present attempt to make prisons more attractive." 
This '^humane" gentleman's wish was gratified. His 
humanity may be gauged by the foot that in the same letter 
he expressed a desire for the continuance of *^ whipping in 
gaol.*' The Howard Association published his letter, and in 
so doing may be taken to have accepted his views. It has 
had its reward. On Mr. Tallack's resignation of the secre- 
taryship the Prison Commissioners expressed, and I am 
perfectly sure felt, " great regret." Mr. Tallack was a force 
in the direction of preventing obviously needed prison 
reforms and in the continuance of a barbarous system of 
prison administration. Hence the benediction he received 
from the Prison Commission. However, the present 
secretary of the Association has valiantly carried on Mr. 
Tallack's work in the same direction, and the Prison 
Commission is no doubt grateful, and in due course may 
be expected to bless Mr. Holmes likewise. 

I will confess to the fact that in the course of my perusal 
of the Howard Association's literature, I did light on one 
pleasing statement. It appeared in the report for 1898, 
and was headed, "John Howard's Principles." It read 
as follows : " Owing, apparently, to a mistaken announce- 
ment in some newspaper a number of applications have 
recently been received for * a pamphlet on John Howard's 
Principles,' presumed to be circulated by this Association. 
No such pamphlet is now issued." The applicants were, 
I feel sure, humorists. The writer of the paragraph I 
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have quoted was evidently not a humorist — save uncon- 
sciously. 

I think I have said sufficient to show that a society 
which has almost invariably been found in opposition to 
prison reform, and has nearly always advocated increased 
harshness and rigour in the treatment of prisoners, can 
have no claim to the name of Howard. A Howard Asso- 
ciation, blessed by prison governors and applauded by 
prison commissioners, is open to suspicion. What, may 
I inquire, has this society effected, or striven to effect, 
during all the years of its existence in English prisons ? 
It has gone far afield I know — ^to Morocco and Japan and 
Scandinavia. But how of England ? Take that wen on 
the face of the Earth — Dartmoor Convict Prison, that 
veritable Inferno at Portland, or the so-called " Home " 
at Parkhurst. What does the Howard Association know 
of these places? What do their inmates know of the 
Howard Association ? What does it know of the average 
prisoner ? Nothing. Has it ever asked for or attempted 
to get his testimony in regard to prison administration ? 
Never. It has accepted the testimony of gaol governors 
and depicted English convict prisons as model establish- 
ments, deprecating the making of them more attractive. 
So model, indeed, were these hells upon earth in the 
opinion of the Howard Association that it had to go to 
Scandinavia and Morocco to find a field for its energies 
in the direction of prison reform. What, may I ask, is 
really the raison d*itre of this Association ? Be the answer 
to that question what it may, I have no hesitation in 
expressing my opinion that the Howard Association is a 
thoroughly reactionary body and exercises ah evil influence, 
in so far as it has any influence at all. It has, I consider, 
degraded the name of Howard, and, under the shadow of 
that name, imposed on the public. The only thing that 
remains for such a society, if it have a vestige of self- 
respect remaining, is to decree its own dissolution. If it 
is not prepared to do that, let it change its name. The 
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" Tallack Society," the " Robert Anderson Association " 
by all means, but the Howard Association, a thousand 
times No. Howard is dead, but his memory and the 
record of his life and work remain, and we will no longer 
complacently view that name perverted to an improper 
use, annexed by a society which complacently responds 
to the nod of officialdom and does not hold a shred of one 
of those principles which permeated and moulded Howard's 
life and inspired him with that zeal, intrepidity, and 
enthusiasm which enabled him to do and dare great 
things. 

In my impeachment of the Howard Association and 
consideration of its aims and methods, I have sought to 
deal with the whole subject impartially and solely in refer- 
ence to its public record and printed literature. Let me 
at the close add a personal note. It has been my misfor- 
tune to have been an inmate of an English Convict Prison, 
one of those model establishments which the Howard 
Association fears may be rendered more attractive, and 
which it presumably desires to reproduce in Scandinavia, 
Morocco, and elsewhere. In the course of my experience 
I never met a man who had heard of the Howard Associa- 
tion. On the other hand, I never met a prisoner who had 
not heard of Howard, his life and labours. When I told 
my fellow-prisoners of the existence of this society, and 
of the direction in which its efforts were put forth, they 
invariably, some in temperate, many in very intemperate, 
language, expressed themselves astounded and disgusted 
that any society taking the name of Howard should advo- 
cate principles the very abnegation of those of the great 
prison reformer. The opinions of these criminals, many 
of whom the Howard Association proposes to permanently 
incarcerate, may, of course, be discounted. This is, I know 
by experience, a favourite, because somewhat effective, 
method with most writers on prison matters. This much 
may, however, be said, that every prisoner, however 
degraded or abandoned his condition, has an interest in 
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the name of Howard, and accordingly some claim to 
criticise any society annexing that name. 

In all the publications of the Howard Association and 
its secretaries there is not a line — at any rate, though I 
have diligently searched for I have failed to discover it — 
in the direction of urging on society the duty which Dr. 
A. R. Wallace, in the extract I have quoted, sought to 
impress on Mr. Tallack — ^that of endeavouring to prevent 
crime by seeking to obviate or remove the causes which 
induce or produce it. In other words, to treat crime as 
disease is treated. On the contrary, the Howard Associa- 
tion assumes that the criminal, like the poor, is to be 
always with us, and that he, and not the disease which 
has made him what he is, is to be repressed or extermi- 
nated. This is the doctrine of despair, the creed of men 
who have no belief in humanity, who are sunk in the 
slough of pessimism respecting their fellow-creatures, and 
regard the thief as quite as natural a product of society 
as the millionaire. Both, I venture to suggest, are abnormal 
products, and when society has been remodelled and re- 
constituted on humanitarian lines both will cease to exist, 
for the simple reason that both will cease to be developed. 
It is, I confess, disheartening to find a society, torpid and 
uninfiuential though it be, such as the Howard Associa- 
tion, in existence to-day. It is still more depressing to 
find, and impossible, for me at least, to comprehend that 
this Association consists, as it has always consisted, of 
men who make broad their phylacteries, so to speak, and 
express, as they no doubt feel, a profound belief in the 
doctrines of Christianity. The Howard Association has 
never attempted any propaganda of mercy, it has preached 
no gospel of humanitarianism. The great truth which 
adorns every page of the New Testament — the essential 
brotherhood of man — has no place in its literature. Re- 
pression, severity, drastic punishment, mercilessness, not 
to say ferocity, have, I am convinced after a close study 
of its publications, ever been the weapons with which it 
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proposes to improve the world. It is a sad indictment 
of a society bearing an honoured name, but the pity is 
that the indictment is so true. How high might have 
been the aims, how large was the field, how vast could 
have been the work, and how fruitful the success, of 
an association bearing Howard's name and carrying on 
Howard's work in Howard's spirit. When I contemplate 
the possibilities and view the actuality, I at least feel sad — 
sad, but not despondent. The work still remains to be 
done — but it must be done by others. 

H. J. B. Montgomery. 
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SNAKE-FEEDING AT THE "ZOO" 

For many years protests have been made from time to 
time against the cruel custom prevalent at the Zoological 
Gardens of feeding the caged serpents on living animals, 
such as rats, mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, sparrows, pigeons, 
and ducks. As long ago as 1870 there appeared a letter 
in the Animal World urging very sensibly that " no new 
knowledge is taught by the exhibition of the wretched 
victims waiting to be devoured," and that if the serpents 
cannot live on food already dead, " a stuffed snake is as 
good an illustration of its kind as our humanity ought to 
allow." 

After some years these protests were so far successfrd 
that visitors to the Gardens were no longer permitted to 
be present at the feeding of the snakes; but it may be 
doubted whether this change was altogether beneficial, 
for the former publicity was succeeded by an official 
secrecy, which has tried to keep the public wholly in the 
dark as to the facts, and " out of sight, out of mind " is a 
saying which is only too applicable to such practices. At 
last, in 1903, the discovery that even such highly-organised 
domestic animals as the goat were being used to feed the 
pythons caused the Humanitarian League to make a 
public appeal on the subject, and after much discussion it 
was announced in the press* (and not contradicted by the 
Zoological Society) that henceforth, except in special 

♦ E.j^»f in the Morning Leader^ July 3, 1903, in the report of an inter- 
V ew with Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the Zoological Society. 
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cases, the snakes would be fed on newly-killed instead of 
living animals. 

Recently, however, it has been stated in certain papers 
that live goats are again being sacrificed to the python, 
and in the case of the smaller snakes, ** we give them," so 
the keeper of the Reptile House is reported to have said, 
" live rabbits, ducks, rats, and so on." A letter of inquiry, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Zoological Society by the 
Humanitarian League, has produced only a most evasive 
reply, and a refusal to enter on any public correspondence, 
from which it is only too evident that the reform supposed 
to have been granted in 1903 has either been illusory from 
the first, or has been quietly abandoned. 

Before we go further, let us quote some descriptions of 
the snake-feeding published by eye-witnesses before the 
time when the public was excluded from the spectacle. 
The first is taken from a matter-of-fact article on " The 
Commissariat of the Zoological Gardens," contributed by 
Mr. J. Lord, himself a Fellow of the Zoological Society, to 
the Leisure Hour in 1865 : 

** It is not by any means a pleasant sight to witness the snakes at 
their meal, although it is, we believe, requisite to supply them with 
living victims. The big bull-frog demolishes his sparrow without, even 
any attempt to kill it : stretching open the portals leading to its huge 
swallow, the panting little bird is crammed into it with his great flabby 
feet, like the hands of a demon. The yellow snakes pick up the 
cowering sparrows from the ground, as they hang by their tails from 
the dead branches : twisting their lissom bodies round the bird, like a 
living corkscrew, they crack its every bone to atoms. In like manner 
the boas and pythons destroy the rabbits they so relish. The mice 
and guinea-pigs are given to the venomous serpents, and rapidly die 
when punctured by the poisoned fang. . . . Sparrows cost lod. per 
dozen, and are supplied by professed bird-catchers, who contract for 
the regular mondily ration of twenty dozen. The snakes get the 
larger share. The boas generally demolish a goodly lot of pigeons 
and rabbits.** 

The second description is a far more vivid one, and was 

written by no less keen an observer than Charles Dickens. 

We quote from Forster's " Life of Dickens," voL iiL, p. 146 : 

p 2 
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" I have been (by mere accident) seeing the serpents feed to-day, 
with the live birds, rabbits, and guinea-pigs — a sight so very horrible 
that I cannot get rid of the impression, and am at this present moment 
imagining serpents coming up the legs of the table^ with their infernal 
flat heads and their tongues like the DeviPs tail elongated for dinner. 
I saw one small serpent, whose father was asleep, go up to a guinea- 
pig (white and yellow, and with a gentle eye— every hair upon him 
erect with horror) ; corkscrew himself on the tip of his tail ; open a 
mouth which couldn't have swallowed the guinea-pig's nose ; dilate a 
throat which wouldn't have made him a stocking ; and show him what 
his father meant to do with him when he came out of that ill-looking 
Hookah into which he had resolved himself. The guinea-pig backed 
against the side of the cage — said, ' I know it 1 I know it !' — and his eye 
glared and his coat turned wiry as he made the remark. Five small 
sparrows, crouching together in a little trench at the back of the cage, 
peeped over the brim of it all the time ; and when they saw the guinea- 
pig give it up, and the young serpent go away looking at him over 
two yards and a quarter of shoulder, struggled which should get into 
the innermost angle and be seized last. Every one of them then hid 
his eyes in another's breast, and then they all shook together like dry 
leaves — as I dare say they may be doing now, for old Hookah looked 
as dull as laudanum. Please to imagine two small serpents, one 
beginning on the tail of a white mouse, and one at the head, and each 
pulling his own way, and the mouse very much alive all the time, with 
the middle of him madly writhing" (1856). 

Of the scene enacted when a live goat is given to the 
python no full description has been published, and the 
Zoological Society is not likely to give facilities for the 
writing of one; but a correspondent of the Fru Lance 
(September 15, 1902) was able to give some suggestive 
particulars which he had obtained from an unwary keeper. 
Here is an extract from the dialogue : 

" How will the python kill this fellow ?" 

'* He'll get a coil round and squeeze him." 

" Is it a quick death ? Do visitors see these reptiles feed ?" 

"Not much. They wouldn't want to see 'cm feed twice. The 
python hasn't much room to move about, so^ perhaps, he only gets 
one coil round, and that grip forces out the entrails and breaks the 
goat's ribs. Keepers have feelings like other people, and if they see 
that the goat is being kept in torture, a man will give the python a 
touch-up with an iron bar. This irritates him, and he takes another 
turn." 
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The following letters are selected from a number that 
have appeared in the press : 

Sir, — ^With the demands formulated by the Humanitarian League 
— ^how the British public can escape responsibility for the shocking 
barbarity of feeding reptiles with living beings infinitely higher in the 
scale of existence than their devourers, as practised in the Regent's 
Park Zoological Gardens — every right-minded person must be in 
entire sympathy. 

What may justly be demanded of the Regent's Park Society is this : 
In view of the well-known fact that the process of capture and of 
deglutition is notoriously and confessedly attended by prolonged terror 
and suffering to the victim, and that the reptiles, to all intents and 
purposes, are scarcely more animated than mere logs, rarely moving 
but to seize their agonised prey, why are not the authorities content 
to exhibit them harmlessly and humanely ? That is to say, why do 
they not present them to the public stuffed, in various natural attitudes ? 
— Yours, etc., 

Howard Williams. 

Sir, — I agree with Mr. Howard Williams that the reptiles at the 
2k>ological Gardens which will only feed on living things should be 
killed and stuffed and exhibited to the public in various natural 
attitudes, instead of being kept alive under conditions which involve 
the commission of cruelty. 

The cruelty is seen most clearly in connection with the feeding of a 
huge python with a goat. 

When it is thought that the python is in want of food — which is at 
long intervals — amongst other creatiires, a goat is put into the snake's 
enclosure. If the snake be hungry, he seizes the goat by the throat or 
neck, and sometimes by the stomach. According to the part of the 
goat's body gripped by the python, the victim's death will be quick or 
protracted. Those who witness this scene will frequently have to 
listen to the distressful cries of the goat. The ingestion of the goat, 
too^ cannot be a very pleasurable sight, for it sometimes takes an 
hour for the reptile to accomplish it. 

What I have stated here I have learnt by careful inquiry from an 
official person who has seen the fSeeding. — Yours, etc, 

(Rev.) J. Stratton. 

Is it necessary to quote more ? Have we not said 
enough to show that the Earl of Kilmorey was fully 
justified in the protest made by him at the annual 
meeting of the R.S.P.C.A. in 1903 : " I think it is an 
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utterly unjustifiable piece of cruelty that a creature like 
the boa-constrictor should be fed with a live sensitive 
goat." Can there really be any doubt on the point in the 
mind, we will not say of an avowed humanitarian, but of 
any decent and civilised person ? 

Yet desperate attempts have been made — ^mostly, it is 
true, by interested parties — ^to justify this horrible practice. 
** Accidents will happen to men and other animals," says 
Mr. A. D. Bartlett, late superintendent of the Gardens, in 
his " Wild Beasts at the Zoo." " We take our chance in 
the struggle for life. The serpent kills its prey, as a rule, 
quickly ; and should it by accident fail to accomplish this 
act perfectly, who [sic] shall we dare to blame ?" 

Again, Mr. W. E. de Winton, another ex-superintendent, 
has written that " animals have absolutely no fear or re- 
pulsion of a snake," and Dr. Chalmers Mitchell asserts 
that '' neither a rabbit nor a pigeon has any instinctive 
dread of a serpent." But in view of the terrible descrip- 
tions of impartial eye-witnesses quoted above (written 
before the date when the Society took the alarm), what 
can be the use of making these official denials of a £act 
which we all know to be a fact ? 

Equally futile is the plea advanced in certain journals 
that the process being a *' natural " one, based on a 
"divine" ordinance, it is "blasphemous" to describe it 
as "repulsive." Serpent-feeding at the Zoo is repulsive 
for this reason — that, so far from being a natural process, 
it is a highly artificial one. The pythons in their natural 
state are not the diseased and weakly creatures that 
captivity often makes them, unable to kill their prey with 
dexterity ; nor are they confined in a small den, with in- 
sufficient room to use their coils effectively; nor, again, 
do they find domestic goats provided for them without 
the necessity of bestirring themselves. What could be 
less " natural," for instance, than the state of the " superb 
reticulated python " which died in the Jardin des Plantes 
in 1902 owing to his inability to take food ? " He was 
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offered the most various foods," said a wxiter io the Revue 
Scientifiqite, " but all were obstinately refused. Sheep, 
rabbits, geese, ducks, and chickens, were in turn offered, 

it whilst at times he stifled them in his coils, he left 

lem without touching them." And this is what our 
soclogical friends condone as " a natural process "! 

We hold, then, that there could be no adequate excuse 
for such hideous sacrifice of the higher life to these 
sluggish reptiles, even if it were a fact, as so often 
asserted, that snakes will only feed on living prey. But it 
is not a fact. By the courtesy of Mr. W. T. Hornaday, 
who, as director of the New York Zoological Park, speaks 
with peculiar authority, the Humanitarian League has 
been able to publish the following information : 

" All our larger snakes," says Mr. Hornaday, "' such as the pythons, 
boa- constrictors, and anacondas, are fed with freshly-killed animals. 
Wc do not find it at all necessary to offer them food alive, as we find 
that, if a snake is disposed Io lake food, it will accept a freshly -killed 
rabbit or fowl even more readily than if it were alive- It is necessary, 
however, to introduce the food-animal with some skill and judgment, 
in order thai the serpent will be templed to seize ii promptly and pro- 
ceed to swallow it. As a matter of fact, a serpent which is disinclined 
to eat can often be teased with a freshly- killed animal into seizing and 
swallowing it, when the chances are that a living animal, turned loose 
in the cage, would be ignored. 

" If those who doubt the possibilities in feeding dead animals to 
serpents could see the business-like precision with which our keepers 
of reptiles distribute freshly- killed rats, mice, fowls, rabbits, and 
guinea-pigs, I think they would agree with us that it is much easier to 
feed with dead animals than with living animals, even if there were no 
abjection to the latter on the score of cruelty." 

He goes on to say that there are some snakes, the rattle- 
snakes and massasaugas, which are an exception to this 
rule, and must be fed on live animals or not kept in 
captivity. 

This experience, it will be seen, is in almost direct 
conflict with the statement by which the public has for 
years been misled — that living food is a "necessity" 
for serpents. Why, then, we would ask, cannot this less 
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barbarous system, which has been successfully employed 
in New York, be practised also in London ? 

We are confident that, as the feeling of mankind 
toward the non-human races is educated and humanised, 
there will be less and less desire to keep reptiles (or, 
indeed, any animals) in useless captivity for purposes of 
morbid exhibition ; but, pending that time, we would 
welcome a method of snake-feeding which is, at least, less 
sickening than that which the savants of the Zoological 
Society are so reluctant to abandon. How strongly genuine 
naturalists feel on this subject may be seen from the 
protest made by the Rev. F. O. Morris {Animal Worlds 
June I, 1871) against feeding the seals at the Zoological 
Gardens on live fish — "an exhibition which is neither 
pleasing nor profitable." But if a repugnance is felt by 
real lovers of nature to sacrificing even fish in such a 
manner, how much more should we shrink from the dis- 
gusting cruelty of inflicting such a death on the highly 
organised mammals and birds, even of the domestic order. 
A person who can deliberately order a goat to be given 
alive to a python is, in our opinion, guilty of as gross an 
offence as it is possible to commit (though it may not be 
a legal offence) in the way of cruelty to animals ; for to 
subject a sensitive animal of the higher species to the 
horrible fate of being devoured by a sluggish reptile 
is a shocking breach of man's duty to his lower fellow- 
beings. We are not called upon to interfere with the 
natural working of natural laws, but we are bound not to 
do violence to our own instincts of humaneness. 



DECLINE OF VEGETARIANISM IN 
CEYLON 



In India from long ago the slaughter of animals has been 
regarded as wrong, an act unnecessary and selfish, and 
sooner or later bringing evil upon the slayer. One of the 
rock edicts of Asoka, that great king and apostle of 
Buddhism (270 b.c), prohibited the killing of animals; 
another states that " not to injure living beings is good," 
By Asoka's son, Mahinda, Buddhism was brought to 
Ceylon, where it was soon adopted as the State religion. 
The first of the five precepts called /mnsiV, which are repeated 
by Buddhists on Poya days (four times a month), forbids 
the taking of life ; and there are few Buddhists that would 
not regard it as a sin at any time. Unfortunately they 
are not always quite logical, and will sometimes, and 
nowadays very often, eat the flesh of animals slain by 
others, and often do not hesitate to make use of animal 
products obtained by cruel methods for other purposes, 
such as tortoise-shell for combs. Even Buddhist priests 
are not strict vegetarians, for they must accept whatever 
food is offered them. Nevertheless the actual slaughter 
of animals is avoided by Buddhists, and blood-sports such 
as hunting have always been recognised as evil. This is 
well illustrated in the "Chhaddanta Jataka," a tale which in 
its inevitable tragedy has something of the atmosphere 
of Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner." A royal elephant 
bad two wives ; one of them, owing to an imaginary slight, 
coDceived a grudge against her lord, and afterwards, when 
aj3 
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she was reborn as the favourite wife of a certain king, she 
pretended to be ill and to have seen in a dream an elephant 
with six tusks ; and in order to recover from her illness, 
she declared that his tusks must be obtained for her. 
A bold hunter after many difBculties at last found the 
famous elephant, who, aware of the reason of his coming, 
yielded the tusks without resistance, even himself assisting 
in their removal, but died immediately after from the 
effects. The hunter took the tusks and produced them to 
the queen; but the sight of them was too much, and 
" at the remembrance of the Great Being she was filled 
with so great sorrow that she could not endure it, but her 
heart then and there was broken, and that very day she 
died."* 

Although, then, the eating of flesh is not especially pro- 
hibited, it will be understood that up to recent times the 
Sinhalese have been to alljntents and purposes vegetarians, 
meat forming no part of their regular diet, and most 
persons invariably avoiding it; others would not object 
to eating venison, etc., killed by Mohammedans. There 
was certainly no regular trade in meat, no butchers and no 
butchers' shops such as are now to be seen. 

Beside the Sinhalese, who are Buddhists, a portion of 
Ceylon is occupied by Tamils, who are Hindus, amongst 
whom strict vegetarianism is the rule. In the laws of 
Manu, a code embodying much that is very noble together 
with much that is far less admirable, and which is the 
corner-stone of the organisation of Hindu society, we 
read : '' He who injures animals that are not injurious 
from a wish to give himself pleasure adds nothing to his 
own happiness, living or dead; while he who gives no 
creature willingly the pain of confinement or death, but 
seeks the good of all sentient beings, enjoys bliss without 
end." *' Flesh meat cannot be procured without injury to 
animals, and the slaughter of animals obstructs the path 

* " The Jataka," vol. v., H. T. Francis, 1905. 
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to beatitude ; from flesh meat, therefore, let man abstain/'* 

and ** He who consents to the death of an animal ; 

he who buys it ; he who sells it ; he who dresses it ; 

he who serves it up, and he who makes it his food — these are 

the eight principals in the slaughter." This Code of Manu 

in its present form is not of vast antiquity, but embodies 

very ancient precepts, and has great weight and authority 

for all Hindus. 

The same abstinence from flesh is insisted on in a 

purely Tamil work, the " Kurral" of Tiruvalluvar, composed 

somewhere about a.d. 900. This work is a moral code, 

broadly expounding the whole art of life, and is rightly 

reverenced by the Tamils as a literary masterpiece and a 

guide to conduct. Of its 133 sections, the twenty-sixth 

deals with " Abstinence from Flesh," the thirty-third speaks 

of " Not Killing " — and here again (as in Manu's reference 

to confinement) we meet not only with the injunction to 

avoid slaughter as a moral evil, on account of the effect 

upon the slayer, but with sympathy and tenderness for 

animals themselves. There is a pathetic appeal in the 

lines : 

Who slays nought, flesh rejects, his feet before. 
All living things with claspM hands adore. 

And again : 

How can the wont of '* kindly grace *' to him be known 
Who other creatures' flesh consumes to feed his own ? 
Whose souls the vision pure and passionless perceive, 
Eat not the bodies men of life bereave. 

The following lines contain a further reply to the common 
specious argument that lays the whole responsibility on 
the actual slayer and none on the eater : 

" We eat the slain," you say ; '* by us no living creatures die.'* 
Who'd kill and sell, I pray, if none came there the flesh to buy ? 

* I cannot regard the accompanying texts in the Code of Manu, 
excusing the slaughter of animals for sacrifices, as either consistent or 
conunendable. 
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The position assumed is one of broad humanitarianism : 
one should disdain to profit at the cost of inflicting 
sufferings on others. 

Though thine own life for that spared life the price must pay^ 
Take not from aught that lives gift of sweet life away. 
Though great the gain of good should seem, the wise 
Will any gain by slaughter won despise. 

Finally, the necessarily degrading effect upon the butcher 
is also recognised. 

Whose trade is " killing,*' always vile they show 
To minds of them who what is vileness know,* 

— a couplet also applicable to those whose trade is killing 
men. 

It will be seen that abstinence from flesh is an ancient 
and almost essential element of the Indian view of 
life, and the principle has marked effect not only on 
diet, but on every aspect of Eastern culture. Indian 
civilisation relies hardly at all on animal products for the 
necessities of daily life, except in the case of products such 
as milk and ghee, which do not involve slaughter. I mean 
that, whereas in Europe men dressed in furs, decorated 
themselves with feathers, and continue to do so, and use 
leather for books and so forth, the Indian and Ceylonese 
wore cotton and wrote their books on palm-leaves ; and 
whereas in Europe men are ready to torture animals in the 
pursuit of knowledge or in search of cures for diseases that 
themselves result from unnatural modes of life, in India 
men have erected hospitals for animals as well as for 
themselves, and their lives are frugal and abstemious. And 
though there are cruelties both to man and animal 
associated with some forms of religion, and cruelly obtained 
animal products (such as tortoise-shell) may be used, and 
cruelty is inflicted in branding or castrating cattle, and 
pet animals (dogs particularly) are atrociously neglected, 

♦ " The Sacred Kurral," by the Rev. G. U. Pope, 1888. 
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nevertheless we do not 6nd persons taking pleasure in 
deliberate cruelty, and it is only in Europeanised districts 
that you may see boys prowling about the hedges with 
catapults; and it is to adorn the heads of European 
ladies that king-fishers and egrets are shot hy the bagful ; 
while such degraded sports as rabbit -coursing and hunting 
carted deer are quite unheard of. All this shows that 
Easterns are at any rate not behind the modern Western 
humanitarian position, and their code embodies what is 
usually a logical and sane humantarianism. 

So much the sadder is it to observe that in modern 
times the practice of eating flesh has greatly increased 
in Ceylon and in India, The first impetus in this 
direction came from the Mohammedans, eaters of meat, 
and not unwilling to be slayers of animals, and thus 
providing flesh for any who would eat but would not 
kill. More important by far, however, is the European 
influence, which has led to a vast increase in flesh-eating in 
Ceylon. Nowadays meat is found on the tables of almost 
every well-to-do Sinhalese and on those of many Tamils, 
and if any, perhaps, abstain, it is the ladies of the last 
generation. The Ceylonese are painfully given to the 
imitation of European manners and customs, and those of 
eating meat and the use of intoxicating drinks have spread 
far and wide among them. Beside those Buddhists who, 
while remaining Buddhists, have taken to a meat diet, 
we have also to consider the Christians, Very few 
missionaries are themselves vegetarians, or encourage 
vegetarianism amongst their flock and their converts, and 
a few native Christians remain vegetarians ; the majority 
of Christians, however, eat meat. The question is one that 
does not appear particularly important to most missionaries, 
whose aim is to " woo souls to Christ," and who have often 
and ears for little else beside ; they are themselves 
leat-eaters, and come from countries where meat-eating 
is a normal practice ; and so when they do not actually 
encourage it {as "tending to vigour and strength"), they 
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rarely see much need for actively discouraging it. It is, of 
course, a common thing for missionaries to abstain from 
drink for the sake of example ; but there is a fine sajring of 
St. Paul in which flesh and wine are mentioned together — 
viz., Epistle to the Romans xv. 21 : ''It is good not to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth " — which they might reflect upon in this 
connection. Europeans in the East are ever ready to 
condemn and criticise Indian customs, but in fact they 
would be better advised in some cases to consider whether 
they might not rather learn than teach ; and of those 
cases diet is certainly one. But the very fact that 
vegetarianism and non-slaughter are things bound up with 
the religious ideas of the Hindus and the Buddhists make 
the convert look askance at them, and inclines him to 
abandon them with every other aspect of the ''heathendom" 
from which he has just been saved. Nevertheless, there 
are native Christians who remain vegetarians; the only 
pity is that they are so few that do so. One reason for the 
adoption of meat diet by Europeanised Ceylonese is that it 
becomes thus easier for them to mix with Europeans, for 
when doing so they are apt to be ashamed to make them- 
selves peculiar by abstaining from the food taken by others. 
And there are some few difiiculties in the way of the 
vegetarian ; thus the vegetarian food provided in some 
English schools for some non-meat-eaters is not always 
satisfactory, because the managers of the school are not 
themselves vegetarians, and take no personal interest in 
the food values of different vegetables and the like 
matters. 

Though there are hundreds and thousands of vegetarians 
in Europe and America, and vegetarianism is there on the 
increase, Ceylonese do not realise this nor reflect on it, but, 
in their haste to copy European manners, adopt the diet 
of the meat-eating Europeans with whom they come in 
contact. 

And, by the way, this touches their pockets too. 
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Ceylonese suffer terribly in their attempts to live up to the 
European standard ; the minor clerk earning a pound or 
two a month attempts to dress his family and feed them in 
the European style, and it is small wonder if debt and ruin 
are the ultimate result, as Mr. W. A. de Silva lately 
pointed out in the Ceylon National Review : 

" A misguided public opinion is enslaving the Sinhalese, the Tamils, 
and even the Conservative Moors. All these have sought to imitate 
the dress, the diet, and the customs of Europe. The man of indepen- 
dent means who was content to live a simple life in keeping with the 
conditions of the country was gradually tempted to imitate the 
Europeans ; he adopted European dress on special occasions — ^he 
felt most uncomfortable in it — his children adopted it on all occa- 
sions and increased the expenditure of his income, though very often, 
being quite innovations, they were not able to do anything more than 
caricature the European, and that, too, at an expense that will, in the 
eyes of the European, be considered exorbitant . . . Next came the 
diet That, too, was started on special occasions for mere effect, for 
those of older generations could not enjoy a European meal ; but their 
children learned to crave for it, and in spite of many drawbacks and 
inconveniences, to adopt it first as a matter of form, and eventually as 
a necessity. With intemperate food came intemperate drink, and once 
the habit is contracted by those who have been unused to it, they 
abuse it, in many instances with disastrous results. Weddings, 
festivities, and parties all become expensive. The man of independent 
means found before he knew where he was that he was exhausting his 
capital He often lost his income during his own life, and left his 
children an encumbered estate, and with a taste for extravagance.^ 

There is another aspect of the question that weighs as 
much with me as any other. I mean the aesthetic aspect. 
There is no doubt that nearly everything connected with a 
meat diet is more or less ugly, from the slaughter-house 
to the "juicy beef-steak " itself. The butcher's shop is a 
repulsive sight, and the Ceylonese have only themselves to 
thank if it is, as it indeed is becoming, like the tavern, 
more and more abundant in the land. 

And, finally, there is the question of health ; I will not 
refer to this in any detail, nor make extravagant claims for 
vegetarians, because anyone who knows anything of the 
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subject is aware that health and vigour are maintainable at 
least as well on a vegetable as on a meat diet, and that 
suffices for my present purpose ; but I will refer only to one 
thing — viz., the difficulty of getting fresh meat in good 
condition. In a country where the dead must be buried 
(or, better, cremated) on the first, or, at latest, on the second 
day, it is obvious that meat will not keep fresh very long. 
I leave my readers to think of this for themselves. 

The spread of meat-eating, then, amongst Ceylonese, is 
regrettable on ethical, economic, aesthetic, and hygienic 
grounds, and it would be vastly to their advantage could 
they be persuaded to retain their older abstemious 
diet and simpler life. The strange thing is that it 
seems to be impossible for Indians and Ceylonese to 
change or "progress" without throwing over everything 
of the past, good and bad together, and taking on the 
outer life of a European in its place, also good and bad 
together. If they could keep the many excellent features 
of their own culture and civilisation, and profit only by 
adopting a few good ideas from the culture and civilisation 
of others, they might make real progess instead of 
progressing, as so often happens, backwards. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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REVIEWS 



LLOYD GARRISON* 

'* I am aware that many object to the severity of my language ; but 
is there not cause for severity ? I will be as harsh as truth and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do not wish to speak, 
or think, or write with moderation. No ! no ! Tell a man whose 
house is on fire to give a moderate alarm ; tell him to moderately 
rescue his wife from the hands of the ravisher ; tell the mother to 
gradually extricate her babe from the fire into which it has fallen ; but 
urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the present I am in 
earnest ; I will not equivocate ; I will not excuse ; I will not retreat 
a single inch, and / wt7/ be heard. The apathy of the people is enough 
to make every statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten the resur- 
rection of the dead." — The Liberator^ January i, 1831. 

'* I AM in earnest . . • and I will be heard." In this stirring 
sentence, from the first number of the famous Liberator, 
the great Abolitionist aptly summed up his own character. 
Rarely has an unlearned single-minded youth expressed 
in such burning words — words to be shortly converted 
into courageous acts — his determination to wrestle with 
a whole nation in the cause of humanity and justice to 
the slave. Well might S. May, a Unitarian minister in 
Boston, listening to one of his first addresses on slavery, 
exclaim: ''This is a providential man; he is a prophet; 
he will shake our nation to its centre, but he will shake 
slavery out of it." 

William Lloyd Garrison was twenty-six when he com- 

* *' Garrison, the Non-Resistant,'* by Ernest Crosby. London : 
A. C. Fifield, 44, Fleet Street, E.G. is. 6d. net. 
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menced the Liberator. In the memoir of Garrison just 
issued by Mr. Ernest Crosby, entitled " Garrison the Non- 
Resistant/' we are given a graphic account of the steps 
which led up to its founding. It is a story well worth 
repeating — one, for courage and audacity, far more in- 
spiring than the military deeds of heroism impressed on 
our school-children. It was, after a varied experience for 
several years in running anti-slavery papers that Garrison 
went to Baltimore in 1829 to join Lundy, the sturdy 
Quaker apostle of Abolition, in editing the " Genius of 
Universal Emancipation.*' In Baltimore he saw the 
wretched slaves bred, sold, and shipped to the New 
Orleans market, heard the whip and the ** shrieks of 
anguish of the victims." It was here that he suffered 
seven weeks' imprisonment for libel, having denounced a 
fellow-townsman by name for his share in the shipping of 
slaves to the South. Up to this point Garrison and Lundy 
had worked in partnership, if on different lines. Lundy's 
line was that of gradual emancipation, a method quite 
unsuited to Garrison's fiery temperament. Indeed, in 
running the "Genius of Universal Emancipation" they 
had agreed to a compromise, expressed by Friend Lundy 
thus : *' Thee will sign thy articles and I will sign mine." 
But such a partnership could not last, and after Garrison's 
imprisonment the two men determined, in all friendliness, 
each to go his own way. Garrison left Baltimore, and 
proceeding to Boston, started a paper of his own. Thus 
the Liberator came into existence. Here, too, he began 
lecturing on slavery, and, ardent Christian though he was, 
he could not find a single Christian Church that would 
lend him a hall for the purpose, the only Society that re- 
sponded to his appeal being " a certain society of infidels." 
The Liberator's motto was in keeping with its humane 
teaching : " Our country is the world, our countrymen 
are mankind," and its novel character was its emphatic 
demand for ** immediate and unconditional emancipation." 
As usual in such cases, it was the strong line that had 
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effect. ♦"Gradualism" everybody listened to, everybody 
was willing to give a qualified support to, and nobody 
moved a finger for. But Garrison's trumpet-call imme- 
diately raised the storm he desired — "/ will be heard T 
The slave power was lashed by his merciless denunciation 
to a white heat of fury. Highway robbers, murderers, 
and man-stealers were the words with which he branded 
the slave-traders, and his supporters were no less strong, 
both in words and actions. One good man, Parker Pills- 
bury, the author of " Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles," 
and himself a great Abolitionist in his day, excommunicated 
the whole Congregational Church at Heniker, of which he 
was a member, because of its support of slavery. 

The rage of the slave power against Garrison's effort 
knew no bounds. The legislature of Georgia went to the 
length of offering a reward of 5,000 dollars for his capture, 
and the postal officials throughout the slave states were 
instructed, in defiance of the postal laws, to rob the mails 
of all pamphlets and circulars reflecting on slavery. In 
1835 the Boston mob, foiled in its attempt to tar and 
feather the English Abolitionist, George Thompson, turned 
its cry savagely to Garrison : " Garrison ! Garrison ! We 
must have Garrison ! Out with him ! Lynch him !" 
And but for two strong friends who seized him as he was 
dragged down the stairs by a rope, and who fought their 
way with him between them to the mayor's office, where 
the timid mayor could think of no better way of protecting 
him than by committing him to gaol as a disturber of the 
peace, the famous apostle of freedom would have been 
torn to pieces by the rioters. 

The remainder of Mr. Crosby's little book is mainly 
occupied with the doctrine of non-resistance and Garrison's 
application of it. Whilst we are glad to have a clear pre- 
sentation of Mr. Crosby's view of this question, we could 
have wished he had given us more of Garrison's own views 
as expressed in his writings. We should have been glad 
to know his attitude towards those who were not prepared 

^ 
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to abide fully by the non-resistant doctrine in regard to 
slavery. We are told, for example, of his patting a young 
friend on the back, who had obtained a commission in the 
Federal Army, and wishing him God-speed, which Mr. 
Crosby excuses by the rather lame remark that this was 
"very natural, very human." However, Mr. Crosby leaves 
us in no doubt as to his own view — a very reasonable one on 
the whole. He sets before us in a full manner the value of the 
non-resistant principle and the absurdity of physical force 
in the long run, but he concludes that ** In the last analysis 
the secret of sane living is to go on compromising while 
shouting, * No compromise !' " This for most is not alone 
the only possible line to take, it is also a perfectly reason- 
able one. The ideal life for which we struggle is in process 
of evolution. What a man needs to look to in an ethical 
sense is the possession of a right tendency of mind. If he 
imagines he can immediately live his ideal in this or that 
direction, he usually ends by seeing some particular evil 
out of all proportion to the rest of life — ^he becomes, in 
short, a fanatic. Was not this perhaps realised by Gar- 
rison in regard to his young military friend? He must 
have been conscious of the fact that the mass of the 
American people were not in the least ready to substitute 
moral for physical force in dealing with the monster of 
slavery, that the ideals of the very best took them no 
further than Ward Beecher when he said, "You might 
just as well read the Bible to buffaloes as to those fellows 
who follow Atchison and Stringfellow." 

There are some serious omissions in this otherwise most 
interesting book. If Mr. Crosby had confined himself 
entirely to Garrison as non-resistant we could have under- 
stood them, but since he gives us a chapter on " Garrison 
and the Labour Question," is it fair to omit in any frank 
account of the man his keen and persistent endeavours 
on behalf of the freedom of women, his opposition to 
capital punishment, and his constant interest in psychic 
phenomena ? 
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There is no doubt that in the course of his mission 
Garrison completely changed his religious standpoint. 
Garrison, the New England Puritan, Garrison, the orthodox 
evangelical, became Garrison, the free-thinking Christian 
and the student of psychic phenomena. That this change 
deeply affected the root ideas of his work is undoubted. 
Mr. Crosby gives us no great indication of it even in 
regard to the question of non-resistance. 

There is another matter, however, in regard to which 
Mr. Crosby deserves the thanks of all workers in the 
humane cause, and that is the very able manner in which 
he assails the class of critics who ascribe every movement 
of reform to economic causes only, the people who formulate 
** the economic interpretation of history." " The real con* 
flict," says A. M. Simons, writing on the Civil War in the 
International Socialist Review of Chicago in 1903, "was 
between the capital that hired free labour and the capital 
that owned slave labour." Such a doctrine is tantamount 
to saying that in this and other struggles the idealists and 
the apostles of humanity were and are foolish creatures 
wasting their time. Economic pressure will, in fact, 
solve every problem, and solve it in a certain direction 
whether we like it or no. It is not moral and humane 
growth but economic pressure that is at the root of all 
reform. It is not a constant stirring of the dry bones 
with the breath of life, a movement in the soul of the 
people that advances humanity, but a dull ache in the 
abdominal regions over which man, poor creature, has 
no control. The psychological moment of movement 
comes, and — the tail wags the dog I Perhaps this 
wanders into the region of free-will and determinism and 
had best not be here pursued; but Mr. Crosby's out- 
burst is at least refreshing, and he duly points the moral 
in Garrison's life. 

Readers of this little book will be led to further study 
the man, if they have not already done so. The fiery soul, 
the ardent humanitarian, the wielder of the fiercest in- 
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vective and the sternest denunciation, the tenderest of 

men, patient and of unbounded courage — ^few apostles of 

our day have done greater deeds than William Lloyd 

Garrison. 

Carl Heath. 



SIR HENRY HAWKINS* 

A review of this work may appear belated, but it comes 
opportunely in connection with the Home Secretary's 
letter to the clerks of Petty Sessions throughout the 
kingdom (why not to the magistrates?) with regard to the 
liberation of accused persons on bail pending trial ; for it 
is to Lord Brampton's strong comments on this subject 
in these Reminiscences that we think this letter ought to 
be ascribed. 

Lord Brampton's story is one not unusual with regard 
to successful men at the bar, and we may perhaps refer to 
the story of two other legal peers — Lord St. Leonards 
and Lord Russell of Killowen. Starting without fortune, 
without interest, and without any very high education, 
they made their way to the very highest rank partly by 
talent, but still more by industry and conscientious atten- 
tion to every case entrusted to them however difficult it 
may have appeared. Good health and much natural 
energy is essential to this kind of success, and it probably 
depends more or less on fortune also ; for men have gone 
down in the struggle who seemed to a large extent to pos- 
sess the same qualities as those who succeeded. But such 
a success as Lord Brampton's will induce many young 
men to follow his example, and they will be the better for 
doing so even if they do not attain the same eminence. 
Personal ambition was perhaps a more prominent trait in 
his character than we should have desired, but he never 

* " The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron Brampton." 
Edited by Richard Harris, K.C. London : Edward Arnold. 
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allowed it to interfere with his sense of duty. He records, 
indeed, with delight how he procured the acquittal of more 
than one guilty man. But in this we see nothing to blame. 
It is the duty of the prisoner's counsel to endeavour to 
procure an acquittal by all fair and honourable means, 
and the public would not be satisfied that the trial was 
a fair one unless he did his best. The position of an 
advocate is quite different from that of a judge ; for which 
reason we always regret seeing a judge becoming an 
advocate, as we think Lord Brampton sometimes did. 
The advocate is bound to do his best to effect the object 
for which he is employed ; but we think the object of the 
Crown counsel ought not to be to bring about a conviction, 
but to do justice as far as it is in his power to do it. A 
Crown counsel seeking to obtain a conviction by all admis- 
sible methods will only be tolerable when an equally 
competent and well-instructed counsel is employed by 
the State to make the strongest possible case for the 
prisoner. A judge acting as a second Crown counsel is, 
however, still more objectionable. 

Much of the volumes before us will be found instructive 
and amusing, though the humour or witticism of Lord 
Brampton does not strike us as of the highest order. He 
was always a good-natured man, and we do not think he 
would have rejoiced at convicting an innocent man by an 
effort of legal skill at any period of his life. We have 
no fault to find with his conduct as a barrister. His fees 
were often very high, but he gave value for them, and we 
think many barristers might derive useful hints from this 
work, especially as regards cross-examination. Certainly 
if jurors were intelligent men the system of browbeating 
and puzzling a witness and driving him into apparent 
contradictions would only damage the cause of the counsel 
who resorted to it. The main object of cross-examination 
should be to elicit something that the witness (or rather, 
the counsel who examined him in chieO has been keeping 
back. Lord Brampton was an adept at drawing concealed 
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facts out of a witness, and sometimes when they were 
drawn out there was an end of the case. But he knew 
that bullying and browbeating a witness and trying to 
puzzle him was not the way to effect this. If a witness 
is telling lies, the fact will usually be elicited by a skilful 
but quietly-conducted cross-examination — which seems to 
have been Lord Brampton's forte — but a nervous witness 
who is telling the truth is most likely to be frightened into 
contradictions (or apparent contradictions) by a legal bully. 
Our author sometimes goes out of his way to have a sneer 
at the humanitarians, and he attended not only horse- 
races but prize-fights, and had friends among the fighting 
men as well as among the racing men. But his good- 
nature and his experience — for he was one of those who 
profit by experience, which is a rarer accomplishment than 
many people think — led him to decidedly humanitarian 
conclusions. He was a Balaam who if he came to curse 
the humanitarians blessed them instead. 

The fact appears to be that, like some other judges. Lord 
Brampton had been too long an advocate to divest himself 
of that character when he became a judge, and he drew 
on himself the censure of some humanitarians by charging 
strongly against the prisoner in more than one instance. 
His first murder trial, as he states, was the once-famous 
Penge case. In that case all four prisoners were convicted 
of murder and sentenced to death. But one of them — 
Alice Rhodes — received a free pardon after a very short 
time, without, so far as we know, any new evidence. The 
ground of the pardon was, we believe, simply that the 
evidence was insufficient to justify a conviction ; and if the 
judge had pointed out this to the jury, Alice Rhodes would 
no doubt have been acquitted. With regard to the other 
three prisoners, if they deliberately murdered Mrs. Staunton 
by (as the prosecutors alleged) starving her to death, we 
fail to see that any extenuating circumstances (such as the 
judge refers to) existed in their case ; while if she died of 
consumption, and was merely neglected and ill-treated in 
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a manner that hastened her death, manslaughter would 
have been the extreme verdict justified by the evidence. 

We pass from this to the last murder trial at which 
Lord Brampton presided, that of Horsford for the murder 
of Mrs. Holmes at St. Neots. We have little doubt that 
Horsford was guilty, but we think the judge assumed too 
much of the character of an advocate in trying him. 
Horsford had written a letter to Mrs. Holmes (assuming 
the handwriting to have been clearly proved), saying that 
he would call to see her on the following Friday. She 
died on a Friday night, and there seemed to be no doubt 
that her death was caused by poison — ^which she took after 
retiring to bed. Poison was found in the house with an 
inscription, " One dose. Take as told," alleged to be in 
the handwriting of Horsford. There was no other evidence 
that Horsford visited her on the Friday that she died. 
Even if the letter meant that Friday, which is very doubtful, 
something might have occurred to prevent the visit, and in 
the absence of any evidence that it took place, it should 
not have been assumed. But the judge relied on the words 
" take as told " as implying the visit. To us it seems to 
imply the very opposite. If he had gone to Mrs. Holmes's 
that day and told her how to take a powder that he knew 
to be poison, could he have done an)rthing more foolish — 
more calculated to make evidence against himself — than 
to write on it "take as told**? What I think would 
naturally occur to an impartial person is that the writer 
had previously mentioned this powder to Mrs. Holmes 
and told her how to take it, and wrote "take as told" 
on it because he was sending it by the hands of a third 
person. A second parcel of poison was inscribed " Take 
in a little water. It is quite harmless. Will call in a day 
or two." Is it reasonable to think that he handed this 
parcel personally to Mrs. Holmes instead of sending it 
by a different hand? Apart from the visit the question 
became one of handwriting. The judge relied on the fact 
that Horsford did not prove any alibi for this Friday. 
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Why ^icnld be prove an aiibi ? Naixxiy soppcBed dtat 
be actually administered the poison or that she took it in 
bis presence. If be visted her on that day it wonld not 
prove bis guilt, nor if be did not vist bar woold it prove 
his innocence. The supposed viat was a mere cxrcom- 
stance, and not, perhaps, a voy important one, but tfae 
evidence of it ^rikes as as otteriy inadefprate- The judge 
seems also to have laid stxes on the fact that Horsfijrd 
did not suggest that anyone else bad givoi Mis. Holmes 
tfae poison. Sorely be nm^ have known that nothing 
injures a prison^s cause more than to suggest dtat 
another person (named) had committed the mni^^, when 
tfae suggestion nmst appear to re^ on very slight groonds. 
The judge himself would probably have represented it as 
an attempt on the part of a guilty man to throw the blame 
on one who was innocent. It is not £br the prsoner to 
find out the real criminal and bring him to justice. Prob- 
ably he could never do so. It is fisr the Crown to 
home guilt to the prisoner by excluding evoyone 
a remark specially applicable to circumstantial evidence. 

We are surprised to find Lord Brampton concurring in 
the ridiculous charge against humanitarians that they 
sympathise with the murderer, not with his victim. In 
the first place, the humanitarian objection usually is that 
there is no conclusive evidence that the man was in fact 
the murderer. In the second place, we presume that his 
lordship does not adopt the old pagan idea that the manes 
of the murdered man roam about demanding the blood 
of the murderer, and cannot be appeased until that blood 
is shed« How, then, does the humanitarian show any 
want of sympathy with the murdered man in trying to 
spare the life of the murderer ? We have no practical 
mode of showng our sympathy with the victim ; and it is 
not fair to charge us with sympathising with the offender 
because we seek to moderate a penalty which we regard 
as excessive. 

This remark leads us to consider Lord Brampton's 
views as to the object of punishment, which are to be 
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found in his chapter on " Sentences/' which we commend 
to the attention of judges and magistrates. The great 
object of punishment, he states, should be that of deterring 
the prisoner from repeating his offence. He underrates, 
we think, its importance as a means of deterring others 
from committing similar offences, but we agree with his 
conclusion that ** vengeance, or the infliction of unnecessary 
pain, especially for the sake of others, should never form 
part of a criminal sentence." Read in connection with 
the previous statement, the result is that the object of 
punishment should be to deter the offender from repeating 
the offence without inflicting any more pain on him than 
is necessary for that purpose. This is the theory of the 
humanitarians. But when he goes on to tell us that he is 
strongly averse to abolishing the death-penalty in cases of 
deliberate murder, he seems to us to have forgotten his 
own principle. How is it shown that nothing but the 
death-penalty will deter the murderer from repeating his 
offence ? or does Lord Brampton advocate the hanging of 
a man whom he believes will never commit murder again 
in order to show his sympathy with the murdered man ? 
Does not " vengeance " ** form a part " of the sentence of 
which he approves in cases of deliberate murder ? 

There is, however, another kind of sentence with which 
Lord Brampton deals specially, and on it his sentiments 
are strongly humanitarian — we mean whipping. This ex- 
perienced and intelligent judge is opposed not merely to 
the whipping of adults but to the whipping of boys. " I 
entirely disapprove," he writes, " except in cases of grave 
necessity, of whipping children. . . . Under no circum- 
stances would I allow whipping to be administered by a 
constable or a warder. The effect of a judicial whipping 
by an officer of justice lasts throughout a lifetime, for the 
memory of it can never be wholly effaced; and being 
known by ill-natured or thoughtless persons, it may be 
most cruelly used " — of which he gives an example. He 
had already noticed that the infliction of the punishment 
is degrading to the official who inflicts it, and it seems to 
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us specially degrading and bnitalising when the person to 
be whipped is a wretched, half-starved little boy, who is 
much more in want of a meal than a whipping. ** I dis- 
approve," writes our author, " of making a young boy a 
recipient of a judicial whipping if it can be avoided, or of 
asking the father to act as a minister of the law, the legality of 
which proceeding I seriously doubt.'* We hope the Home 
Secretary (or the Lord Chancellor) will write a letter to 
certain well-known magistrates based on this last para- 
graph. Even if their procedure be in accordance with the 
letter of the law, it is in open violation of the spirit of it. 

We have already referred to Lord Brampton's views 
on the admission of accused persons to bail. They are 
decidedly humanitarian, and admirably expressed. The 
detention of these persons in prison for months preceding 
trial is, as he says, a great injustice ; and it often happens 
that, when placed in the dock for trial, the prisoner has been 
already quite sufficiently punished on the assumption of his 
guilt. In the meantime he has been unable to do anything 
to maintain his wife and family, and is supported in prison 
at the expense of the ratepayers. " Innocent ratepayers 
are made to pay for an innocent man's incarceration." 
(This description very often fits a case of imprisonment 
for debt also, but with this subject Lord Brampton does 
not deal.) Space would fail us to examine all the matters 
touched on in the course of these volumes; but humanitarians 
will be specially interested in chapters Ixxx.-lxxxii. And 
we think a perusal of the entire volume will go far to con- 
vince the reader that criminal trials are not so faultless as 
some people think, and that the element of advocacy, and 
even of chance, enters largely into their results. The 
tribunals, as described by Lord Brampton, can hardly be 
trusted without an efficient Court of Criminal Appeal ; 
and even with such a court we entirely dissent from his 
proposal to extend the jurisdiction of the magistrates — 
unless we reform the magistracy at the same time. 

Lex. 
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The Humanitarian League is a Society of thinkers and workers, 
irrespective of class or creed, who have united for the sole purpose of 
humanising, as far as is possible, the conditions of modern life. " It is 
proposed," so ran the preliminary circular of i8gi, "under the title of 
the Humanitarian I.^agiie, to form an association for the advocacy 
of humane principles on a consistent and rational basis. The object 
of the League will be to assert and apply these humanitarian doc-. 
trines by the issue of tracts, by personal influence, by lectures, by 
letters addressed to newspapers, and whatever other means may be 
suggested. However small a beginning is now made, it is believed 
that much good will be done by the mere placing on record a syste- 
matic protest against the numerous barbarisms of civilisation — the 
cruelties inflicted by men on men, and the not less atrocious ill- 
treatment of the lower iinimals." 

It will be seen that what was primarily intended was a consistent, 
intellectual, well-reasoned protest against all forms of cruelty, not 
against this or that cruel practice in particular. !t was our object 
to show that Humanitarianism is not merely a kindly sentiment, a 
product of the heart rather than of the head, but an integral portion 
of any intelligible system of ethics or social science. The Humani- 
tarian League is not, as it is sometimes represented to be, a society 
for "kindness to animals," nor have we ever proposed, even if we 
had the means, to undertake the detailed investigation of particular 
cases of cruelty. The League is not a prosecuting Society. Its 
business is not to secure the enforcement of the existing laws (for 
, wc contend, is the duty of the police, rather than of any privMC 
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body), but to edticate public opinion, and so pav« the way for further 
and more advanced legislation. 

In order to lighten the work of the Central Committee, and 
secure the co-operation of those who are in sympathy with some 
particular branch of the work, five special departments have been 
formed — viz., (i) Criminal Law and Prison Reform; (2) Sports; 
(3) Humane Diet and Dress ; {4) Indian Reforms ; (5) Children's 
Department. Each of these Departments issues literature of its own, 
in addition to the pamphlets and volumes published by the Central 
"ommittee. The Humanitarian, the journal of the League, con- 
tains a monthly record of the work done by the League and its 
Departments. 

Among those who have associated themselves with one or 
nother branch of the League s work, are the following : — Dr. W. E. A. 

iXON ; The Rev. Canon Barnett ; Rev. G. C. Bell, of Marlborough 
College : Mr. Henky Bkoadhurst: Mr. Herbert Bukrows; 
Mrs. MoNA Caird; Mr. Kdwaru Carpenter; The Kev. John 
I i.iKFoRD, D.D. ; Lord Coleridge, K.C. ; Mr. John Dillon, M.P.; 

■ Ir. J. Passmure Edwards; Mr, A. E. Fletcher; Mr. G. \V. 
,-oote; Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P. ; Mr. Frederic Harrison; 

Ihe Bishop of Hereford ; The Rev. J. Page Hopps ; The Very 
Kev. G. W. KiTCHiN, Dean of Durham ; Mr. Justin McCarthy ; 
Mr. H. W. Massingham ; The Right Hon. Sir C. Mathew ; 
Hishop Mitchinson ; The Rev. Dr. Morrison; " Ouida " ; Mr. 
E, H. PrcKERSGiLL, M.P. J Mr. John M, Robertson, M.P. ; Mr. 
G. Bernard Sh.\w ; Mr. William Tebb ; Count Leo Tolstoy; 
Dr. Alkked R. Wallace; Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 

The condition of membership of the Humanitarian Le^ue la the 
acceptance of the general principle set forth in the Manjfeeto, 
copies of which, with forms for enlistment, may be obtained from 
the office. The minimum annual subscription, entitling the sub- 
scriber to receive THE Humanitarian monthly, is 2s. 6d. 
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THE QUESTION OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 

The legal history of the last hundred years is a chronicle 
of continuous law reform. Throughout the legal system 
great changes have been made. The precedent-ridden 
Court of Chancery, the technical and dilatory Courts of 
Common Law, the cruel and debasing administration of 
criminal justice, have all come in for their share of reform. 
The machinery has been made less complex, many restric- 
tions on the discovery of truth have been removed, and 
there has been a steady and sustained attempt to infuse 
some human feeling into the administration of the harsh 
letter of the law. 

In criminal procedure the trend has been towards the 
attainment of that real justice which has been defined as 
" the constant and unswerving desire to render every 
man his due." To this end many of the rules of evidence 
have been altered, many justice-thwarting technicalities 
have been removed, and it is upon the ground that the 
interests of justice require it that the claim for a Court of 
Criminal Appeal is made. 

If it can be shown that, in the interests of justice, such 
a court should be established; if at present there is no 
adequate protection for the liberties, and even the lives, 
of innocent men, no other consideration should delay or 
prevent the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 

VOL. VIII. I A 
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Perhaps it will be well, in the first place, to draw 
attention to the present systems of appeal in civil and 
criminal cases. Every wrongful act of which the law 
takes notice may be regarded as an offence against either 
the civil or the criminal law — that is to say, the individual 
against whom the wrong is done may bring an action for 
damages in the civil courts, or, if the wrong is one which 
is considered to affect public rights and liberties, the 
offender may be liable to punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment upon criminal proceedings. 

Take, for example, the owner of a patent, who finds 
that some unauthorized person is reaping a profit from 
the invention to which he is entitled. The proper remedy 
is to bring an action in the civil courts for damages and 
for an injunction restraining the unlawful use of the in- 
vention. That is a civil action. 

On the other hand, you may be quietly enjoying your 
well-earned rest when, in the dead of the night, the house 
is entered and burglary committed. In this case the 
wrongful act is one which is considered to affect not only 
your own rights and liberties, but the rights and liberties 
of the public at large. You therefore do not sue your 
burglar in the civil courts, but he is handed over to the 
criminal law, in order that he may be dealt with in a 
manner which will tend to prevent a repetition of his 
offence. It will be seen that, while in the former case 
pecuniary compensation would probably be quite suffi- 
cient, in the latter the criminal has, in some measure, 
lessened the security of your neighbours, and unless 
prompt and effective measures are taken, no one knows 
whose house may be next rifled, and hundreds of persons 
may be disturbed for fear they may have their rights in- 
vaded and their homes upset. 

It is necessary to clearly point out this distinction, 
because it is of the utmost importance in considering the 
question of appeal. 

If the action is brought in a civil court there is full 
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liberty of appeal to higher tribunals, and every facility for 
doing complete justice to all parties- 
It was said in a celebrated case that "It is the glory 
and happiness of our excellent Constitution that, to prevent 
any injustice, no man is to be concluded by the first judg- 
ment, but that, if he apprehends himself to be aggrieved, 
he has another court to which he can resort for relief; for 
this purpose the law furnishes him with appeals, with 
writs of error and false judgment." But from the decision 
of the criminal courts there is, strictly speaking, no appeal 
at all; the only things in the nature of appeals there 
possible are (i) the limited power to state a case for the 
opinion of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, and (2) 
petition to the Home Secretary. 

Perhaps this will make plain the very great difference 
which exists as to a person's right of appeal in civil and 
in criminal cases ; but one of the most curious and un- 
reasonable situations arises when proceedings may be 
taken in either the civil or criminal courts for precisely 
the same offence. For instance, a doctor may be sued 
in the civil courts for damages for negligence, or he may 
be criminally indicted for the same offence. A company 
promoter who has issued and obtained money by a fraudu- 
lent prospectus may be sued in the civil courts for money 
had and received, or criminal proceedings may be instituted 
against him in respect of the fraud of which he has been 
guilty. 

Thus for precisely the same offence action may be 
taken civilly or criminally, and while in the civil courts 
there is full right of appeal, in the criminal courts the 
first decision is conclusive. This is not because the 
ancient framers of our law had any reason for this dis- 
tinction; the reason is purely historical. The difference 
arises from the way in which the various courts have 
grown and extended their jurisdiction, applying their 

Barious methods of procedure to similar sets of facts. 
fntil the last few years a defendant in a criminal case 
_ A 2 
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was unable to give any evidence at all, while if sued in 
the civil courts for precisely the same offence, he was as fully 
entitled to be sworn and give his version of the matter 
as any witness who might be called. Years of agitation 
were required to effect this beneficial alteration in the 
law ; all the forces which seem naturally to array them- 
selves in favour of any time-honoured abuse struggled 
and struggled hard to keep the mouth of the prisoner 
for ever closed. 

England is the only Western nation which has no right 
of criminal appeal, and as the forces of legal conservatism 
were at length unable to resist the movement for reform 
with regard to criminal evidence, so it is to be hoped 
they will be ineffective to longer delay that much-needed 
reform — the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 

The power to state a case is one which is rarely used 
in practice, and does not lend itself in any way to a 
discussion of the merits of the case in the superior court. 
It was for hundreds of years the practice for judges in 
criminal cases, when confronted with any novel or difficult 
point as to the admission or rejection of evidence, or the 
validity of any technical objection taken by counsel for 
the prisoner, to reserve judgment until they had had an 
opportunity of consulting with their brother-judges on 
the point, and about the year 1830 this practice was 
legalized by an Act of Parliament, calling the body of 
judges thus assembled the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
and laying down the procedure to be adopted. Such an 
appeal can only be had when the question is a point of 
law, and when the judge feels a substantial doubt in his 
mind and is willing to state a case. There is absolutely 
no power to appeal on the merits, and no power to appeal 
at all unless the judge is willing to go to the trouble of 
drawing up a statement of the case for the opinion of the 
superior court. 

The other method of appeal (so called) is by petition 
to the Home Secretary. The King, by virtue of the royal 
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prerogative of mercy, has the power of granting pardon 
to all offenders, and this power he exercises on the advice 
of the Home Secretary for the time being. The Home 
Office emphatically disclaims being a court of appeal or 
being a judicial tribunal in any sense of the word. It has 
no power — the King himself has no power — to declare 
that a prisoner has been wrongly convicted. All that the 
Home Secretary can do is to decide whether the prisoner 
ought to be granted a free pardon for an offence he has 
not committed, or to be left to languish in prison, 

The Home Office is invoked by the petition of the 
prisoner, setting out the facts of his case and the grounds 
on which be asks for a review of his sentence. The 
petition goes to the Home Office, and is pigeon-holed. 

In the course of six or eight weeks an official letter, 
couched in official phraseology and marked "On His 
Majesty's Service," is sent to the person forwarding the 
petition, stating that the writer is "directed by the Secretary 
of State to acknowledge the receipt of your petition, and 
to inform you that the same will receive his consideration." 

Perhaps when the prisoner hears of this letter he thinks 
le desperate attempt is being made to tear the bandages 
from the eyes of Justice, to investigate his case and see 
that right is dealt out to him. 

But he need have much more patience yet, for his 
petition is still lying in the dusty pigeon-hole, and probably 
will lie there for some time to come. 

At length — assuming that it is one of the cases that 
is really gone into — the petition is pulled out of its hiding- 
place, and one of the clerks looks through it and endorses 
a brief memorandum or minute of the case on the back. 
If he thinks there is nothing in the case, or does not 
appreciate the point in question, or simply does not think 
about the matter at all, the poor prisoner is doomed. 

His only faint chance of success is that he may have 
worded his appeal so as to impress his views with such 
force and earnestness that the official mind may be 
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influenced, and think that there may be something in 
the case after all. If this result is attained, a private 
inquiry is held, to which the prisoner is not a party, and 
as to which he has no information during its progress 
or after its conclusion, save that the result, which is 
almost always in the negative, is duly communicated to 
him. There are no published figures as to the number 
of inquiries held by the Home Office every year, but there 
is reason to believe that very few of the petitions sent 
in ever reach this stage. It is much less trouble for 
the officials to write and say that " The Secretary of State 
directs me to inform you that he has carefully considered 
your petition, and regrets that he cannot advise that the 
matter be re-opened." 

In this inquiry anyone who is opposed to the prisoner 
can privately seek to influence the official mind. As to 
what that influence is the prisoner has no knowledge. 
Statements are made against him of which he is entirely 
ignorant. He is given, being ignorant, no opportunity of 
refuting them in any way. Nay, more, they are privately 
retained at the Home Office, and to his dying day the 
poor prisoner knows nothing of them or their effect. At 
the Home Office they are privately noted and preserved. 
Persons make, unknown to the prisoner, private reports 
and inquiries, which neither he nor his advisers know of 
or are allowed to criticise. The wonder, therefore, is not 
that so many people are condemned unheard, but that 
even one is occasionlly released. 

That this is no exaggeration may be seen in the report of 
the Beck Committee in 1904. The Committee regretted 
that the action of the Home Office was defective in 
dealing with the case in 1898. The officials misled Sir 
Forrest Fulton with regard to the distinctive marks of 
Beck and Smith, and also failed to place before him the 
whole of the information as to the identity of the hand- 
writing in the incriminating documents of 1896 and 1897. 
As the result the recorder failed to apprehend points 
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specifically brought before him. This mistake by the 
Home Office led to Mr. Beck's continued detention in prison, 
and indirectly led to his re-arrest and conviction in 1904. 
They said : 

"The short fact is that if there had been anyone in 
the Home Office in the chain of subordination up to 
the Permanent Under-Secretary whose legal training had 
enabled him to convey in a minute the real nature of 
the miscarriage, the attention of that official must have 
been attracted to the case in such a manner as to compel 
intervention, 

" Though mistaken identity was the root of all Mr. Beck's 
misfortunes, though it had never occurred to anyone con- 
cerned in the prosecution that he was any other person 
than Smith, yet when it had been conclusively proved to 
the Home Office in 1898, as the result of their inquiries 
addressed to the prison authorities that Mr. Beck was not 
Mr. Smith, he was, nevertheless, allowed to serve out his 
term, and no answer was given to his petition, except that 
he was accorded a new number, and the mark indicating 
a previous conviction was withdrawn. And, to add one 
new element to this extraordinary history, the fact thus 
discovered by the Home Office was never communicated 
by them to the Public Prosecutor or the police — an 
omission which seriously affected their action on the 
^Kcond arrest and trial." 



^ft As far as the Home Office is concerned, the report ts 
^n appalling one. Great authorities are entrusted by the 
country with immense, and perhaps excessive, powers of 
punishing wrong-doers. They are supposed to form parts 
of a great machine for the protection of the innocent, and 
in that security persons go about their business ; but the 
Committee, both in their findings and in their evidence, 
e.\posed defects in our criminal system which are still 
uncorrected, and must seriously prejudice the fair repute 
of British justice. 

It was shown that the system for handling and dealing 
Kith these matters was at fault. In truth, there was no 
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real S3rstem. There was no one whose business it was to 
make sure that convictions suspected of being possibly 
mistaken should be inquired into and cleared up, and there 
was no person competent to investigate such questions 
charged with the investigation. 

The revision of criminal sentences should be conducted 
in a manner that will merit full confidence. The Home 
Office may have to deal with thousands of tedious and 
foolish appeals by prisoners, but that should never be 
made an excuse for treating all with carelessness or 
indifference. Rightly or wrongly, it falls to the duty of 
the Home Office to receive petitions from prisoners, and 
if the existing safeguards against the condemnation of 
innocent persons have broken down, some method of 
appeal should be found. 

It is terrible enough that human beings should be sub- 
jected to such conditions of life as exist in State prisons, 
but it is even more terrible to realise, as one must realise 
from a consideration of the facts of several recent cases, 
that there is no adequate certainty of guilt. It used to be 
claimed that every possible presumption of innocence was 
allowed to the accused, and it should become our set 
design to remedy the defects of procedure which have 
now appeared, to have some method of adequately re- 
viewing criminal cases upon their merits, to have a Court 
of Criminal Appeal. Before an accused person enters the 
dock to take his trial he knows that, however stupid the 
jury may be, whatever false inferences they may draw, or 
however wrong their verdict may be, or if the judge mis- 
directs the jury, or wrongly excludes or admits evidence, 
there is absolutely no right of appeal. How much untold 
misery of individuals and family degradation could be 
avoided if even an imperfect system of appeal existed. Is 
it not the climax of injustice that if a man is sued for 
money he can appeal, but that if he is placed in a position 
in which his liberty, life, character, family, happiness, and 
all that life holds dear, are in jeopardy, his fate often 
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snds upon circumstances beyond his control, and there 

no appeal ? 

It is sometimes difficult to picture the tremendous re- 
sponsibility which devolves upon a judge. He is often 
the arbiter of life and death. He must be clear, cool, and 
decided. The weaknesses of other men are not for him. 
He must sit out the most wearying trial, balance evidence, 
rule and determine points of the utmost complexity. He 
must be attentive to all, courteous and ready to reply to 
any doubtful questions, and this from day to day. To 
note, to sum up, and lead a jury to a decision in a long 
case, is no light work for the best of men. And can we 
wonder that at times even the best judges and the best 
juries are led to condemn the innocent for crimes they 
know nothing of ? 

There have been numerous cases recently of persons 
who have been punished on evidence which would not for 
a moment stand examination in a court of appeal, and we 
have no means of ascertaining how many more are in the 
same position. 

At present a litigant suing in a civil court for the re- 

wery of a small amount is entitled, as his right, to 
ippeal or have a new trial on the following grounds : 

1. That the verdict was against the weight of evidence. 

2. That the judge misdirected the jury. 

3. Or that evidence was wrongly admitted or rejected. 

Such appeals are allowed from verdicts and judgments 
in every court in the country except the criminal court, 
and it is suggested that a similar right of appeal should 
be extended to criminal cases. 

Of course, the method of appeal should be restricted so 
as to prevent frivolous attempts to restrain justice, but a 
prisoner should, within such reasonable restrictions, be 
able, by himself or his solicitor, to give notice of appeal. 
The grounds of appeal would, in general, be the Uiree 
Irith which practitioners are familiar in civil 
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namely, verdict against the weight of evidence, misdirec- 
tion, the improper admission or rejection of evidence. 

Many great legal authorities have urged the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal on the lines suggested. 
Out of a long list of names may be mentioned the late 
Lord Herschell, Lord Chancellor of England, and the 
late Sir William Harcourt, who, beside his experience as 
a law officer of the Crown, was also Home Secretary 
during one of the Liberal Administrations. Among living 
lawyers are Lord James of Hereford and Sir George Lewis. 

According to a Home Office return, no less than twenty- 
three Criminal Appeal Bills have been introduced since 
1844, when Mr. Fitzroy Kelly (afterwards Chief Baron 
Kelly) took the matter in hand. Sir John Holker when 
Attorney-General tried to carry a measure twice — in 1878 
and 1879 — ^and Lord James of Hereford made attempts in 
1883 and 1890. Sixty years of agitation have resulted in 
nothing, and we are precisely where we were in 1844. 

The only serious objection which has been made to the 
proposal is that criminal appeal will rather provide a 
series of loopholes through which some of the guilty may 
escape than really safeguard the lives and liberties of the 
innocent ; but perhaps those who raise this objection do 
not regard the matter from the right point of view. 

We are apt to speak of human justice as if it were a 
system — frequently a complicated and cumbrous system 
— purely designed for the detection and punishment of 
offenders at all costs — a vast machine which, though it 
may grind slowly and often grind exceeding small, will 
yet grind on, marshalling facts, arraying evidence, un- 
ravelling clues, finding a criminal for every crime ; a 
system which fails unless it avenges every wrong ; a 
system which Lord Lytton compares to a gun which 
hits the pigeon if it does not kill the crow — if it does 
not punish the guilty, always injures someone else. 

But criminal justice rightly understood is not so much 
a system for the punishment of crime as for the protection 
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and conservation of public rights and liberties. The law 
is not a code of morals. The law does not punish theft 
because theft is an act of moral turpitude, but because 
it is an infringement of a right of property which the law 
endeavours to protect. There are many things contrary 
to all systems of religion and all principles of morality 
which the law does not attempt to punish — not because 
those things are sanctioned, but because it is the policy 
of the law only to intervene when necessary to protect the 
person and property of the subject. 

It is quite natural that some thought of punishment 
or revenge may come into the mind when a man is 
sentenced for some atrocious crime, but when the law 
steps in all private feelings are postponed to public 
interests. The supreme end of human law is to protect 
the innocent, and not to punish the guilty, to prejudge 
no one, to presume the innocence of every man until 
his guilt is clear, to extend protection over all with whom 
it has to deal. The punishment of an innocent man is 
of more consequence than the escape of many guilty, 
and it is no overwhelming objection to the establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal to say — even if it be true to 
say — that the result would be that guilty men would escape 
punishment rather than innocent men have justice done 
to them. It has been well said that "God has given 
manhood but one clue to success in the achievement of 
right — utter and exact justice." 

We must do justice. We must give to every man a 
fair opportunity of establishing his innocence, and if, 
despite our efforts, the machinery of justice is occasionally 
abused, if in protecting the blameless we facilitate in 
some measure the escape of wrong-doers, we must be 
content to leave them in the hands of that Power which 
is unerring and from which there is no escape. 

J. Scott Duckers. 



ERNEST CROSBY 

The news of Ernest Crosby's death (Januarys, 1907) brought 
not only a heavy blow to the humanitarian cause, but a 
sense of personal loss to many of us, for we had learnt to 
love the man as well as the writer ; and indeed there was 
in Crosby's character, as in his writings, something 
peculiarly manly and lovable. No one in recent years 
had stood up more courageously, or, withal, more ably, 
against the brute force of what is known as " imperialism " 
— the exploitation of one race by another race, of one 
class by another class, of the lower animals by mankind. 
He was, in fact, a strong, all-round humanitarian ; but his 
idealism went together with sound practical qualities, for 
he had the experience of a man who was well versed in 
public affairs, having been a member of the New York 
Assembly, 1887 to 1889, and having held a judgeship in 
Egypt from 1889 to 1894. " He also," said one of the 
inane obituary notices, "wrote verses." He did; and, 
what is more, he wrote some verses which no other man 
could have written. 

Ernest Howard Crosby was born November 4, 1856, 
the son of a well-known and much-beloved Presbyterian 
pastor in New York, Dr. Howard Crosby, who is described 
as " a man of infinite courage, who thought right, spoke 
right, and did right," to the best of his ability. On one 
occasion, it is said. Dr. Crosby " startled the respectable 
elements of New York society with a signed paper in the 
North American Review on * The Dangerous Classes,' 

12 
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which were neither the poor nor the criminal, but the 
rich." It will be seen from this that some of Ernest 
Crosby's finest characteristics of outspokenness and 
courage were a direct inheritance. He differed mainly 
from his father — so one of his friends has written of him — 
"in the wider and clearer vision of right with which a 
later time and deeper experiences had endowed him. A 
poet of exceptional insight and powers of rhythmical 
expression, a speaker of commanding presence, with a 
rare faculty of thinking coherently upon his feet, and 
composing extemporaneously with a simple eloquence 
and in an unimpassioned manner, a prose author of direct 
and lucid style, he gave vitality to these talents by the 
nobility of his ideals and a fine courage that never fell 
below the level of his convictions."* 

In 1887 Mr. Crosby was elected as a Republican to the 
Assembly of New York State, but politics not suiting his 
temperament, he was appointed in 1889 to be a Judge of 
the International Court in Egypt, in which capacity he 
served for five years. Then his whole life was changed. 
" He has told me," says Mr. Leonard Abbott, " that quite 
suddenly, quite definitely, one day a radiant vision, an 
entirely new thought of life, came to him. He had been 
unhappy, and in great spiritual travail. The heartless and 
luxurious life around him, a growing sense of the hideous 
injustice involved in Egypt's slavery to the Powers, a 
growing disinclination to sit in judgment upon any man — 
above all, a chance book of Leo Tolstoy that had fallen 
into his hands — all these things had paved the way for a 
kind of spiritual re-birth." He resigned his judgeship in 
1894, and before returning to America paid a visit to 
Tolstoy in Russia, whence resulted a close firiendship 
which powerfully influenced his career. Through Tolstoy 
he became acquainted also with Henry George and his 
writings. On his return to America he settled at Rhine- 

♦ The Public^ January 12, 1907. 
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beck, on the Hudson River, where, though a lawyer by 
profession, he spent the greater part of his time in farming, 
with occasional visits to New York, or lecture-tours further 
afield.* 

Ernest Crosby's chief works consist of — (i) three volumes 
of poems, mostly prose-poems, entitled " Plain Talk in 
Psalm and Parable," " Swords and Plowshares," and 
" Broadcast "; (2) appreciative sketches of the personality 
and literary work of certain other writers — viz, " Tolstoy 
and his Message," " Edward Carpenter, Poet and Prophet," 
and " Garrison, the Non-Resistant "; (3) " Captain Jinks, 
Hero," a satire on the military spirit ; (4) miscellaneous 
essays, such as that on "The Meat Fetish," one of the 
very best things ever written in advocacy of a vegetarian 
diet ; " Shakespeare's Attitude towards the Working 
Classes," in which it is contended that Shakespeare was 
wholly out of sympathy with democratic sentiment, a 
view which greatly impressed Tolstoy, and drew from him 
the remark that Crosby's paper had first revealed to him 
why he had never liked Shakespeare ; or "The British in 
Egypt," a series of articles contributed to the New Age, 
and not as yet reprinted, which won the approval of such 
a well-known authority as Mr. Wilfred Blunt.t It is, 
however, of the poetical works that we wish more especially 
to speak. 

Ernest Crosby's poems are perhaps as uncompromising 
an assertion of humanitarian feeling as is to be found in 
current literature. Hitherto humanitarianism has mostly 
had to borrow its poetry from the works of writers 



* For further particulars respecting Crosby's life, the reader is 
referred to ** Some Reminiscences of Ernest Crosby," by Leonard D. 
Abbott, in Mother Earthy and to interesting articles in The Public 
(Chicago), January 12, 1907, and The New Age, by Aylmer Maude, 
January 17, 1907* 

t Ernest Crosby's works may be obtained (in part) from Mr. A. C. 
Fifield, 44, Fleet Street, London, or from the Public Publishing Co., 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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who, like Robert Buchanan, made occasional use of such 
themes; but Crosby's work is bom and bred of the 
humanitarian spirit, and he belongs avowedly to that 
literary school which, leaving the barren pursuit of " art 
for art's sake," makes Love, no less than Beauty, its 
watchword. It is not surprising, therefore, that such 
writings should find their first and ifuUest appreciation 
among humanitarian readers, and that critics of the 
academic order should be slow to recognise the qualities 
of Mr. Crosby's work. As in the case of Shelley and 
other original writers, so in the case of Crosby: the 
verdict of the "advanced thinker" — that is, the reader 
whose intelligence is quickened by sympathy with the 
purpose of the writer — proves, in the long run, to be far 
more trustworthy than that of the mere " literary man." 
Whatever the critics may say, the public is beginning to 
feel that there is a power in Crosby's writings — indeed, if 
adequate attention be paid to them, only a dullard could 
feel otherwise. 

Of his three volumes of poems, perhaps the best is 
" Swords and Plowshares." It is written from much the 
same standpoint as that of " Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable," but the humanitarian sentiments are more 
keenly expressed : the condemnation of warfare, " imperial- 
ism," sport, butchery, vivisection, and other prevalent 
cruelties, is more direct ; and there is a very marked 
advance (it seems to us) in literary workmanship and 
style. What the earlier poems apjDeared chiefly to lack 
was poignancy of expression ; the thought, right and true 
and irrefutable as it was, too seldom took wings and 
soared from philosophy into song ; the " Plain Talk " 
remained too plain in its utterance, and the " Parable " 
was unduly in excess of the " Psalm." In " Swords and 
Plowshares " this defect, in so far as it is noticeable at all, 
is noticeable in a much smaller degree ; and there are not 
a few poems in the volume which, while quite naturally 
and simply expressed, touch a very high standard of 
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artistic excellence. Take, for example, the concluding 
section of " Godward ": 

The soul of the world is abroad to-night — 

Not in yon silvery amalgam of moonbeam and ocean, nor in the pink 

heat-lightning tremulous on the horizon ; 
Not even in the embrace of yonder pair of lovers, heart beating to 

heart in the shadow of the fishing-smack drawn up on the beach. 
All that — shall I call it illusion ? Nay, but at best it is a pale 

reflection of the truth. 
I am not to be put off with symbols, for the soul of the world is itself 

abroad to-night 

I neither see nor hear nor smell nor taste nor touch it, but faintly I 

feel it powerfully stirring. 
I feel it as the blind heaving sea feels the moon bending over it. 
I feel it as the needle feels the serpentine magnetic current coiling 

itself about the earth. 
I open my arms to embrace it as the lovers embrace each other, but 

my embrace is all-inclusive. 
My heart beats to heart likewise, but it is to the heart universal, for 

the soul of the world is abroad to-night. 

Making all allowance for the prejudice that still exists 
in many quarters against the use of unrhymed poetry (the 
critics of course describe Mr. Crosby's manner as "an 
imitation of Walt Whitman's"!), one would be surprised 
if the beauty of such a poem as that which we have 
quoted were not recognised by those who are by tempera- 
ment qualified to judge. And even the most rigid sticklers 
for the old metrical forms may find here and there in 
" Swords and Plowshares " perfect gems of verse.* We 
will charitably hope that the critic (if he can be called so) 
who wrote in the Academy that "when Mr. Crosby drops 
into rhyme he is hardly more logical or inspiring" had 
overlooked the following on " Life and Death," which 
Browning might have been proud to write, and which we 
rejoice to see has been quoted far and wide in American 
and English journals : 

♦ " Swords and Plowshares " is now published by Mr. A. C. Fifield 
at 2s. 6d. net. 
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So he died for his faith. That is fine — 

More than most of us do. 
But stay, can you add to that line 

That he lived for it, too ? 

In his death he bore witness at last 

As a martyr to truth. 
Did his life do the same in the past, 

From the days of his youth ? 

It is easy to die. Men have died 

For a wish or a whim — 
From bravado or passion or pride. 

Was it harder for him ? 

But to live : every day to live out 

All the truth that he dreamt, 
While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 

And the world with contempt — 

Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 

Never turning aside ? 
Then weHl talk of the life that he led— 

Never mind how he died. 

Not less beautiful are " Love's Patriot," " The Epitaph," 
*The Best and Greatest," and other lyrics that might be 
named. What could be more charming in its way than 
" Dreamers "? 

I choose to be a dreamer — 

A dreamer whose dreams come true. 

You may choose to fight if you like — 

To skirmish and strike — 

To worry and toil and build. 

You may count the towns you have founded, the men you 

have killed. 
You may fill the world with bustle. 

And shout and scream. 
You may jostle and hustle. 
/dream. 

I can see what is hidden to you — 

The army of man 
Passing along in review — 

The fighters and workers and all, from the rear to 
the van. 

VOL. VIII. B 
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There they go with their banners and streamers^ 

The best and the worst ; 
But lo I the poor dreamers 

March first I 

So I choose to be a dreamer — 

A dreamer whose dreams come true. 

It will be a fortunate day for the world when Ernest 
Crosby's dreams come true, for they are very beautiful 
dreams — dreams of love and justice and happiness on earth 
that are as yet undreamt of by the many. His " Swords 
and Plowshares " will be a treasured volume among those 
who are working for the better time when " imperialism " 
and ''sport" and other inhumanities shall be no more; 
for very shrewd and relentless is his exposure of the shams 
and sophisms by which such tyrannies are upheld. What 
reformer, for example, confronted with the immemorial 
hypocrisy which represents the victims of oppression — 
whether men or animals — as deriving benefit therefrom, 
will not recognise the force of the following lines ? 

Oh, for the good old Roman days 

Of robbers bold and true, 
Who scorned to oil with pious phrase 

The deeds they dared to do — 

The days before degenerate thieves 

Devised the coward lie. 
Of blessings that the enslaved receives 

Whose rights their arms deny ! 

I hate the oppressor's iron rod, 

I hate his murderous ships, 
But most of all I hate, O God, 

The lie upon his lips. 

But Strong as Crosby's denunciation of wrong can be, 
the spirit which pervades and underlies and inspires his 
work throughout is essentially that of love, the love which 
" has become brother to the lowest," and includes all men 
and all sentient beings in its scope. This short poem. 
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" Love the Oppressors," is full of its author's characteristic 
quality of mingled earnestness and humour : 

Love the oppressors and tyrants ! 

Love the men of violence and the men of greed, the narrow men, and 

the stubborn laggards who hold the world back ! 
Love the scribes and Pharisees and hypocrites ! 
With love we shall dislodge them from their posts of vantage. 
They will have to love us in self-defence, for love is hell-fire to the 

unloving. 
We can mine and countermine their strongholds with love, for love 

is the dynamite of heaven. 
Love the oppressors and tyrants ! 
It is the only way to get rid of them. 

Of Crosby's prose writings we have little space to speak, 
but it must be said that the idea of " Captain Jinks," a 
satirical laudation of the modern " hero," is excellent, and 
Crosby cleverly seized and stigmatised the most vulnerable 
features in the military character — its mingled cruelty 
and sentimentality, its commercialism, its entire lack of 
humour, and, above all, its blank idiotic brainlessness. 
The defect of the book lies, we think, in its excessive 
length ; for it is dangerous to spin out a joke to the extent 
of nearly four hundred pages, and though there are not 
a few passages that have the true sting of satire, there 
are others that seem somewhat laboured and overdrawn. 
The book affects to be a biography of a " perfect soldier," 
Captain Sam Jinks, from the hour when he first plays 
with lead soldiers in his infancy to the time when, after 
being boomed as a hero by a journalistic friend, repre- 
senting the Metropolitan Daily Lyre^ he sinks into a state 
of premature childishness and decay. The leading charac- 
teristic of the perfect soldier is his abnegation of all right 
to think for himself, and his cheerful acceptance of every 
incident — shameful or otherwise — of the military profes- 
sion. 

Crosby's advocacy of the doctrine of non-resistance, 
so noticeable in many of his poems — as in the spirited 
'* Tyrant's Song " with the refrain " The man with folded 

B 2 
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arms" — is more fully elaborated in the book on Lloyd 
Garrison. He detested physical force in all its aspects, 
in the tyranny of the policeman no less than in the 
tyranny of the soldier, and his position in respect to all 
these modern problems is practically the same as that 
of Tolstoy.* Brotherhood and neighbourliness were the 
sum of his social creed. Here is a characteristic extract 
from a letter written by him in 1905 : 

I made a little tour of over a week to Canada last month, lecturing 
at Ottawa, Toronto, and Kingston, chiefly on topics relating to peace. 
By some accident I was invited to talk to the Empire Club of Toronto^ 
whose idol is Mr. Chamberlain. Somehow or other, however, I 
succeeded in making friends of them. My subject was " Next-door 
Neighbours." I am actually ashamed to go to Canada on account of our 
tariff. There, along an imaginary line, we '* hold up " all travellers and 
relieve them of an average of 60 per cent, of their goods I We spend 
millions to bridge rivers and pierce mountains, and then deliberately 
create artificial obstructions beside which the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Himalayas, and the Andes would be trivial. Along the whole Canadian 
frontier of 3,000 miles we have done what we could to shut out the 
narrow strip of habitable land in a sort of outer darkness. It is the 
utterly irredeemable bad manners of it that impresses me the most. 
People discuss protection as if it were a matter of economics. It is 
really a matter of common decency. 

Nor was it towards mankind only that Crosby felt this 
guiding sense of friendliness and goodwill, for to him 
— humanitarian and vegetarian as he was — the lower 
animals also were "neighbours and brothers." Witness 
the following message sent by him to a meeting of the 
Humanitarian League : 

♦ For the benefit of those who may imagine some connection between 
non-resistance and effeminacy, it may be stated that in personal 
appearance Crosby was in a marked degree strong and manly, even 
to bluffness, and gave the impression not of a pale idealist of the 
study, but of a hearty country-dweller. We have heard of a case 
where a correspondent whom he unexpectedly visited during his last 
stay in England spent a whole afternoon with him without discovering 
that it was M^ Mr. Crosby, of whom he had formed a different mental 
picture. 
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Two thousand years ago, in answer to ibe question "Who is my 
neighbour?" the parable of the Good .Samaritan was told, to show that 
a despised foreigner and heretic was also a brother. You may re- 
member that this philanthropic man, so much kinder than priest and 
Levitc, dressed the wounds of the highwaymen's victim, set him on 
his "beast," brought him to an inn, and took care of him. The part 
which the " beast," played in this labour of rescue has generally been 
overlooked, but if the parable were to be told anew lo-day, we should 
insist upon it, I am sure, that the "beast" was a neighbour and brother 
too, for the idea of brotherhood and neighbourhood has of late been 
quietly developing and extending its skirts. 

The fact is that we ought to be something more than men, and we 
need a term that will include all sentient beings with ourselves. I 
should be ashamed to boast of being human in the presence of some 
dogs of my acquaintance. Such epithets are too narrow. They are 
sectarian. To our deepened and widened consciousness they have 
conne to sound like mere party names and faction labels, and they are 
so fossilised that we cannot infuse into them a new and broader 
meaning. Let us drop them, then, as distinguishing terms, and the 
aloofness which they imply, and claim the more plastic and compre- 
hensive titles of " neighbours and brothers," for these names are as 
live as we are, and have the inherent capacity of growing with our 
conceptions and of embracing to the uttermost our expanding horizons. 

The modern writers by whom Crosby was most influenced 
were Leo Tolstoy, Edward Carpenter, Walt Whitman, and 
Henry George. His first volume of verse bears a dedica- 
tion to Tolstoy ("Hail, Tolstoy, bold archaic shape"), 
his last to Carpenter ("Seer beholding things divine"): 
and his indebtedness to these two thinkers, though not 
in the least impairing his own originality, is apparent 
to all who study his writings. The resemblance between 
Ernest Crosby's unrhymed poetry and that of Edward 
Carpenter, though superficial enough, has sometimes led 
to confusion, of which we had a strange instance some 
five or six years ago, when a literary friend, to whora 
we had vainly recommended Carpenter's poems, suddenly 
made the discovery that the two " E. C.'s" were, in fact, 
one and the same, and that " Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable" was a pseudonymous work by Carpenter. "I 
^owe you a confession," he wrote. " I have not been able 
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to find in Carpenter hitherto anything that substantiated 
your warm admiration for him. But now a flood of light 
is illuminating his 'Towards Democracy.'" We com- 
municated this discovery to both the poets concerned, 
and they were equally charmed by it. 

Crosby's personal life is described by his friend Leonard 
Abbott as " almost austere in its simplicity and loneli- 
ness "; he belonged entirely to no political or social school. 

** His vegetarianism was not a fad, but a deep-rooted conviction, 
which he lived out at much personal inconvenience. His hatred of 
militarism was a passion with him. . . . He lived at Rhinebeck-on- 
the-Hudson, in a palatial house, surrounded by nine hundred acres. 
The property was vested in his wife's name. I always felt that Crosby 
was a prisoner, waited upon by servants and lackeys. He had quite 
definitely turned his back on the * respectable * classes ; his sympathies 
were all with that nether world that struggles upward to the light. . . . 
No one who knew Crosby would doubt his absolute sincerity. The 
man was honest and pure to the very core. I never detected a false 
note in him, and I have seen him in all kinds of situations. There was 
not the slightest trace of egotism in his nature ; he was as humble as 
a little child. . . • With his magnetism, his magnificent presence, his 
great abilities, he could have won the highest political honours. He 
might have been Mayor, or Governor, or President. Instead, he chose 
to become an apostle of unpopular ideas, despised and rejected of 
men. And who can dare to say that he was ineffectual ?* 

In conclusion, we will say this — that if we were to seek 
among Crosby's poems for one which tersely symbolised 
his life-work, we should choose the following triplet, 
entitled " The Search " : 

No one could tell me where my Soul might be. 

I searched for God, but God eluded me. 

I sought my Brother out — and found all three. 



THE R.S.P.C.A. : A CRITICISM 

The recent changes in the management of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals marked 
a fit moment for pressing on the attention of the committee 
the urgent need of bringing the society more into accord 
with the modern humanitarian spirit. As a rule, it is 
an invidious task to suggest that reforms are required 
in the policy and methods of an old institution like the 
R.S.P.C.A. ; but when an epoch in a society's career was 
drawing to its natural close, and a reconsideration of 
policy was inevitable, there could be no just reason for 
offence if those who were not directly connected with 
the work of the society, yet were fellow-workers in the 
same cause, took the opportunity to appeal to the 
executive on a matter which concerns all true friends 
of animals alike. We greatly regret that the appeals 
thus made have proved to be wholly unsuccessful. 

A Rip Van Winkle among Societies. 

For, to come to the point at once, it is beyond doubt 
that there is a very deep dissatisfaction, among the more 
intelligent and active workers for the welfare of animals, 
at the stupor (the word is no whit too strong) into which 
the R.S.P.C.A. has of late fallen with respect to the 
advancement of the cause and the fuller recognition of 
animals' rights. Go where you will among the men and 
women who are to-day doing the most active work on 
behalf of animals, you hear the same thing said, the 
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same disappointment expressed at the &ilure of the 
wealthiest and mort powerfal sot^duliit aodtty to ioBap 
abreast of the times, and you find the same oonvictioa 
that the R.S.P.C^. has become not only uaeleaB « a 
fighting force, bat I^ its dead-wdght of iaactnitf a 
positive obstacle to progress. The wbeds of the R.S.P.CA. 
have, in fact, for many years bem in a mt ; the socie^ 
has been living on the memories of its past, fbigetfiil th^ 
it oaght rather to be laying up material for the fitture. 

It has to be remembered that roon than half a ce n tor y 
has passed since those great Acts of Emandpatiott vdiidi 
first condemned cruelty to animals in English law and 
prohibited bull and bear baiting, and that since that time 
no measure of first-class importance has beoi passed fay 
the instrumentality of the R.S.P.C.A. There has been 
a great advance in the sense of our obligatioas towards 
animals, but the chief cause of the advance must be 
sought in the humanising spirit of the age, and in that 
breaking-down of the barriers between human and non- 
human which was appr^ended by our poets and |rfiik>* 
sophers first and t^ our scientists afterwards. The wcofc 
of the R.S.P.C.A. has been chiefly in the maintenance 
and enforcement of the present law for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals ; the task of showing the utter in- 
adequacy of that law, in view of the rapid growth of 
humane sentiment, has been mostly undertaken by others. 
In a word, the R.S.P.C.A. has become a prosecuting 
organisation and little more. 



The Evils of Private Prosecuting Agencies. 
Now the position of such private prosecuting agencies 
as the R.5.P.C.A. and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children is, in our opinion, essentially 
wrong in principle, and ultimately injurious in practice 
to the very cause which the societies are intended to 
promote. It is the legitimate function of a private society 
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to work for the passing of a law ; but when once the law 
is passed, it is the duty not of any private persons, but 
of the police, to secure its proper enforcement. We do 
not mean to be pedantical in this matter, and we readily 
admit that it is better that children and animals should 
be protected by private agencies than not be protected 
at all; but we wish to point out that, in the long run, 
this system of relieving the police of their duties neces- 
sarily does more harm than good, for it practically creates 
a lower grade of laws — i.e., those which are not of sufficient 
importance to be carried out by the police themselves, 
and have, therefore, to be taken up by some private 
association — and thus lowers in public esteem the very 
class of beings whose status it is desired to raise. Already 
signs are not wanting that this view of the matter is 
beginning to be recognised on the Bench and in the 
Press. " I think it is wrong," said a judge in a recent 
case of cruelty to children, " for the police to leave cases 
like this in the hands of the officers of this society. They 
have no right to do that It should be the duty of the 
police to take up all such cases as these." And with 
regjaird to the Penruddocke case, a well-known journal 
remarked that ** it is scandalous that the conduct of the 
prosecution in such a case should be left in the hands 
of a private society supported by voluntary contributions.'* 
We would draw the attention of all lovers of animals to 
the fact that by undertaking the work of prosecution — 
i.e., the carrying out of the present law — they are greatly 
crippling their own efforts for the amelioration and 
strengthening of the law. Why fight our old battles 
over and over again, when the police could do the work 
far better and more effectively ? 

Where the R.S.P.C.A. has Failed. 

At any rate, there is urgent need for a forward depart- 
ment of the R.S.P.C.A., which shall work to improve and 
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strengthen the law, not merely to cany it out; for the 
failure of the society in this respect has of recent years 
been most lamentable. To show the truth of this state- 
menty it is only necessary to glance at the attitude which 
the society has taken up towards the following most 
important questions : 

1. Vivisection, — Here we have the spectacle of the 
R.S.P.C.A. being completely dispossessed of the place 
which it ought to occupy, in the prevention of scientific 
cruelty to animals, by the National Anti-Vivisection 
Society and other such associations. V^hy is this? Is 
it that these officious anti-vivisection societies have 
needlessly run in where good work was already being 
done, and have robbed the R.S.P.C.A., so to speak, of 
its pre-eminence? Not at all. The reason is that the 
R.S.P.C.A. has stood aloof from the anti-vivisection move- 
ment because it is unpopular, and has left to others the 
burden of making protest against the most awful of all 
cruelties that are inflicted on the lower races. One would 
think that, in such a matter, noblesse oblige, and that a 
Royal Society would be in the forefront of the fight. Alas ! 
the case is precisely the reverse ; it is the Anti- Vivisection 
Societies which are bravely battling against this great 
wrong, while the Royal Society spends its time and 
money in prosecuting carters and others who ill-treat their 
horses — that is, in doing the work which the police would 
otherwise be bound to do ! Not only has the R.S.P.C.A. not 
aided the anti-vivisection movement, but by its timid and 
hesitating policy it has greatly retarded it. 

2. Sport. — Here, again, much the same process has 
been at work. For the last sixteen years a persistent and 
vigorous agitation against the more debased and cruel 
forms of blood-sports has been kept up by the Humani- 
tarian League, which has already resulted in the abolition 
of the Royal Buckhounds, the introduction and wide- 
spread advocacy of the Spurious Sports Bill, and the 
dissemination of a higher ethical standard on the whole 
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subject of "sport." Far from helping in this endeavour, 
the R.S.P.C.A. has throughout damned it with the very 
faintest of faint praise. Its timidity during the League's 
long crusade against the Royal Buckhounds first, and 
then against the Eton Beagles, has been positively 
laughable. On one or two occasions it has been nearly 
driven to take some feeble action, and then such counsels 
have been overruled by the more timorous and con- 
ser\'ative of its members, and it has sunk back into its 
former apathy and sloth. 

The Question of Cruel Sports, 
We desire to speak more particularly of this question of 
el sports, because it is here that the abdication of the 
^.S.P.C.A. from the high position which it once held, 
and which it ought to hold, as foremost champion of the 
rights of animals, has been most marked. Up to the year 
1905 the society did at least give its official support 
(however feebly translated into action) to the attempts 
made by the Humanitarian League to obtain further 
legislation ; but the committee, never very progressive in 
its policy, has now actually retroceded in this respect, 
and the recent withdrawal of its support from even such a 
moderate measure as Mr. Luttrell's Spurious Sports Bill, 
which would prohibit only the degraded pastimes of tame 
stag-hunting, rabbit-coursing, and shooting pigeons from 
ps, lends a new proof to our contention. The impor- 
ice of the position held by the R.S.P.C.A. is largely 
ing to its having been entrusted with the work of 
irosecution ; it has thus come to be regarded as an 
authority, not only in the application of the existing laws, 
but in the question of further legislation. Here it is that 
the influence of the R.S.P.C.A. appears to us to be a 
mischievous one, because the very reason that makes it 
so powerful in the prevention of what is at present defined 
as cruelty, makes it equally impotent in extending the 
legal definition of that offence — viz., the fact that among 
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the subscribers to the society are many devotees of sport 
and other callous practices, who, while quite willing to 
comply with the existing law, are extremely anxious to 
avoid any such strengthening of the law as might afifect 
their own recreations, and who, therefore, resent any 
forward movement by the organisation to which they 
belong. Subscriptions given to the R.S.P.C.A. may thus 
become a sort of investment on the part of the sportsmen 
— a security that their sport is by so much the less likely 
to be interfered with. In the oft-quoted words of " Hudi- 
bras," the sporting folk 

" Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind ta" 

Here is the explanation, possibly, of the otherwise in- 
comprehensible attitude of the R.S.P.C.A. towards the 
Spurious Sports Bill, and its eagerness to play off the 
Wild Animals in Captivity Protection Act, of 1900, against 
any more drastic humanitarian measure. 

The Wild Animals in Captivity Act. 

Now the Act of 1900 was practically the result of a 
"deal" between the society and the sportsmen, who, 
while stipulating that the provisions of the Act should not 
apply to anything done in the sacred name of sport 
(unless the animal were released in a mutilated condition), 
were graciously pleased to allow " wild *' animals in 
menageries, etc., to come within the sphere of protection. 
Even thus it would have been impossible to pass the Bill, 
had it not been for the strong humanitarian agitation 
carried on for eight years previously against rabbit-cours- 
ing, stag-hunting, and similar sports, which had so 
thoroughly alarmed the sporting fraternity that they were 
willing to acquiesce in a small " non-controversial " measure, 
lest a worse thing might befall them. 

So far, well and good; for any useful instalment of 
reform, however small in itself, should be welcomed by 
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all sensible men ; and it is only becanse an attempt is 
being made to exaggerate the scope ol the Act oi 1900, 
and so depreciate the need for farther legislation, that it is 
necessary to protesL The difficulty ol the po8itk>n of the 
R.S.P.C.A. would seem to be this — that while, on the one 
handy it is afiraid of alienating its sporting members if it 
goes forward, on the other hand, it is afiraid of offending 
its humanitarian members if it hangs back; hence it is 
driven to take up a dubious attitude between the two, and 
to pretend that in the glorious Act of 1900 a law has been 
passed which may weU satisfy the ideal of the humani- 
tarian, while the interests of the sportsman are preserved. 
In a book lately published under the auspices of the 
society, and described in its annual report as '' a guide 
for humanitarians," namely, ''The Law Relating to the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals," the following poetical 
account is given of the scope of the Act of 1900 : 

"Whereas the Cruelty to Animals Acts, 1849 ^uid 1854, only pro- 
tected domestic animals, this Act sweeps into its net almost every 
other act of cruelty to any other animal which it seems possible to 
conceive of. . . . Section 4 is important as protecting persons pre- 
paring animals for food, and also persons engaged in genuine sport" 

Certainly a section which, by exempting sportsmen of 
every kind, " genuine " or the contrary, from liability to 
the Act, permits rabbit-coursing, stag-hunting, etc., to be 
carried on as before (with the single exception above 
referred to, that relating to maimed or mutilated animals)* 
must be considered " important." It is more " important," 
in truth, than the Act itself ! The half, as in the Greek 
proverb, is " greater than the whole." 

Now, why should the two legal gentlemen who wrote 
this book (one of them is, we believe, a member of the 
committee of the R.S.P.C.A.) have so preposterously 
exaggerated the scope of that useful but narrowly- 
restricted little measure, the Act of 1900? Presumably 
because the Act is the straw, so to speak, to which a 
sinking committee must cling — ^the only result the society 
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has to show, as far as ''sport" is concerned, since boll 
and bear baiting were abolished — ^for the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds was effected, sad to say, by the bold 
bad Humanitarian League, whose very name is treated as 
unmentionable in Jermyn Street ! 

One might have supposed that an Act which '' sweeps 
into its net" every conceivable act of cruelty to wild 
animals had left no further work for zoophilists to accom- 
plish ; but even since the passing of this all-comprehensive 
measure the R.S.P.C.A. has not been permitted to sleep 
the sleep of the just, for the wicked humanitarians not 
only worried the Jermyn Street Committee into using the 
Act for the suppression of certain malpractices in rabbit- 
coursing (if there can be said to be any particular mal- 
practice in a sport where all is so infamous), but have 
continued to promote the Spurious Sports Bill as busily 
as before, with the result that many of the most influential 
branches of the R.S.P.C.A., less timid than their central 
committee, have passed resolutions in favour of the Bill. 

Legislation "not Desirable at Present." 

Finding itself thus " between the devil and the deep sea," 
the R.S.P.C.A. felt impelled to make a public statement, 
and an amazing statement it was ! Here it is, as issued 
by the secretary of the society in the autumn of 1906 : 

"The committee consider that the promotion of legislation, and 
especially of controversial legislation, is not desirable at present, and 
should be undertaken as far as possible by individuals ; but they will 
always readily give information and assistance in any way in their 
power to those who are attempting to procure legislation for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals." 

Surely this is the most marvellous announcement ever 
made by a zoophilist society! We have apparently 
reached such a pitch of humaneness in our treatment of 
wild animals that no further legislation is desirable ** at 
present." Now, seeing that there has been practically no 
legislation, as far as sport is concerned, since bull and 
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bear baiting were prohibited more than half a century ago, 
that such hideous barbarities as tame stag-hunting, rabbit- 
coursing, pigeon-shooting, etc., are in full swing around us, 
and that the present Parliament is notoriously favourable 
to humanitarian reforms, it is difficult to understand what 
the R.S.P.CA. could precisely mean by its strange refer- 
ence to " at present." The reform has been overdue for 
a generation — there is an excellent chance of accomplish- 
ing it now — and we are told that "at present" it is not 
desirable even to ask for it ! 

Then there is the not less surprising statement that the 
promotion of legislation " should be undertaken by indi- 
viduals." But if legislation is not desirable " at present," 
how does it become more desirable if individuals, rather 
than societies, promote it ? We fear the remark can only 
mean that the R.S.P.CA. is afraid that it might lose the 
subscriptions which it " at present " receives from wealthy 
sportsmen if it were to take any active part in agitating 
for a reform. 

Finally, why, if legislation is not required, is the society 
willing to " give assistance " to the misguided individuals 
who attempt to secure what is so undesirable ? 

But even this was not the end of the humiliating process, 
for, after announcing that legislation is " not desirable at 
present," the committee of the R.S.P.CA., alarmed by 
the strong line taken by many of their branches, and by 
internal dissensions at Jermyn Street, have themselves 
introduced legislation, in the form of a new Bill to amend 
the Act of 1900 — evidently in the hope of taking the wind 
out of the sails of the humanitarian agitation by using it 
(as in 1900) as a means of passing another uncontroversial 
measure, and then claiming what credit can be got by the 
achievement. 

A Spurious "Spurious Sports Bill." 

And now for the Bill itself. We advise all of our 
readers who relish a Gilbertian comedy to get a copy of 
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the Animal World for January last, and read the report 
presented to the R.S.P.C.A. by its farcical sub-committee 
" appointed to consider the Spurious Sports Bill." This 
sub-committee, which appears to have been selected on 
the principle of setting the cat to watch the cream, con- 
tained among its members Mr. H. D. Greene, Sir Howard 
Vincent, M.P., Sir Frederick Banbury, M.P., three 
stalwart opponents of reform,* and Mr. Guillum Scott, 
who, to express it mildly, is not exactly an advocate of 
progressive measures ; and the result of the deliberations 
of this charming little coterie was that, in their anxiety to 
prevent Mr. Luttrell's Bill from becoming law, they deemed 
it politic to draft another Bill of their own. We would 
hazard the guess that it was the legal mind of Mr. H. D. 
Greene that hit upon a specious method of leaving the 
well-to-do stag-hunter and pigeon-shooter outside the 
clutch of the law, while making it apply, or seem to apply, 
to the humble rabbit-courserf — viz., by making the Bill 
prohibit " the hunting or coursing " (not shooting, mark !) 
** of any animal which has been liberated in an enclosed 
place for that purpose." Now, we frankly admit that the 
Bill would be a very fair one if it were the practice to 
hunt or course pigeons instead of shooting them, and to 
carry on stag-hunting in enclosed places; but, as it happens, 
the two brutal sports of hunting the carted stag and shoot- 
ing pigeons from traps would not be touched by this 
precious piece of legislation ! 

To crown all, some misguided persons have given the 
Bill the same heading as that which it is intended to 
upset, and have called it the " Spurious Sports (No. 2) 

♦ Sir Frederick Banbury, thus appointed to aid in a judicial 
examination of the Bill, was actually the person who *' talked it out *' 
in 1903 ! 

t We say " seem to apply," because it is evident that if the Bill 
passed, the rabbit-coursers would evade it by holding their meetings 
where there is no enclosure, but where the circle of spectators would 
as effectually prevent the escape of the quarry. 
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Bill." We grant that in one sense it deserves the title, if 
it be understood that it is the Bill itself, and not the sport 
only, that is " spurious," 

A Question for the Rank and File. 

With the rank and file of the R.S.P.C.A. we have 
no quarrel whatever, for we believe the large majority of 
its members to be sincerely anxious for genuine reform in 
blood sports — as, indeed, was shown by a recent vote at 
the annual meeting. Our dispute is solely with the little 
self-elected clique of sportsmen, or friends of sportsmen, 
who dominate the Jermyn Street committee and dictate the 
policy of the society. If these men succeed in their present 
object of thwarting the genuine " Spurious Sports Bill " 
by the introduction of a counterfeit Bill to safeguard the 
cruel amusements of their stag-hunting and pigeon-shoot- 
ing supporters, while condemning the cruel pastime of 
working men, it will be the R.S.P.C.A. itself that will 
suffer, for it will have to bear the lasting disgrace of having 
sided, at an important crisis, with the sportsmen against 
the humanitarians, only to find that a still stronger agita- 
tion has been set on foot. We trust that the branches and 
active members of the R.S.P.C.A. will give their immediate 
attention to this matter, and call the Jermyn Street com- 
mittee to strict account. 

We appeal, then, to the rank and file of the R.S.P.C.A. 
to utilise the present opportunity for reorganising the 
society on a more effective and intelligent basis, even at 
the risk of losing some of the aristocratic figure-heads and 
sportsmen who adorn the society's list of patrons ? After 
all, the active support of live men and women is worth 
more, in the long run, than the patronage of wealthy 
" dead-heads " and Rip Van Winkles. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF FIRST 

OFFENDERS 

Mr. Thomas Holmes, ex-police-court missionary and 
now secretary of the Howard Association, recently con- 
tributed to a popular magazine an article under the above 
heading. As that article does not appear to me to suggest 
any practical proposal for the solution of what is un- 
doubtedly an extremely difficult and a very important 
problem, I am induced to make some remarks and criti- 
cisms thereon, with a view of enlightening public opinion 
in the matter. Mr. Holmes, quite correctly, observed at 
the commencement of his article that " many societies 
have been called into existence for the purpose of study- 
ing criminals, or for the purpose of advocating reforms in 
dealing with them.** Mr. Holmes, as I have said, is him- 
self now the secretary of one of these very societies. It 
has always appeared to me that these societies regard the 
problems they propose to cope with from an academic 
rather than a practical standpoint, and that their 
" remedies,'* if carried into effect, would accentuate the 
very evils it is suggested they would cure. The announce- 
ment that the writer of the article in question was an ex- 
police-court missionary will, doubtless, have led some 
persons to suppose that he must know everything about 
crime and criminals and the best means of dealing with 
both. It is possible that some of these persons may 
desire to know my qualifications to criticise Mr. Holmes' 
suggestions. I am not, and I have not been, a police- 
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court missionary. My experience of crime and criminals 
is more extensive, and I would suggest that my oppor- 
tunities for forming some correct opinions and acquiring 
knowledge in respect thereof are greater, inasmuch as my 
experience has been gained as an inmate of a convict 
prison. I therefore can at least claim to possess that 
practical knowledge which Mr. Holmes has obviously had 
no opportunities of acquiring. 

Now I have no desire to minimise the importance of 
the functions of a police-court missionary or the value of 
his work. Such a man has great opportunities and great 
responsibilities, but he has also great temptations. One 
of those temptations is to become in some respects the 
Mentor of the presiding magistrate, and to mix up 
missionary with magisterial functions. Mr. Holmes in 
his article gave an exemplification of this very fact. In 
alluding to the First Offenders Act, Mr. Holmes remarked 
that its provisions may be extended too far. He urged 
that what are sometimes called "first offenders" are in 
reality not so. Many of them, he says, committed offences 
previously but were not caught, and when caught they 
plead they are first offenders. And so they surely are, 
legally. There are, no doubt, many thousands of offenders 
in this country who have never been, and never will figure, 
in a police-court. The law obviously can only take 
cognisance of charges legally made ; it has no machinery 
for making psychological inquisitions as to whether a 
legal first offender is or is not a moral second, or third, or 
fourth offender. Mr. Holmes is, however, apparently of 
opinion that what the law itself cannot do a police-court 
missionary may assist it in doing. He relates the case of 
a young woman who stole nine pounds, was arrested, 
taken before a magistrate, and remanded for a week. 
She was seen by the visiting ladies, who promised to 
intercede for her with the magistrate, in order that she 
might be dealt with under the First Offenders Act. She 
was also seen — in the cells — by Mr. Holmes, who cross- 
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questioned her as to whtAtr she was sonry fbr and 
ashamfd of her ad, and asked herwfaedier she would, if 

lestitntion.'* The woman d ecHn r d to 



plc^e hoael^ and told Mr. Hofanes she was going to be 
deak with — tfae^isitii^ ladies had appaiendy so assored 
her— under the First Ofienders Act. "Siqiposing he 
doesn't, win jnoo make lestitution then V mqoired Mr. 
Hohnes. '^No," was the answer. The girl was placed 
in the dodk, ^ the Tcxy pictnre of injured innocence, and 
as demure as any typewriter'' (typi^ is, I presume, 
meant). The kidies came forward to receive and care for 
the prisoner, and the magistrate was about to com{dy 
with their request, bind over and release this legal first 
oAcnder. What, however, happened? Let Mr. Hermes 
relate. " I toki him of the gbi's frame of mind, and kad 
the pUasmre of hearimg him sof , ' Yoo most go for three 
months' hard laboor.' " The italics are mine. Elsewhere 
in his article Mr. Hohnes remarked, and I agree with 
him : ** At present prisons do not deter, ndther do they 
reform, and it invariaUy happens that the man ex* woman 
that has been once committed to prison is most likely to 
get there again." One, accordingly, £uls to understand 
Mr. Holmes' glee on hearing this woman sent to one of 
these institutions where she would ''most likely" be 
manufactured into a professional criminal- Be that as it 
may, I am inclined to think that the interference of a 
police-court missionary in reference to magisterial discre- 
tion and decisions is inadvisable and altc^ether outside 
his proper province. 

Restitution appears to be, in effect, Mr. Holmes' pet 
panacea not only for the first (lender but for other 
ofiknders. " It would be well," he says, " for the wrong- 
doers to realise that no absolution can be obtained until 
reparation — so iar as possible — has been made. I entirely 
fail to understand ^diat Mr. Holmes means by " abscdu- 
tion/' and '' so far as possible " in reference to restitution 
is somewhat vague. I must, however, point out that 
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restitution as a l^al penalty is a novel and a dangerous 
doctrine, and Mr. Holmes in advocating it shows that, 
police*court missionary though he has been, he does not 
comprehend the essential {Hindples of English law, and, 
indeed, of the law of every civilised state. Those prin- 
ciples, briefly, are that a prisoner is punished, not for his 
offence against the individual, but for the infringement of 
his country's laws. Once the law is set in motion the 
individual injured is merely a witness in the matter ; the 
prisoner has to answer for his crime against the State. 
The State has nothing, and obviously should have nothing, 
to do with restitution. This is a matter for the individual's 
conscience, if he have a conscience. It would be a fatal 
day for the jurisprudence of this country were this principle 
of restitution recognised or sanctioned in the matter of 
punishment for crime. How frequently do we see the 
friends of " the man of good family " who has broken the 
law coming forward and not making restitution in the 
proper sense of the term, but planking down money with 
a view, if possible, of getting their relative off, or, if not 
possible, of lightening his sentence. Readers of this 
magazine no doubt remember the case of a well-known 
scion of the aristocracy who some years ago received a 
sentence of five years' penal servitude in respect of a con- 
temptible fraud on a moneylender. His friends reimbursed 
the moneylender, but the judge declined to take the fact 
into account in sentencing the prisoner. Here restitution 
had been made, and, according to Mr. Holmes, the State 
should compel restitution, and withhold the complete dis- 
charge of any offender against the law until some bond 
fide restitution has been made. This, says Mr. Holmes, 
" would prevent a large number of individuals being com- 
mitted to prison at all, a consummation to be devoutly 
wished." It certainly would prevent offenders with rich 
relatives going to prison. The aristocratic scoundrel, the 
felonious financier, and all the most dangerous kind of 
rascals, would make restitution, either personally or by 
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proxy, and so escape incarceration. The vulgar criminals 
who swindle, not in thousands but in silver or copper, 
would still fill our gaols, and, were Mr. Holmes' suggestions 
adopted, would never be " completely discharged " until 
they had made restitution — that is to say, they would be 
till then either on ticket of leave or else under police 
supervision. What would, of course, happen would be 
that an additional impetus would be given to the manu- 
facture of professional criminals. As it is, the discharged 
prisoner too often lapses into crime, just because he finds 
the problem of earning an honest living an insoluble one. 
Mr. Holmes proposes that, in all cases of fraud, he should 
be discharged weighed down with a pecuniary liability, 
and that until he has made this good he should remain 
under the supervision of the authorities. Quite obviously 
the getting rid of the liability and the accompanying 
restrictions would be the initial object of the discharged 
prisoner, and the simplest and quickest means to that end 
would be to purge one crime by committing another. 

Mr. Holmes urges restitution in all cases, but he suggests 
that " all persons who have robbed or injured others should 
be compelled to make restitution or reparation to those 
they have wronged before they should be considered 
entitled to the privilege of a first offender." As I have 
said before, the law has nothing to do with restitution, 
and there is no class of criminals in regard to whom the 
application of such a principle would be more pernicious 
than the first offender class. Were Mr. Holmes' pro- 
posals adopted, the first offender with moneyed friends 
would invariably go scot free ; the first offender with no 
friends, or whose friends had no money, would go to 
prison, which, according to Mr. Holmes, " neither deters 
nor reforms"; while the man or woman who has been 
once there is most likely to go there again. Restitution or 
gaol for the first offender ! Were this principle in vogue, 
it may be taken as certain that the law would be far more 
frequently set in motion than is now the case. Not for 
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the purpose of asserting its majesty, but of putting 
pressure on a culprit's relatives or friends to pay up to 
avoid disgrace. Blackmail, in fact, under the segis of 
the law. 

The punishment not only of first offenders but of all 
offenders is, I admit, a difficult and highly important 
question. The difficulties, however, ought not, in my 
opinion, to prevent some serious attempt being made to 
solve the problem. To send a first offender to gaol is 
to severely handicap him on the paths of redemption 
and rehabilitation of character. The moral atmosphere 
in which he (or she) will pass the sentence is foetid, and 
no reformatory influences whatever are brought to bear 
upon him. I do not call a plethora of religious books 
and a number of sermons in the prison chapel reformatory 
influences. They are, I fear, for the most part regarded 
as part of the punishment. Imprisonment as it exists 
to-day has undoubtedly a weakening effect on the moral 
fibre, and on the prisoner's release, unless he be a man 
of extraordinary energy and determination of character, 
his experiences will assuredly tend to still further weaken 
it. On the other hand, I am not an advocate of the 
indiscriminate discharge of first offenders, who are often 
more culpable than second or third offenders, inasmuch 
as the temptations and difficulties of the former have not 
been so great as those of the latter. But in regard to 
all offenders what is needed and what does not at present 
exist is intelligent treatment of each case — individual 
punishment, in fact, not punishment en bloc. Under 
existing conditions prisons in this country, whether local 
or convict, are neither deterrent nor reformative. They 
are establishments in which routine is rampant, the 
officials of which are the veriest slaves of routine. To 
one like myself, who had to spend 1,382 days and nights 
in these establishments, that long period in retrospect, 
save as regards the several days spent in railway travelling 
from one prison to another, seems as one day. The deadly 
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dull monotony is horrible^ awful. It drives some men 
mad, others it makes stupid, many it renders malevolent, 
enemies of society which has dealt with them thus. But 
to the man who attempts to cultivate a philosophical 
temperament, who determines to exercise patience, and 
to utilise his opportunities for study of various kinds, 
including that of the establishment in which he is, what 
is it? It is dull, deadly dull, as I have said; the food 
is awful, but is sufficient to maintain one in a condition 
of vitality. The officials are, as a rule, brutal in their 
attitude and tone, but one gets used to that. There are 
abundance of opportunities for reading, books are plentiful 
— and there is always the future. The end comes, and 
then the past seems merely a horrible nightmare with 
no events standing prominently out to mark the flight of 
time. But there is nothing deterrent in all this, and 
most certainly if there is any reformative influence it 
emanates from within the prisoner himself, and does not 
come from outside. No one sought to reform me ; indeed, 
the subject was never referred to unless indirectly in those 
marvellous platitudinous exercitations — prison sermons. 
Mr. Holmes asserts that the " Prison Commissioners are 
making serious attempts to so alter British prisons that they 
shall exercise a reforming influence." I do not believe it. 
The reforming influence must come from elsewhere, and if 
there is one thing the Prison Commissioners and all prison 
officials are and always have been determined on, it is 
to keep all extraneous influences out of English prisons. 
They have struggled for years, and they are still struggling, 
with that object in view. 

*' To submit men and women to the deadening monotony 
that now exists" (in prisons) "is certain to conduce to 
that condition of mind and body which makes it almost 
certain that they will repeat their offences when again 
at liberty." So writes Mr. Holmes, and I cordially agree 
with him. But so thinking, why, may I ask, does he 
suggest imprisonment as the alternative of restitution, and 
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why do he and the society of which he is the secretary 
advocate the permanent incarceration of habitual offenders ? 
In many articles I have written on the subject of the 
treatment of crime and criminals since my release from 
penal servitude, I have, in the light of my experience, 
advocated not only the educational and reformative 
treatment of the prisoner when in prison, but, more 
important still, a total change in the attitude of society 
to him when he is released. As things now are he is 
driven from pillar to post, a social pariah whom no man 
will employ and no man will trust. Indeed, he can only 
get employment by deceit and on false pretences, and 
in nine cases out of ten he reverts to crime not from 
choice but from necessity. Society is, accordingly, 
responsible for that continual manufacture of professional 
criminal which is constantly in progress, and until society 
changes its attitude in this matter the habitual criminal 
will remain with us, a disgrace to our civilisation, a 
discredit to our Christianity. 

" The total of concerted crime— omitting company 
promoting — is, after all, but small," says Mr. Holmes. 
Company promoting, I may observe, is not a crime. 
Some company promoters, no doubt, commit crime just 
as do persons engaged in other pursuits. To run a tilt 
at the company promoter as such is, I regret to say, 
the practice of a good many people who ought to know 
better. Company promoting in a commercial country 
like Great Britain is a necessary calling. It, I admit, 
affords excellent opportunities for roguery, and accordingly 
has attracted, perhaps, a larger proportion of black sheep 
than have other flocks. But to classify company pro- 
moters generally as criminals is both unjust and inaccurate. 
Concerted crime is, I quite agree, small in extent, smaller 
even than is generally believed. The natural honesty of 
man to his fellow -man is greater than some people 
suppose. The larger, in fact the vast, proportion of 
crime is due to accidental and removable causes. Un- 
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fortunately, society is more concerned about wreaking 
its vengeance on the infringer of its laws than in seeking 
to investigate the causes which produce the disease that 
induced the crime. And when it has caught the criminal, 
instead of educating him in the direction of guarding 
against a return of his malady, it places and keeps him 
amidst those conditions and surroundings which are most 
conducive to a relapse. Society has the remedy in its 
own hands — not society in the abstract, but the concrete 
individuals that constitute society. 

This is an ex-prisoner's contribution to a solution of 
the grave problems of crime and the habitual criminal. 
Prisoner I have been, but I am no pessimist. Deep down 
in human hearts in gaol, as out of it, there are human 
feelings, and the glorious gospel of humanity can and 
should be preached alike to prisoner and philosopher — 
the gospel that teaches that in an ideal but not an 
impossible condition of civilisation man would not hurt 
his fellow-creature in thought, word, or deed. The 
prisoner is as ready for that gospel, and would be as 
receptive of it, as any other class of the community. Up 
to now the very antithesis of it has been impressed on 
and expressed to him in prison, and in the world on 
his release from prison. The time is ripe for a change 
in this respect. I hope every one of my readers will 
do what in him or her lies to bring about this happy 
consummation. When achieved much will have been 
accomplished in the direction of solving many great 
problems, and a marked advance will have been made 
in the direction of abolishing — abolishing because no 
longer necessary — those wens on the surface of a civilised 
world — prisons and penal establishments. 

H. J. B. Montgomery. 




SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
HUMANITARIANS 

One name in the eighteenth century towers above all 
others in general service to the humanitarian cause. By 
extraordinary comprehensiveness of intellect, by unrivalled 
critical acumen, by unsurpassed power of satire, above all 
by intense hatred of injustice and untruth, Voltaire came 
in the later part of his career to be perforce recognised as 
the undisputed leader in the tremendous conflict with the 
forces of inhumanity and wrong. But it is as the pre- 
eminent critic rather than as the practical reformer (as 
was the great social revolutionist Rousseau) that the 
philosopher of Ferney has distinction. By unflinching 
and unceasing exposure of the atrocities and absurdities 
perpetrated in the name of religion, the arrogant preten- 
sions of an all-powerful sacerdotalism, the iniquitous bar- 
barities of the criminal codes of Christendom ; by holding 
up for universal detestation the equally irrational and 
atrocious "experiments" of the pseudo-scientific Inqui- 
sition ; by frequent reprobation of the revolting in- 
humanities of diet ; by exposure of the iniquitous modes 
of taxation, and, in particular, of the crushingly oppressive 
tyranny of the farmers-general and financiers — one of the 
chief causes of the abounding misery of the French pro- 
letariate; by constantly repeated vindications of the rights 
of conscience and reason, to which are to be added his 
eloquent appeals to the conscience of the enlightened part 
^^f Europe against particular injustices ofjudicial tribunals 
^^U>y all these incessant labours, the award of impartial 
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judges that he is altogether entitled to be regarded, not 
alone as the greatest name in philosophy and literature, 
but as one of the greatest benefactors of the species, has 
been fully justified. 

Of all the numerous surviving barbarous institutions of 
Christian civilisation, its criminal codes flourished most 
flagrantly conspicuous. In the year 1764 appeared the 
famous •' Dei Delitti e delle Pene " (" Crimes and Punish- 
ments") of the Italian Beccaria, in which, for the first 
time with any fulness, the iniquitous cruelty of these 
sanguinary codes in general, and of legal torture in par- 
ticular, was held up to reprobation : 

" Open the histories of people, and we shall see," he affirms, " that 
laws which are [or ought to be] compacts of free men have been chiefly 
but the instrument of the passions of the few, or that they have sprung 
from a fortuitous and temporary necessity. Never have they been 
dictated by a candid and impartial investigation of human nature and 
needs. As for the frightful cruelty of legal penalties, or the irregu- 
larities of criminal tribunals — that part of legislation so important and 
so treated with contempt or neglect in almost the whole of Europe — 
— very few have combated the accumulated blunders of so many ages 
even so far as to check these authoritative and long continued 
examples of cold atrocity. And yet the groans of the wesJc, sacrificed 
to cruel ignorance and the callousness of the powerful ; the barbarous 
tortures, multiplied with lavish and useless severity for crimes either 
not proved or by their nature impossible {chimerici) ; the horrors and 
wretched squalor of prisons augmented by that most cruel torturer of 
the unhappy accused — uncertainty — ought to have excited the indig- 
nant compassion of those who direct the opinions of men." 

Between crimes and penalties, insists Beccaria, there 
should be some sort of proportion. He asserts with equal 
justice the very grave responsibility of legislators for 
crimes called into existence by their own inequity, and he 
denounces the equal atrocity and absurdity of the torture- 
chambers, where the pretended criminal was forced to 
accuse himself. 

" where the power of resistance to the most excruciating agonies is 
made the crucial test of truth, as if its criferion resided in the nerves 
and muscles. This infamous test is a still existing monument of the 
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old and savage legislation, when proofs by fire and boiling water and 
ihe uncertain event of arms were called Judgments of Gad, as though 
the links o( the eternal chain in the breast of the first Cause were at 
every moment to be disarranged and disordered for the sake of paltry 
human institutions (frivoli stabilmenti umani)." 

Two years later than the " Dei Delitti " Voltaire pub- ■ 
lished his equally meritorious " Commentaire sur les 
D^its et les Peines," in which he emphasises the protests 
of Beccaria and ensures far wider currency for them than 
they would have had unaided by his commanding name. 

In a preface recording with eloquent indignation the 
shocking, barbarous fate of a young girl who had been 
lately hanged for involuntary infanticide, he admonishes 
the legislators and judges: 

" ll would have been far better to prevent these miseries, which are 
anflicieally common, than to be content with barbarously punishing 
tbem> The true jurisprudence is lo prevent crime, and not lo inflict an 
ignominious death upon the feebler sex, especially when it is evident 
that the fault has doe been accompanied by evil intention, and ihat it 
Ins been at the cost of the most sacred feelings. Assure as far as 
possible to you a resource for whoever shall be templed to do ill, and 
yott will in that case have fewer to punish. . . . On whatever side (of 
tbe laws) we cast our eyes are found contradictions, cruelty, incertitude, 
ia1>ilTariness." 

That this admonition is quite as applicable to English 
criminal law as it was, and in some measure as it still is, 
as to that of France or any other country, is known to all 
who have any knowledge at all of English history and 
English law, which abundantly illustrate the old Roman 
saying, summum jus sumnia injuria, as expressed by the 
Constance of Shakespeare, " perfect law is perfect wrong." 

Of the insane atrocities of torture by (so-called) scientiBc 
experiment, in all the "Laboratories" of Christendom, 
Voltaire thus speaks, in affirming the reasoning faculties of 
the higher non-human races — of the canine in particular: 

" There are barbarians who seiie this dog, who so greatly lurpaSME 
man in 6detity and friendship, and nail him down to a table, and 
dissect him alive, to show you the mesaraic veins. Yon discover is 
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him an the same organs of feeling as in yourselt Answer me. 
Machinist [believer in Descartes' theory of mere mechanical move- 
ment], has Nature arranged all the springs of feeling in this being to 
the end that he might not feel ? Has he nerves that he may be in- 
capable of suffering ? Do not imagine such impertinent contradictions 
in Nature" (Art. " B6tcs " in Did. PkiL). 

Again, in the " El6mens de la Philosophic de Newton " 
(1734), he protests : 

" There is in man a disposition to compassion as generally diffused 
as his other instincts. Newton cultivated this feeling of humanity, 
and extended it to the lower animals. With Locke he was strongly 
convinced that God has given to them a proportion of ideas and the 
same feelings which He has to us. He could not believe that God, 
who has made nothing in vain, would have given to them organs of 
feeling that they might have no feeling. He thought it a very frightful 
inconsistency to believe that they feel, and at the same time to cause 
them to suffer. On this point his morality was in accord with his 
philosophy. He yielded but vriXh repugnance to the barbarous custom 
of supporting ourselves upon the blood and flesh of beings like to our- 
selves, whom we caress, and he never permitted in his own house the 
putting of them to death with exquisite \recherch^es\ modes of butchery 
for the sake of making the dish more delicious. This compassion 
which he felt for other animals culminated in true charity for men. 
In truth, without humanity, the virtue which comprehends all virtues, 
the name of philosopher is little deser\'ed." 

This higher morality he inculcates again and again in 
passages of his various writings — in his masterpiece, ** Les 
Moeurs et TEsprit des Nations,*' and other graver works, 
as in his exquisite fictions, " La Princesse de Babylone " 
and " Lettres d'Amabed." 

The merits of Rousseau as an apostle of humani- 
tarianism depend not so much upon profound intellectual 
and critical power, nor even upon excellence of style, but 
upon the genuine enthusiasm and persuasive eloquence 
with which he urges his arguments for reconstruction of 
the corrupt social system. Not excepting the " Contrat 
Social" and the ** Essai sur rin6galit6," the "Emile" 
has most significance of the writings of the apostle of 
Nature ; and it is as the educational revolutionist that his 
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teaching is most important, for right training obviously 
must be the basis of all real reformation of society. 

" He revolted," says one of his latest critics (in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica^ 1898) "against the false civilisation which he saw around 
him. He was penetrated with sorrow at the shams of Government 
and Society, at the misery of the poor existing side by side with the 
heartlessness of the rich. He lays great stress on the earliest educa- 
tion .... Educate the heart to wish for right actions ; before all 
things study Nature. The chief moral principle is do no one harm*^ 

In detail there is not a little in this most influential of 
treatises on education — especially in what respects the 
feminine sex — that is open to criticism ; but none the less 
by exposing, with minute examination, the fatal evils 
originating in the orthodox, traditional methods of train- 
ing (or of not training) the beginning and development of 
the mind Rousseau performed a service to the world the 
value of which cannot be over estimated. No passage in 
the "Emile" has more of universal significance than 
this: 

"At birth an infant cries, its first infancy is passed in weeping. 
Sometimes it is rocked, caressed, to appease it. Sometimes it is threat- 
ened, beaten, to make it hold its tongue. Either we do its pleasure or 
we make it do ours. Either we submit to his fancies, or we submit 
him to ours. No middle course or moderation ; he must either 
command or obey. Thus his first ideas are those of domination and 
of servitude. Before he is able to speak he commands ; before being 
able to act he obeys ; and he is often punished before he can even 
know his faults, or, rather, can commit any. It is thus that there are 
early poured into his young heart the passions which afterwards are 
imputed to Nature, and that, after having been at the pains to make 
him bad and wicked, they complain that they have found him so. 
. . . After having stifled the natural character by the passions which 
they have brought into existence, they hand over this artificial being 
to the hands of a tutor or teacher, who finishes by developing the 
artificial germs which he finds already quite formed, and teaches him 
everything except to know himself, to form his own opinions, to know 
how to live and to make himself really happy. At last, when this 
child, slave and tyrant, stuffed with knowledge, and bereft of judgment 
and right understanding, feebly equally in soul and in body, is thrown 
upon the world, by exhibition of folly, pride, and e\'ery vice, he makes 
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us deplore human perversity and wretchedness. We deceive our- 
selves : it is the creature of our own perversity and caprice ; that of 
Nature is otherwise constructed." 

Of the many other humane writers of the eighteenth 
century it must suffice here to mention the following: 
Steele, on " Sport," in Taller ; Pope, on culinary cruelties, 
in Guardian ; Mandeville, in " The Fable of the Bees "; 
Hecquet, on the humaner living; Thomson, in "The 
Seasons "; Cheyne, in his essay " On Regimen," etc. ; 
Goldsmith, in his " Citizen of the World," etc. ; Samuel 
Johnson, in the Rambler^ on torture by scientific experi- 
ment; Chesterfield, on dietetic cruelties, in the World; 
Howard, in his " State of the Prisons "; Granville Sharp, 
in treatises on the Slave Trade ; Clarkson, in speeches 
and writings on the same subject; William Cowper, in 
" The Task " ; Robert Burns, in his poems ; Romilly, in 
" Observations on the Criminal Law " ; St. Pierre, in 
'* Paul et Virginie," etc. ; William Godwin, in " Political 
Justice"; Mary Wollstonecraft, in her "Vindication of 
the Rights of Women "; Soame Jenyns, in his " Disqui- 
sitions"; C. J. Fox, speeches in the House of Commons; 
Bentham, on the English criminal code in various 
writings ; George Nicholson, on the rights of the extra- 
human races; Thomas Paine, on the Slave Traffic and 
" Rights of Man "; Richter, on education ; Herder, in 
" Letters on Humanity "; and Cocchi, on reform of diet. 

So far as literature is concerned, it is the peculiar glory 
of the eighteenth century to have deserved to be entitled 

the Humanitarian Age. 

Howard Williams. 



JOHN BURROUGHS AS NATURE- 

LOVER. 

During the past few years we have chiefly heard of Mr. 
John Burroughs as a somewhat irascible champion of the 
older forms of natural history against the newer school 
represented by Mr. Thompson Seton, Mr. W. J. Long, 
and Mr. C. G. D. Roberts, and as author of that very ill- 
judged book, "Ways of Nature," which is mainly an 
attempt to belittle the intelligence of animals, and to deny 
them either reason or individuality. We the more regret 
that Mr. Burroughs has taken up this attitude in his old 
age, because we have long known and loved him as the 
author of some of the most beautiful essays ever written 
about Nature and the natural life ; and to these essays, in 
the present article, we propose to recur, forgetting for the 
while the unfortunate controversy which Mr. Burroughs 
has so unwisely provoked. 

These earlier essays may be conveniently classed, ac- 
cording to their subjects, under the heads of Nature and 
Literature, of which the first-named is by far the more 
important and characteristic division. As a poet-naturalist, 
reproducing in graphic touches the charm of outdoor life, 
and initiating his readers into the mysteries of woodcraft 
and bird-lore, Burroughs offers many points of resemblance 
both to Thoreau and Jefferies ; there is the same intense 
watchfulness, the same determined concentration of eye and 
^ar on some particular locality. But Burroughs has none of 
the mysticism which underlies Jefferies' writings, nor the 
self-consciousness which some critics have blamed (absurdly 
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enough) in Thoreau ; " the man that forgets himself," he 
says, "he is the man we like." He does not trouble 
himself about the mysteries of existence, or the perplexing 
spiritual problems by which the metaphysician is beset ; it 
is the physical aspect of nature, in its simplest and most 
unsophisticated form, by which his attention is attracted. 
His genius shows itself in a robust, healthy, genuine manner 
of thought, and in a literary style which is at once strong, 
picturesque, and idiomatic. He is no dilettante man of 
letters, no ambitious place-hunter, but a single-hearted lover 
of nature, endowed with all the simplicity and sincerity of 
Gilbert White, while he possesses also the finer instincts 
and deeper sympathies of a poet. ** I had rather have the 
care of cattle," he says in one of his essays, " than be the 
keeper of the great seal of the nation ;" and all his writings 
bear evidence of the same hearty and disinterested spirit ; 
of the powerful brain and the clear eye ; of the " sanity " 
(for this is his dominant characteristic) that preserves a just 
balance between the powers of the body and the powers of 
the mind. 

" What little literary work I do," he writes in a letter to an American 
journal, " is entirely contingent on my health. If I am not feeling 
absolutely well, with a good appetite for my food, a good appetite for 
sleep, for the open air, for life generally, there is no literary work for 
me. If my sleep has been broken or insufficient, the day that follows 
is lost to my pen. What do I do, then, to keep healthy ? Lead a 
sane and simple life ; go to bed at nine o'clock, and get up at five in 
summer, and at six in winter ; spend half of each day in the open air ; 
avoid tea and coffee, tobacco, and all stimulating drinks ; adhere 
mainly to a fruit and vegetable diet, and always aim to have something 
to do which I can do with zest." 

However we may regard Burroughs' fanciful assertion 
that he built into his house on the Hudson the rich autumn 
days, no less than the quarried limestone, his readers 
cannot fail to discover that he has written into his literary 
essays the strength and sanity which are an integral part 
of his life and character. His writings breathe the very 
freshness and flavour of the open air and the country-side. 
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In those essays which are based on reminiscences of his 
early days, as, for instance, in his " Phases of Farm Life," 
Burroughs has drawn some delightful pictures of old- 
feshioned dwelling-houses ; of Dutch barns, with hooded 
doors and huge gables ; of scenes of threshing and dalrj'- 
work; of visits to the distant market-town across wild 
upland tracks, when the writer, then a boy, made the 
journey, as he relates, " perched hiyh on a spring-board, 
ajid saw more sights and wonders than I have ever seen 
on a journey since, or ever expect to see again ;" of plough- 
ing, fence-building, and other farm occupations; of flax- 
growing, hay -harvesting, and sugar-making in the maple- 
woods in spring. On the other hand, in such essays as 
" Spring at the Capital," which may be compared with 
much of Richard JefFeries' " Nature near London," we 
have some interesting records of Burroughs' residence at 
Washington, giving proof that the true naturalist always 
keeps touch with nature, even when he is compelled to 
dwell in the town. It was not, however, altogether a 
town-life at this period. 

en," he says, "the fortunate and happy lessee of an old 
n acre of ground attached, almost within the shadow of 
dome of the Capitol. Behind a high but aged and decrepit board- 
fence I indulged my rural and unclerical tastes. Inside that ^ate was 
ft miniature farm, redolent of homely, primitive life, a lumble-down 
house and stables and implements of agriculture and horticulture, 
broods of chickens, and growing pumpkins, and a thousand antidotes 
to the weariness of an artificial life. Outside of it were the marble and 
iron palaces, the paved and blistering streets, and the Iiigh vacant 
mahogany desk of a Government clerk." 

I Lastly, in "A River View," and several other essays 
^rhich deal with his later life at Esopus, he has given us 
some vivid and graphic sketches of the varied scenery of 
the Hudson, which at this point is a majestic river, 
navigated by large steamers — one of the great highways 
of civilisation, though wild and almost primeval forests 
stretch back from its bank. Now we see the river "sen*-; 
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sitive, tremulous, and palpitating" in the full glory and 
pomp of summer; now entranced and becalmed in the 
haze of a mild autumn ; now spell-bound and silent in the 
winter frosts, or ringing with the operations of the annual 
ice-harvest, when ** the scenes and doings of summer are 
counterfeited upon these crystal plains ;'* and now again 
flowing with open current when set free by the wild winds 
and rains of spring. 

Few writers have shown so great an appreciation as 
Burroughs of the picturesque element and impressive 
features in the constant march and succession of the four 
seasons, or have delineated so delicately the ambiguous 
shades of gradation that divide them. Here is a delightful 
spring picture (evidently a reminiscence of boyhood) from 
" A March Chronicle ": 

" I think any person who has tried it will agree with me about the 
charm of sugar-making, though he have no tooth for the sweet itsell 
It is enough that it is the first spring work, and takes one to the woods. 
The robins are just arriving, and their merry calls ring through the 
glades. The squirrels are now venturing out, and the woodpeckers 
and nuthatches run briskly up the trees. The crow begins to caw, 
with his accustomed heartiness and assurance ; and one sees the white 
rump and golden shafts of the high-hole as he flits about the open 
woods. Next week, or the week after, it may be time to begin plough- 
ing and other sober work about the farm ; but this week we will picnic 
among the maples, and our camp-fires shall be an incense to spring. 
Ah, I am there now I I see the woods flooded with sunlight ; I smell 
the dry leaves, and the mould under them just quickened by the 
warmth ; the long-trunked maples in their grey rough liveries stand 
thickly about ; I see the brimming pans and buckets, always on the 
sunny side of the trees, and hear the musical dropping of the sap ; the 
' boiling-place ' with its delightful camp-features, is just beyond the 
first line, with its great arch looking to the south-west The sound of 
its axe rings through the woods. The huge kettles or broad pans boil 
and foam, and I ask no other delight than to watch and tend them all 
day, to dip the sap from the great casks into them, and to replenish 
the fire with the newly-cut birch and beechwood." 

A Still more suggestive essay is that on " Autumn 
Tides," in which Burroughs describes the autumn as in 
some respects an imitation or parody of the spring, " a 
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second youth of the year/* when the air is again humid, 
the streams full, the leafage conspicuous, the birds less 
silent and retiring. " Nature," he says, " is breaking camp, 
as in spring she was going into camp ; the spring yearning 
and restlessness is represented in one by the increased 
desire to travel." " For my part," he adds in the same 
essay, "I find all literary work irksome from April to 
August ; my sympathies run in other channels ; the grass 
grows where meditation walked. As fall approaches, the 
currents mount to the head again. But my thoughts do 
not ripen well till after there has been a frost" Winter 
(if we may judge by the excellence of his writings on that 
theme) is the season which is especially congenial to Bur- 
roughs' temperament, his stern, clear, masculine mind 
finding its natural spur and stimulant in the keen air, the 
crisp snow, and the firm, frost-bound earth. "Winter 
Sunshine " is the title given to one of his most remarkable 
volumes, and the glories of winter have seldom been better 
celebrated than in such essays as ** The Exhilarations of 
the Road " and " The Snow- Walkers," from the latter of 
which the following passage is taken : 

" The tendinous part of the mind, so to speaV, is more developed in 
winter; the fleshy, in summer. I should say winter had given the 
bone and sinews to literature, summer the tissues and blood. The 
simplicity of winter has a deep moral. The return of Nature, after 
such a career of splendour and prodigality to habits so simple and 
austere is not lost either upon the head or the heart It is the philo- 
sopher coming back from the banquet and the wine to a cup of water 
and a crust of bread. 

** And then this beautiful masquerade of the elements — the novel 
disguises our nearest friend puts on ! Here is another rain and another 
dew, water that will not flow, nor spill, nor receive the taint of an 
unclean vessel. And, if we see truly, the same old beneficence and 
willingness to serve lurk beneath all. 

^ Look up at the miracle of the falling snow — the air a dizzy maze 
of whirling, eddying flakes, noiselessly transforming the world, the 
exquisite crystals dropping in ditch and gutter, and disguising in the 
same suit of spotless livery all objects upon which they fall. How 
novel and fine the first drifts ! The old, dilapidated fence is suddenly 
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set oflf with the most fantastic ruffles, scalloped and fluted after an 
unheard-of fashion ! Looking down a long line of decrepit stonewall, 
in the trimming of which the wind had fairly run riot, I saw, as for the 
first time, what a severe yet master artist old Winter is. Ah, a severe 
artist ! How stem the woods look, dark and cold, and as rigid against 
the horizon as iron !" 

It cannot be said of Burroughs, as Emerson has said of 
Thoreau, that '* though a naturalist, he used neither trap 
nor gun." Directly or by implication, he pleads guilty to 
having borne his share in many a hunting expedition by 
field and forest, whether in tracking and trapping the fox 
among the snows of winter, or shooting the grey squirrel 
in the autumn woods, or " cooning " in the early spring, 
as when Cuff, the farm-dog, had discovered the where- 
abouts of a raccoon, " that brief summary of a bear," in a 
neighbouring tree. It is, however, not the beasts, but the 
birds, that are the chief objects of Burroughs* interest and 
attachment ; not Wilson, nor Audubon, not Michelet, nor 
Hudson himself, could regard the bird- world with a more 
enthusiastic devotion. A whole volume, ** Wake-Robin," 
is given up to the discussion of bird-lore; the title of 
another, " Birds and Poets," bears witness to the same 
partiality for the feathered race; while a number of 
scattered essays — ** A Bird Medley," " Birds and Birds," 
" Birds-Nesting," and the like — deal with the same subject. 
It is noted by Burroughs that the valley of the Hudson, 
like other water-roads running north and south, forms a 
great natural highway for the birds in their annual migra- 
tions ; so that from his home at Esopus he looks out, as 
from a post of vantage, on the movements of the various 
species. In April it is the robin that strikes the prevailing 
note ; in May the bobolink ; in the summer months the 
song-sparrow. Much mention is there also of the wood- 
thrush, and the mocking-bird, the peewee, the chickadee, 
the phoebe-bird, and a score of others unknown to English 
eyes and ears, yet made seemingly familiar by such writings 
as those of Thoreau and Burroughs. There is something 
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contagious in the enthusiasm with which he records the 
sight of a long line of swans wending their way north- 
wards high overhead; or of eagles and crows perched on 
floating blocks of ice ; or of a soaring buzzard " placidly 
riding the vast aerial billows"; or of the rare incursion of 
multitudes of passenger-pigeons, "making the naked 
woods suddenly blue, as with fluttering ribbons and scarfs, 
and vocal as with the voices of children." "The very 
idea of a bird," he says, " is a symbol and a suggestion to 
the poet. A bird seems to be at the top of the scale, so 
vehement and intense is his life — large-brained, large- 
lunged, hot, ecstatic, his frame charged with buoyancy 
and his heart with song. The beautiful vagabonds, en- 
dowed with every grace, masters of all chimes, and knowing 
no bounds — how many human aspirations are realised in 
their free holiday-lives — and how many suggestions to the 
poet in their flight and song !" 

Bees also, and especially the wild bees, claim their due 
share of attention in Burroughs' open-air studies, the 
title of one of his volumes, " Locusts and Wild Honey," 
giving an indication of the direction of his tastes, the 
name carr^'ing with it, as he remarks, " a suggestion of 
the wild and delectable in nature, of the free and ungarnered 
harvests which the wilderness everywhere affords to the 
observing eye and ear." In the essay on "The Pastoral 
Bees" he deals mainly with the domestic apiary, in the 
" Idyll of the Honey Bee " with the more exciting topic 

(f honey-hunting in the wild woods, in which occupation 
lie keen eye and strong nerve — two of Burroughs' charac- 
Bristic qualities — are indispensable to success. " I have 
ever had any dread of bees," he says, "and am seldom 
hing by them. I have climbed up into a large chestnut 
liat contained a swarm in one of its cavities and chopped 
them out with an axe, being obliged at times to pause and 
brush the bewildered bees from my hands and face, and 
n ot been stung once." 
^H Two of the most graceful and idyllic of Burroughs* 
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essays are those on " Our Rural Divinity " (the cow) and 
" The Apple." The latter is, I think, the choicest of all 
his writings, with its pervading sense of mellow humour, 
its rich, ripe thought, and unfailing felicity of expression. 
The very flavour of the apple seems to have passed into 
such passages as the following : 

*' Noble common fruit, best friend of man and most loved by him, 
following him like his dog or his cow, wherever he goes. His home- 
stead is not planted till you are planted, your roots intertwine with his ; 
thriving best where he thrives best, loving the limestone and the frost, 
the plough and the pruning-knife, you are indeed suggestive of hardy, 
cheerful industry, and a healthy life in the open air. Temperate, chaste 
fruit I you mean neither luxury nor sloth, neither satiety nor indolence, 
neither enervating heats nor the frigid zones. Uncloying fruit, fruit 
whose best sauce is the open air, whose finest flavour only he whose 
taste is sharpened by brisk work or walking knows ; winter fruit, when 
the fire of life bums brightest ; fruit always a little hyperborean, leaning 
toward the cold ; bracing, sub-acid, active fruit. I think you must 
come from the north, you are so frank and honest, so sturdy and 
appetising. You are stocky and homely like the northern races. Your 
quality is Saxon. Surely the fiery and impetuous south is not akin to 
thee. Not spices or olives, or the sumptuous liquid fruits, but the 
grass, the snow, the grains, the coolness is akin to thee. I think if I 
could subsist on you, or the like of you, I should never have an in- 
temperate or ignoble thought, never be feverish or despondent So 
far as I could absorb or transmute your quality, I should be cheerful, 
continent, equitable, sweet- blooded, long-lived, and should shed warmth 
and contentment around." 

The essays on literary subjects, though fewer in number 
than the nature-writings, are most suggestive and valuable 
contributions to American criticism, and very characteristic 
of Burroughs' own manner of thought. In " Before Genius" 
and " Before Beauty " he sets forth his views on the question 
of literature and art, to the effect that for a full and satis- 
factory expression of the literary and artistic faculties there 
is need of a background or substratum of healthy physical 
force ; literature apart from life is a sickly and unnatural 
creation without strength or permanence. He insists that 
the quality which is indispensable to any lasting success 
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in literature is "the man behind the book." "Good 
human stock is the main dependence. No great poet 
ever appeared except from a race of good fighters, good 
eaters, good sleepers, good breeders. Literature dies with 
the decay of the wnliterary element." So, too, with artistic 
beauty. " Beauty without a rank material basis enfeebles. 
Woe to any artist who disengages beauty from the wide 
background of rudeness, darkness, and strength — and dis- 
engages her from absolute Nature!" Burroughs' love of 
wild, vigorous, aboriginal nature is thus seen to form the 
central point of his critical philosophy, which is further 
exemplified and pressed home in some remarkably luminous 
and forcible essays on three typical American authors — 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman. Emerson, whom 
Burroughs had studied, as he tells us, when he was himself 
*' a well-grown country youth," is regarded by him with 
the mixed feelings of an admirer and a critic, admiration of 
his splendid intellectual qualities being tempered by a sense 
of his deficiency in bulk, emotion, and massive strength. 

He describes Thoreau as ''a kind of Emersonian 
or transcendental red man, going about with a pocket- 
glass and an herbarium instead of with a bow and a 
tomahawk." " He went to Nature," he says, " as to an 
oracle ; and though he sometimes, indeed very often, 
questioned her as a naturalist and a poet, yet there was 
always another question in his mind." This introspection 
on the part of Thoreau, together with what Burroughs 
considers to be a lack of human sympathy, prevents him 
from regarding his fellow-naturalist as a really great 
personality, though he yields willing homage to his 
brilliant genius, his rich vein of thought, and especially 
to that innate love of wildness with which he himself 
is so largely endowed. It was, perhaps, to be expected 
that Burroughs, with his rough, full-blooded temperament, 
should miss some of the intense charm which an idealist 
finds in Thoreau's more thrifty philosophy and humani- 
tarian tendencies. 
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It is in Walt Whitman that he finds the ''broad, 
poweifal, opulent, human personality" which he craves 
as a corrective after the writings of the Emersonian 
school. " All the works of Whitman/' he says, ** prose 
and verse, are embosomed in a sea of emotional homanity, 
and they float deeper than they show ; there is bi more 
in what they necessitate and imply than in what they say." 
No reader who is acquainted with Burroughs' strong cast 
of mind, and has noted his entire belief in full and healthy 
vitality, will be surprised to find him an ardent and 
enthusiastic admirer of the great poet of American 
democracy. 

On the other hand, his love of wild nature, his keenly 
observant eye, and instinctive faculty of noting or divining 
the ways and movements of bird and beast, place him in close 
affinity with Thoreau and Jefieries, whom he also resembles 
in the possession of that poetic insight which distinguishes 
the *' poet-naturalist " from the naturalist pure and simple, 
and gives a literary form and a deeper significance to what 
would otherwise be a dry record of scientific observation. 
He difiers firom these kindred writers by reason of his 
greater " sanity " or self-possession, but together with this 
quality he has also the corresponding defects ; for while 
he is saved from falling into the extravagances of thought 
and expression to which they are liable, his more solid 
and stable intellect is incapable of rising to the spiritual 
altitudes to which they sometimes attain. He has 
produced no volume that is comparable to Thoreau's 
'* Walden " or Jefferies' *' Story of My Heart "; but as an 
essayist on nature and natural history he certainly 
deserves to be read and remembered, and the secret of 
his charm lies in the genuine personality that everywhere 
backs his writings — in his own formula, " the man behind 
the book." 
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"THE MAKING OF THE CRIMINAL." 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan and Co. a 
copy of " The Making of the Criminal," by Charles E. B. 
Russell and L. M. Rigby (3s. 6d. net), and we are sorry that 
such space as we can afford for this book must be devoted 
to criticism of one particular passage. On pp. 290 and 291 
the authors, in dealing with the Hungarian system of 
treating juvenile crime, go out of their way to indulge in 
a particularly rude and spiteful sneer at humanitarians. 
In the Humane Review for April, 1906, there appeared an 
article on "The Transformation of Young Criminals in 
Hungary," written by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, a well-known 
and much respected authority on Hungarian subjects, 
who, after giving a summary of the penalties employed in 
Hungarian reformatories, as detailed in a Blue-Book (** La 
Lutte centre la Criminality des Mineurs en Hongrie")^ 
made the following remark: " As all the punishments are 
here specified, it is obvious that corporal punishment is 
never practised or even thought of." In this Mr. Shrub- 
sole was mistaken ; but the mistake was a very pardonable 
one, for this reason — that whereas no less than eight 
penalties are enumerated in the Blue-Book (p. 96), in 
what has every appearance of being a full list, not one 
word is said of corporal punishment. More than sixty 
pages later, however, there is a paragraph (most clumsily 
detached from its context), in which it is stated that in 
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certain rare cases, when all other means have failed, 
recourse may be had to the birch-rod. This later para- 
graph Mr. Shrubsole overlooked. 

Now, we have taken the trouble to look into this 
matter, and we put it to any fair-minded man, whatever 
his opinion on corporal punishment — was there any 
ground whatever in such a case as this for imputing a 
dishonest motive ? Yet this is what Mr. Russell, in point- 
ing out the mistake, thinks fit to say of it : 

** It is unfortunate for the reputation of * humanitarian ' ethics that 
so misleading a statement should have been printed in the anti- 
flogging organ.** 

The reference to humanitarian ethics can only mean 
that the error raises suspicions of deliberate misstatement ; 
while the reference to the Humane Review as the ** anti- 
flogging organ " gives an impression that the article in 
question was some official pronouncement. As a matter 
of fact, the article was simply one contributed (and signed) 
by an individual writer, for the details of which the writer, 
and not the editor, was responsible ; nor is the Humane 
Review itself an *' organ " of anti-flogging or of anything 
else, but a magazine quite independent of any society. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Russell did not have the 
courage to advocate flogging openly, instead of attempt- 
ing thus indirectly to discredit those who differ from him 
on that point. It would seem to us that it is not the 
ethics of humanitarians so much as the manners of pro- 
floggers that are under suspicion.* 

* Since the above was written we have received the welcome 
information from the Dean of the High School at Kassa, that even 
such corporal punishment as was still permissible in Hungarian 
reformatories has recently been prohibited by order of the present 
Minister of Justice — a fact which we commend to the attention of the 
authors of "The Making of the Criminal." Mr. Shrubsole's statement 
is, after all, the correct one, and Mr. RusselFs the one that needs to be 
withdrawn. 
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"THE ETHICS OF DIET."* 

Mr. Howard Williams has long been better known to 
the humanitarian world in name than in person. It is 
inevitable in all progressive movements that the men of 
action should be more conspicuous than the men of 
thought, that those who are to the fore in committee- 
room or lecture-hall, who are engaged in promoting and 
carrying out the actual propagandist work, should be 
recognised by a hundred of the adherents of the new 
S5rstem where the retired student is recognised by one. 
Yet it is no idle compliment to say that during the last 
thirty years few individual workers have done more than 
Howard Williams for the advocacy of humane principles. 
By word and by pen, in private and in public, in season 
and out of season, he has been a quiet but indefatigable 
champion, not of food reform only, but of cUl causes 
in which justice and freedom are concerned. It is safe to 
say that thousands upon thousands of readers of London 
and provincial papers, who have never heard of Howard 
Williams, have read letters signed " H. W.," or " M.A. 
Cantab.," and have been the wiser for reading them. 
It is impossible to estimate precisely the result of work 
like this ; that it has a very considerable influence in the 
extension of humane ideas may be confidently asserted. 

Mr. Williams has always consistently and firmly held 
the humane or " anti-cruel " aspect of food reform to be 
the foremost one, and the " national economic," or " anti- 
waste," view to come second ; it being his belief that 
destitution, with all its frightful suffering^, involving 
almost every sort of brutality and wretchedness, must be 
traced ultimately to the slaughter-house. Of the many 
wrongs inflicted by mankind on the non-human race, it 

* ''The Ethics of Diet : a Biographical History of the Literature 
of Humane Dietetics." Manchester: Albert Broadbent ; London: 
Richard J. James, is. 1907. 
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seems to him that the most atrocious are — (i) those perpe- 
trated in privcUe slaughter-houses ; (2) the tortures of the 
secret pseudo-scientific inquisition, commonly but in- 
adequately termed ** Vivisection " ; (3) the cruelties for 
which sportsmen, or " amateur butchers," as he prefers to 
call them, are responsible, especially in the destruction of 
deer and hares. One of his strongest convictions is that 
the sacred cause of Right and Humaneness would be now 
far more advanced if there were a fuller persuasion among 
all humane persons of the importance of more efficient 
organisation and concentration of energy against the 
worst forms of cruelty, and if the value of private propa- 
gandism and insistence upon the criminality of acquiescing 
in cruel usages were more generally recognised. We give 
these details of personal feeling almost in his own words, 
because such feeling has left its mark very strongly on the 
** Ethics of Diet," which is undoubtedly the greatest and 
most notable of all Howard Williams's contributions to the 
literature of humanitarianism. 

For the writing of this " Biographical History of the 
Literature of Humane Dietetics" its author was excel- 
lently qualified by the fact that he unites a wide classical 
knowledge with the newer spirit and enthusiasm of 
humanity ; he is a student of Literae Humaniores in the 
truest and fullest sense. A scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, he took his M.A. degree in 1861, becoming a 
convert to the humane diet ten years later, and a member 
of the Vegetarian Society in 1873. 

The " Ethics of Diet " first appeared in the Dietetic 
Reformer^ 1877-1882, and was published in book form 
in 1883. Some of the readers of this article will probably 
remember the serial publication of the " Ethics " ; to the 
present writer, then a novice in vegetarianism, it was a 
matter of great interest and encouragement. For it is 
evident that in the early stages of the vegetarian move- 
ment, when the adherents of the reformed diet are for the 
most part mere scattered groups, or even isolated units. 
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in a population of flesh-eaters, one of the great difficulties 
that beginners have to contend with is that sense of soli- 
tariness and lack of fellowship which only strong natures 
can overcome. It needs much courage to quit the beaten 
paths and enter on a new mode of living, as many have 
done or essayed to do, without assured knowledge of the 
similar experiences of other and earlier pioneers. The 
out-of-the-way vegetarian tyro is apt to think that he 
is making a perilous experiment — adventuring, like 
Columbus and his voyagers, into an unknown ocean from 
which he may never return — an apprehension which 
anxious friends and relatives are only too quick to foster. 
Hence the great value of a book which shows, by a well- 
selected series of biographies and quotations, the early 
evolution and the historical continuity of the protest against 
butchery, and thus proves that, far from being a mere 
desultory and isolated piece of "sentimentahsm," the 
vegetarian principle is essential to true ethical progress, 
though only during the present century has it been de- 
veloped into a definite system. For the service thus 
rendered, the " Ethics of Diet " has well deserved the 
appellation of " the text-book of vegetarianism," and the 
exceptional honour of being translated into Russian by 

[-SO great a literary and ethical authority as Count Leo 
Tolstoy, who has spoken of Mr. Williams's work in words 
'of high praise. And now, by the enterprise of the Vege- 

" tarian Society, to which all humane dietlsts owe their 
thanks, this extremely valuable and important book 
appears in a cheaper and abridged edition, carefully 
revised by the author and brought fully up to date. Its 
reissue is an event of real significance in the annals of 

I humane reform. 
We wish to impress on all humane-minded persons, 
whether vegetarians or not, who may chance to read this 
j'eview the advisability — we would almost say the duty — of 
doing all that lies in their power to circulate the " Ethics 
M Diet." The fault of vegetarian literature as a rule is 
^ - ■ - - ^ 
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that, like other propagandist writings, it is apt to be 
scrappy and ephemeral, dealing in a cursoiy though often a 
effective way with such controversial topics as may arise ^ 
from time to time. Mr. Williams's book, on the contraiy, ^ 
is a classic, a veritable mine of learning, giving us a mass of 
varied and scholarly information ranging over every period 
of history, and covering not only the subject of humane 
dietetics, but the whole sphere of man's relation towards 
the non-human races. It is invaluable not only to food- 
reformers, but to all humanitarians who attempt in any 
way to improve the condition of the lower races. 

No one has a right, in these modern days, to call him* 
self '* zoophilist " who is not aware of the momentous 
influences of flesh-eating in its bearing on "zoophily," 
and it is on this point that Mr. Williams is an authority 
beyond question. So, too, as regard ethics. It is not 
merely a dietetic problem that the book discusses ; it is, as 
the title rightly indicates, an ethical principle of the utmost 
importance that is at stake. For which reason it is to be 
hoped that this popular edition of the " Ethics of Diet " 
will find its way into the hands of all those who are in 
any degree professors or students of morals ; and that we 
shall not much longer witness the scandal (for it is no 
less than a scandal) of the existence of a so-called Ethical 
Movement, with Ethical Societies, Ethical Lectures, 
Ethical Libraries, and what not, in which almost every 
question of the day is discussed except the one which, as 
Howard Williams shows, is a matter of daily, personal, 
and terribly practical significance. 
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